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a portion at Ittgellee,^which was immedif^teliji earned oat' without 
permission being accorded. 

this energetic action, necessary as it was, ia proof tl^ihe 
Direotors^of the Company ware beginning to be conscions of their 
growibg krength ; andT if further evidence of this is necessary, it is 
found ki an intimation* from the. Directors in London to their 
agents in India^ whic^ was as follows, that *'a*plan bad been 
formed for rVasserti/ig the Company's rights of trade in ^ Bengal^ 
and for preventing in the future the opprdksion of their agents, 
ekher by the Nawab or the Dutch, in the exercise df thos6<idaghts 
which they l^d acquired by Phirmaunds” (Firmans).*, 

In this order is discovered the first signs the Company’s 
ambitions design of becoming an itidependent Power iu^^India, a 
design frustrated by Aurungzebe at the time, and not destined to be 
carried out until many years later, for, as^will be seen further on, 
the Government of Bombay is Jound addressing the MaTAha Buler 
as late as 1734, and describing the Company as mershants only, 
without any view of conquest, and whose sole businesoiwas tra^c.f 
This hold decision to risk the wrath of Anrnngzebe, and involve 
the Company in open war with the Mogul Empire, soon bore fruit; 
a fleet of ten ships was fitted out in England and placed under the 
command of Captain Nicholson, of the Company's service, under 
certain conditions, which in these days appear sufficiently curious. 
Nicholson was by Eoyal sanction granted the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
but on his arrival in India he was to be subordinate to the chief 
agent or governor, who was to assume command as commander-in- 
chief and admiral.! . » 

On board these ships were six companies, which, with men added 
from among the seamen of the fleet, it was intehded to augment 
to ten aompanies of 100 men, or 1,000 inwall. The six companies 
were duly furnished ‘with subdtem officer's, those for the four extra 
companies were to be provided* in India, but tb# comnfhnd of the 
• • 

* Bruc49 Anmk. » 

t Botnbay State Papers. Professor W. G. Forrest 
t Bruoe'sTAnna/f. • * 
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ooiDp&nie8*wa8 to^dlroWe on the memberg of tly» Governor’s 

OouDcil^ as oaptdins ! Application was made to the King (James 

II.— GHiarles ll? having die;^ 1685) to transfer a Sompany of 

King’s troops to the service of the East India Company, vrhioh was 

accordingly done frofti the*Marquis of Westminster’s Regimeflt, the 

company Being placed under the command of Capt4in Clifton, 

who, together with all the other captains •of coftipames, was to 

a seat in the Governor’s Council. • 

• • • 
Commissions ^ere granted by the King to all the naval oom- 

mandffs, who were, however, to rank as junior to the oommandeh 

of the King’s ships jvith which they might come in cfintact. The 

poirilof immediatejittack was to be Chitta^^ong, where the disem- 

barkati^fl was to take place, and for the armament of which 200 

pieces of cannon were supplied. A treaty was to be entered into 

with* the King of Arracan, and the Government of Bombay was 

de^red to open negotiations with# Rajah Sambhaji (the then 

Maratha rul(!r,* and son of Shivaji), on the West Coast, to assist in 

annoying thei Mogul Emperor, whilst the agent at Fort St. George 

was directed to assist the King of Golcondah, tlien at war with the 

Dutch. This order could scarcely be obeyed, as Madras had fur- 

nished every available man, about 400, leaving a slender garrison 

of about twenty Europeans and a few Portuguese for the defence of 

Fort St. George;* orders were likewise issued for the fleet to punish 

the King of Siam for his unfriendly behaviour towards agents who 

had failed to establish trade with his country, and it was to be used 

against the Portuguese, for the purpose of seizing Salsette, which 

the English Court still insisted had been ceded, with Bombay, to 

Charles II., but never given up; thij^ the Company boldly entered 

into war all along* the coasts of India. • 

Sir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, was appointed 

Governor General of ^11 i.he Company’s settle^ments in India, and 

$ * • • • 

invested with powefs to visit Madras, nnd, ifjaccessary, Bengal, and 

oairf on war^or make {ilace according to sircumstances. 

. Nicholson, with a portion of his fleet, a*rrived*n tte ri'JferTioogly 

• Brsome’s Aiitory of lie Bengal Army. 
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in October 1636. The Soobab, then better k&oi^ as tb§ Nawab of 
Bengal, alamed at the preparations of the Englifih and t£(eir^bold 
attitude, o^red terms. Whilst these .were under* negotiatibn, an ■ 
aooident^bansed the 6rat collision between the troops of the Nawab 
and tffe English. It originated in a bazaa^ quarrel, which by 
degree^asBumed large proportions and ended in a ^ht, in which aU 
the troops qn'bdth sides were engaged, leaving the English^ in spite 
of inferiq^ty of numbers, completely viotorj^us, the enemy lasing' 
60 killed, and many wounded, besides a battary^of 11 Ifuns. 
Nicholson also bombarded Hoogly from his ships, and desEK^yed 
some 600 houses. 

The Foujdar, or native official of Hoogly, revested a cessation 
of arms ; this was granted on the condition of the payment oS sixty* 
six lacs of rupees, about j£660,000.* ^ , 

The Nawab had, however, by this time collected a |ayge force, 
and ordered the seizure of all 1,be Company’s goods and^agents* in 
the outlying factories, which consisted of Be^lasore, Dacca, Bdalda, 
Kossimbazaar and Patna. Seeing his danger, the 'agent sfizqid 
upon the village of Ghuttanutee (the site of the present Calcutta), 
where he intrenched himself. This determined front induced thf 


* Bruce & Broome give a detailed list of claims as follows 

For what Bulchuud forced from Mr. Vincent at Cassumbuzar 

,, Sief Cawn plundered out of our factory at Pattana by 1 
Foot and 600 Horse, and putting Mr, Meverill in irons 
For detaining y® agent with y® silk at Cassumbuzar 
For protecting Haggerston from justice . - . - 

For what forced out Dacca factory, account Picars 

„ ,, from our Merchants at Hughly - - - 

For demolishing and plundering Maldi factory - “ . • 

For customs paid at the Minf at Hughly contrary to our Phirmaund 
To demorage of shipping y® last three years - - - •* 

For whaf extorted from us in presents, Act. - • - 

For debts remaineing and* owing us in the country , * 

For besieging of Hughly faPtorj^ death of y^ Agent and i fim 
For burning y® old factory aid y® goods in it, in y® latt^ skirmish 
For charge of 1,000 men and SOwships for y« war - - - ^ 

For y® oha^B of otr fadtorytf and buddings if we leave y® country 



Rs. 
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14,000 

,000 



80,000 


400,000 

*- 

45,000 


44,000 


12,000 


160,000 


160,000 


2,000,000 


200,000 


800,000 


300,000 


800,000 


2,0 S ),000 


130,000 
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N.awab to again oflbr Serins, one of the most important of which was 
the graat of a tr£ot of land, with permission to build a fort. 

• Ha\fing thus lulled the suspicions of the agent-governor, the 

Nawab busied himself in collecting tf more powerful fdfce with 

* 

which to exterminate the British. Being made aware of his danger, 
the agent, early, in 1687, abandoned Ghuttanutee anH oCcupied 
Ingellee,j which was already fortified, andr his fleet, ^taking the 
^initlptive, seized many pf the Mogul's vessels, destroyed lys fort at 
Taiiah on the Hotogly, and, attacking Belasore, captured and burnt 
forty ships belonging to native merchants. 

In the meknwhilet hostilities had been declared at Sombay, and 
carTfed on with gt'eat energy by Sir John Child, by which the 
Mogul'r. shippmg suffered severely, and his revenues were consider- 
ably curtailed. , 

The najij'e Governor of Surat had, however, in the temporary 
absence ot Sir John Child, at Botiftay, imprisoned the English 
agent, Mr. Harris, and seized all the Company’s goods, offering a 
r^wrfrd for Sir John Child, alive or dead. Bombay was at the 
same time attacked by the Mogul fleet, under the Seddee,* or 
Admiral, who, although always repulsed by the European garrison, 
managed to gain possession of the outlying lands, known as 
Mazagon, Mahim, and Sion. 

Ingellee, frequently attacked, offered a stout resistance, so much 
so that the siege was abandoned. 

The English successes by sea, especially off the coast of Malabar, 
and the inability of the Nawab’s troops to crush the gallant band in 
Bengal, induced Aurungzebe to (Jrder hitf subordinates to offer 
terms ; a treaty was concluded in August 1687, and early in 1688 the 
Company's agents re-occupied Ghuttanutee, where they were again 
subjected to the hostility»of the disappointed and incensed i^uwab. 

* The Sed^oo was the hereditary title of 4he MoguFs Adrairala. These chiefs 
^vere ^f African origin* and ^ined their important oflice by undertaking the safe 
conduct of the Mahometan pilgrims to Mecca. Th8 griftcipal e^at of their power 
^ was Jingoerah, on the coast near Bombay. tElo African 8*kers empBydd by the 
great steamship companies trading lyith India are to this Aay known as Seddees or 
Se^e«i\>oys. 
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By all that has goje before, it will be. eelQ .that the English, 
although able to hold their own, had gained no prwtioal advantage. 
Their losses had, indeed, been heavy, as the olimat^of Ingel^eb was 
pestilentiel. The news of Nicholson’s want of success in 6rmly 
establllhing the Company’s power in' Bengalji and overawing the 
Emperor’s 'deputy, determined the directors to further 'strengthen 
their agenfat Hoogly and Ghattanutee; a reinforcement consisting 
of two ships and 160 men was accordingly despatched undeb Gaptaiq* 
Heath, with orders to carry out the original instructions of the 
Company, and, should he find himself incapable of so*doing,4w was, 
in communication with the Agent-Governor, to retire to Madras. • 
In October 1688, Heath arrived in Bengal ; hostilities •were 
again commenced, which proving useless in re-establishing trade, 
he* with the Company's servants, embarked with hll its wealth 
in November of the same year ; and hiving tak*en and pilhged 
Belasore, where he captured » battery of thirty guna,'*t'buched at 
Ghettagong, whence an alliance against the Emperor was again 
offered to the King of Arracan, and again was rejected. Aftej this 
failure the fleet sailed for Madras, v/hich place was reached in March 
1689. Thus was the Company’s trade in Bengal for a time 
absolutely abandoned. * 

Aurungzebe, furious at the pillage of Belasore, and other losses 
he had sustained, ordered, with all the assurance of a despot, the 
utter extermination of the English in India. He gained some 
successes on land, notably in the Company’s territories of Bombay ; 
but finding his revenues suffer severely from the absence of trade, 
and seeing the utter impossibility of his Mahometan subjects being 
able to continue their pil^images to Holy Mecca whilst the 
English were all powerful at sea, he at length agreed to negotiate 
with ihe delegates sent by^Sir John Qhild shortly before that 
energetic Governor-General’s death an Febrtinry 1690„when peace 
was arranged on mod^ate terms, considering tlie despot with whom 
they had to deal, although accompanied By a firman couchbd in 
language*mo8t humilia&ng to* the English. This firman was dated. 
Fel^ruary 1690, and among other 'things dSmanded a fine of 
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Bs.l60,000^or misfjhiif done, and the dismissal *' of Mr. Child, who 

did the di8graoe.”jf Permission was granted to re-oooupy Ohuttanntee 

on the ^d terms .of free trade, for the payment of B8.3,000 a year, 

but permission to fortify was again refused. Mr. Charnpok (the 

founder of Calcutta) rarrived in the Hoogly Vi th thirty soHiers, 

which number was by the end of the year increased tO’lOp, and 

took possession 61 Gbuttanutee ; so that, after a warjastisg for four 

years, the Company, in 1690, found themselves .in the sMm quo 

ante o>f 1686. 

Tbuji.was frustrated for a time the Company’s ambitious design 
iOt becoming an independent power in India. 

Having seen the Company firmly establish 3d in Bengal, attention 
is^gain invited to the Island of Bombay, and the proceedings of 
the Company’s servants on the West Coast of India. 

Since the year 1672, Bombay, for many years, had been of but 
sma}] servibe to the English, and had Required an evil reputation for 
unheal tbiness, eo much so as to give rise to the proverb, " That at 
Bombay a mt^s life did not exceed two monsoons.’’t The un- 
wholesomeness of the air was attributed to the bad quality of the 
water, the low marshy ground, and to the offensive smell of the 
manure used at the roots of its innumerable cocoa-nut trees. 

As sanitary precautions prevailed, the inhabitauts increased, and 
the extraordinary value of the harbour, then the finest, if not the 
only one — except Goa, in possession of the Portuguese — deserving 
the name in India, soon became acknowledged, and it was utilized 
by the merchant vessels frequenting the Malabar coast as a place of 
refreshment, and as a winter station and rendezvous for the armed 
squadrons sent from England. The Company made it the mart 
of all their trade with Malabar, Surat, and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs. Its iiSportance was of slow growth ; but to-day, aftqr 200 
years of varyjng success^ it wit^ justice proudly claims to be the 
‘ richest oity,*although not yet the capital, of Ihdia. 

* Bi%Lce*8 Annals, 

' tAbbtfRaynaf. 

• X The population of Bombay is about 774,000. It is, in^ext to London, ‘the most 
poptdou^eity in the British Empire. • ^ 
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In 1672, arid for many years after, the Coaipany’s pb^essions on 
the West Coast of India consisted of Bombay |}oae, with a few 
factories, notably Surat, scattered along the cot^. The neigh* 
bouring Island of Salsette, with its forts of Bandora and '/hanna, ' 
and Baslein on the m%ia land, were eccupied^by the Portuguese. 
Although frequently called upon to defend themselves, peaceful 
trade was the sgle object of the British, and terfitorial extension 
was neitbei^aimed at nor desired ; the only force maintained as'yet^ 
consisted of but a few European troops, dhamen from the fleets, 
some Portuguese, and a body of peons charged wfth the cat^^of the 
valuable merchandise. , 

But the Company’s Governor at Bomb&y, whilst having no 
pretensions to strength on shore, was powerful at sea. , 

Although the Treaty of Westminster, dated February 1673, jcon* 
eluded the war with Holland, Bombay wassn this year threatened, with 
invasion by the Dutch. Recrjpit'i were sent from homey and orders 
reiterated to strengthen the forti6cations, whi^'h now jndunted 100 
guns, and were defended by two companies of 200 ^men each, 3 
companies of Militia, and about 100 men employed in the Marine 
service. 

Negotiations were also opened with Shivaji, who, whilst premia 
ing protection to the English, evaded their just demands for losses 
sustained by Maratha incursions, especially on the factories of 
Bajabpore and Hubely. 

The position of affairs at Madras was far from satisfactory, as 
St. Thom6 was in French possession, and was threatened by the' 
Dutch ; by whichever side retained, it would always remain a menace 
to the English, for the French force was estimated at 1,800 men, 
the Dutch at 4,000, whilst the garrison of Fort St: George consisted 
of 25<1 Europeans only, and a few peons ; consequently Fort St. 
George was further strengthened, aqd the cheers of the garrison 
encouraged by addilidnal*alio'V|^nces hocording tip ’rank.* 

An important evqnt ^occurred in 167 in the coronation bf 
Shivaji, •^bicb* esfablidhes the date of the Maratha* sovereignty ; 
Mr. Oxinden attended the coronation on the part of the O'opapany, 

• * • ww 
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and obtainBd tradj/'plivileges from the Martha kipg, in Bpite of 
which, dind former promises of protection, Surat was again 
threalflved, and*a small English factory at Dungum, wtis attacked 
and plundered by Maratha Horse. 

Whilst these evenEs were happening a dangerous mutiny oc’burred 
among the 'troops at Bombay, under Captain Shaxton, who Appears 
to have encouraged the mutineers. It is evident tbat^the troops 
‘'had panse for complaint, as their demand for a^uonth’s p^ (which 
they declared had been promised them in lieu of discharge at the 
end of-chree years’ service, which had expired) was granted by thb 
President, Mr. Aungier, who, however, brought the ringleaders to 
trial by court-martltil, which sentenced three of them to death, a 
sentence barried out in one case only, by the execution of a Corporal 
Fake, who was shot on the 21st October 1674. Shaxton was also 
found guilty and sent to England to await the decision of the Court 
of Directors and of the King on his case. This is the first instance 
of the servalits of the' Company exercising their power of martial 
law.« After this event Mr. Aungier considered it advisable to dis- 
miss the Portuguese portion of the garrison and replace them with 
recruits at that moment arriving from England.. He conferred the 
vacant command, with a seat in Ct>uncil, on Captain Langford. 
The regulations of this year provided that one per cent, of the 
Company’s revenue might be spent on the fortifications. 

Mr. Aungier considered it necessary to point out to the Court of 
Directors, that their European rivals in India, the French, Dutch, 
Portuguese and Danes, although nominally at peace with England, 
were their bitter enemies in all trade questions, which might at any 
moment have to be decided by an appeal to arms, and therefore 
demanded additional garrisons for all the principal factories, as 
being a matter of the first and most urgent necessity. Mr, Abngier 
also suggested tbft thb two companies Bombay might well be 
oommandej by lieiAenants,thus saving the pay of two captains, and 
recommende4 that the companies should be, Called J|he Governor’s 
and Deputy-Governor’s Company respectively.* 

* Bruce’s AmaU. 
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Tbs tSguIatj^ons fragped by the Court of Dareqtors in 1675 were 
of great importance to their servants, civil and military. Seniority ‘ 
was established as the rule of succession to all officed of trus^ 'The 
chief authority was vested in the civil service, the dudes of the 
militar;^ being subservient to the promdtion of trade, after attending 
to the defence of the settlement. At the same time? the civil 
servants were tcacquire a knowledge of military d;^soipline, and, if 
found better suited for the military than the civil service, they were^ 
to be granted commissions. These regulations were applicable to 
ail the presidencies. Captain Langford was to be allbwed torretain 
his seat in the Council, but this was not to be considered as a 
precedent on the occurrence of future vacancies. » 

Forty addidonal recruits were received at Bombay, and twenty 
were sent out for Madras, whose garrison in future, 'it was deter* 
mined, should be composed of Europeans only ; their pay was fixed 
at twenty-one shillings a month, including rations and ticessaries. 
The former order for the civil servants to be trained* to the use of 
arms was rescinded, and the removal of any servant, from a, civil 
to a military post was prohibited. 

About this period the garrisons received German recruits, and 
as they bad behaved with " sobriety and regularity it was intended 
to make a larger use of this nationality, and it was further resolved 
to raise a troop of horse, and place it under the command of Cap- 
tain Eeigwin (formerly Governor of St. Helena). The Militia of 
the Island now amounted to 6(X) men, and it is, perhaps, worth 
mentioning that in this ye^r orders were received to establish a 
mint at Bombay, at which “ Rupee, pice, and budgrooks ” were to 
be coined. , 

Although the garrisbns of the Company were* daily growing in 
strength of numbers, and more importqpt still, in the power of 
discipline and system, the directoss bpd Always been consistent 
in enjoining their servants to *avoid the errors* of the*Dutoh and 
Portuguese, and to •conduct their enterprise with humanity and 
fair dealing, and so gain, if possible, the respect and love of the 

* * Bruc*. * 
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people.* ^These philfinthropio intentions were not attended by the 
■ succcss.they pe];^ap8 deserved, and the foregoing chapters have, it is 
hopei<^tended show how the Company bad been oppnssed where- 
ever it had settled ; it is, tfierefore, not surprising to find that in 
1677 the directors, ^lthougl> they still reooilnmended temjMtizing 
expedients, empowered Mr. Aungier to employ force wker^ neces* 
sary to enforce fho observation of treaties and grants. * 

BruceMn \\\^ Annals takes a harsh view of^ these ^scretionary 
powers, and considers \liat they were granted by the directors to 
enable^hem, in the event of questions arising between the King 
, and the Company, regarding possible hostilities, tg throw the 
blan^e on their servants. This opinion seems unjust, for when 
the greai^distance between England and India is considered, dis- 
tance rendered far greater by the slow sailing of the ships of the 
day-r-it taking eighteen months to two years to receive an answer 
on^questiens of importance — the djscretionary powers appear to 
have been ttbpolutely necessary, and to show proper trust in able 
and deserving servants, who being on the spot, and having a force, 
akhough a very limited one, at hand, would be better able to 
judge of the necessities of the moment, than their masters at home. 
*’ The troops at this period were enlisted for a term of seven years, 
and an order is extant, permitting soldiers of approved character, 
and whose terms had expired, to be promoted to small posts of 
civil trust. This was a wise method for keeping tried servants in 
their service, as at the time the Company had extended their trade 
to Tonquin and Amoy in China, and were contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a factory at Canton.f ^ 

Mr. Aungier died in 1677, universally regretted, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Bolt, who at once applied for 150 recruits foom 
England, as be could place no reliance on the Portuguese Tc^asses 
or the militia, reporting at the^ same lime the completion of the 


* Raynal. ^ 

t This system iias been again tried in the present in Ejiglaiid for Britishi 
and in India for Native^ troops discharged the sertrice 'with good charactiCrs. The 
scheme lias not yet received the measnre of saceess it deserf es. 
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Fort, except the eftsteni bastion, irhich, howeiye^ was'^uBdet cob- 
straotion. ^ 

The year 4678 opened with orders for unreasopable me^pres 
of economy, which shortly after led to unhappy results. Not 
only ifixe the rank aiid allowances of‘ the President and Conncil 
at Sara^j and the Deputy Grovemor of Bombay, to be> reduced, 
but considerable reduction was ordered in the Military Establish* 
ment, which ^as in future to consist of 2 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 
4 sergeants, 4 corporals, and 180 private^*; the troop of l^^drse 
wes to be disbanded, and Captain Keigwin dismissed, aisd the 
militia was to^be discharged ; 2 European and 4 Native gunners 
only were to be allowed for the batteries ; nil the armed ships, 
except one frigate, were to be sold, and no further improyements, 
were to be made ^n the fortifications. The extra allowance granted 
to thirty men detached as a guard on the Surat factory, was- no 
longer to be allowed ; this js the first recorded mention of 
“ batta,” which in after years was a frequent cause of discontent 
and mutiny among the troops of the Company. , ^ 

These injunctions conclude, as Beveridge well says, “ ludicrously 
and insultingly," by recommending the Governor to maintain strict 
discipline, so as to have the garrison always ready for a vigorous’’' 
defence. These orders do not appear to have been extended to 
Madras. 

The wholesale reductions caused, not unnatnrally, immense 
discontent, civil and military, the former with the greater, justice, 
as the Presidency which had rendered such good service to 
the Company, was degradeS to an agency, and the salary of 
its highest servant reduced to £300 a year, that of a Member 
of Council being proportionally diminished, the* junior member 
receiving £40 only ; on this pittance, it ^cannot be matter for 
surprise if the Company’s servants arp found aindulging^in private 
trade, greatly to the disadvantage of their master;. ’ * 

The following year qtill.greater cause of discontent was given to 
the garrison of Bonibay.’ ^The' Directors at home, possibly alumed 
at their dangerous reductions, gave orders that two auxiliary.com- 
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panics skould be, rdsed* oomposed of the^ principal inhabitants, 
each tp be comuanded by a captain ; by this means superior rank 
was ‘granted to'the auxiliary or volunteer companies, to*tbat enjoyed 
by the regular troops, whose companies were commanded by lieu* 
tenants. The gartison of Fort St. George'' was next dinifnished, 
by reducing the strength of the companies from 100 to'60<imen. 

With ^ reduced military establishments J3ombay wa%, in 1679, 
, threatened with imminent danger. Shivaji sei^ied on !be island of 
Kenerv, situated at the mouth of Bombay Harbour, and the Siddee, 
the Mogul’s' Admiral, occupied the island of Henery. Under 
these circumstances, the Bombay Agent at once applied for a re* 
infcrcement of a^ least 200 men, with 'proper officers. This 
demand' was partly complied with the following year, the services 
of Captain Feigwin being again engaged ; he was given the rank of 
Captain-Lieutenant, with* pay at six shillings a day, but with no 
extra allowances, and proceeded to Bombay with seventy men and 
eighteen small cannon ; the garrison was further strengthened by 
tbetarrival of twenty-eight recruits, and by the return of the thirty 
men detached to Surat. The year was also memorable for tbe 
death of Shivaji, which occurred on the 5th of April 1680, and 
the succession of Sambhaji, his son. 

The year 1681 saw Surat again raised to a Presidency, and Mr., 
afterwards Sir John, Child appointed President. 

On the SOth August 1682 the English were ignomiuiously 
expelled- from Bantam (where they had traded with varying success 
for eighty years) by the Dutch. Notwithstanding this alarming 
episode, and tbe continued threatening attitude of the Marathas 
(who still held the Island of KeneryJ and the Mogul Admiral, the 
garrison of Bom'bay consisted of 100 Eufopeans only, with but 
one armed ship for the protection of^the trade and settlement, and 
this at a time when Bombay was declared by the Directors to be an 

g • * t ^ m 

independent English settlement, and the se^ of power and trade of 
the English in India. Thirty recruits were this year sent to Madras. 

^ iJi 4i * C ® / 

In 1688, the King and Court of Directors determined to avenge 
thj i&sult put upon them by* the Dutch in the seizure of Bai^m. 
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A fleet was oonyBequenUy fitted oat under tke dbmmand 6f Sir John 
Wetwaog, aa Admiral, and Sir Thomas Grantham, eih Vioe^Aljimiral. 
The Abb6 RSynal says that there were 8,000 troops* on board) 'and 
that the Illitch, alarmed at this evidence of the determination of the 
EnglisiT, entered into a compact with dharles II., who, for the sum 
of aboa^£100,000 undertook to forbid the sailing of the united 
squadrons of 'thd King and Company, and thus sacrifioed the 
honour and trade of ‘his nation. ° , 

The Abb4 may have exaggerated in his statement, but be that as 

3 

it'may, an agreement was entered into between tbe Dutdh and 
English in Europe, by which Bantam was to ,be restored under 
certain conditions. * *, • ** 

A portion of the Fleet, under Sir Thomas Grantham, tiqtaally 
sailed, and was subsequently employed in suppressing the interlopers 
in the Bay of Bengal, and by its presence strengthened the bands 
of tbe Company on tbe coasts of ludia. ^ * 

It had originally been intended that the troops *eflibarked for 
B.antam should, after the restoration of that place) proceed to 
Bombay, and a portion of them be formed into a third company of 
infantry ; this intention does not appear to have been carried out, 
but forty recruits were sent to Bombay, and it was ordered that two 
companies of Rajpoots, each of 100 men, should be embodied, to 
be commanded by officers of their own, and to use their own arms. 
This is the first mention of the enrolment of regular companies of 
Natives selected from a warlike race. The fortifications of Fort 
St. George were likewise strengthened and extended. 

Whilst the above-mentioned iwrease of military establishment at 
Bombay was being carried out^ and whilst discontent was still rife 
among both the soldiers and civilians, an event oc^rred, which, 
under the circumstances, shojjld not hav* been quite unexpected. 
Captain Keigwin lately appointed to c^mmandTthu garrison, possibly 
encouraged by the (i)mpany*s former leniency to Sir Edward 
Winter, seized jho Gcrverament of Bombay* annulled ^ho authority 
of the Company, and claimed it in the King’s name. He im- 
prisaned the Depnty-Governoa and other members of the Gojr^jrn* 
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ment, apfiointed hitf own officers in their olaoe, sjid^ assisted by 
the (ropps, men^Uoned by Brace as consisting of 160 Europeans, 
2,00(^Topas8es) and the militia or volunteer companies, he seized 
on the Company’s frigate Hunter, the ship Return, and treasure to 
the amount of Rs. 60,000. ' 

Captain' Eeigwin excused himself in letters to the King for the 
course hp had token, by complaining of the weakness of the Gom- 
' r papy’s Governinent, and declaring that the revolt was necessary 
for the safety of the Island, as, unless strong measures were 
adopted, it would certainly fall an easy prey to either Sambhaji Dr 
the Siddee. Negotjations were opened between Eeiggrin and Pre- 
sident Child, who frrived at Bombay for the purpose, but without 
affect. ' 

t 

The Company now suffered for former weakness, and found 
theniselves deprived, not only of Bombay, but of Bantam, which, 
towards the end of the year (1683) was abandoned by the Agents, 
and the trade of its dependencies Jambee, Tonquin, Siam and 
Canton consequently lost. 

In the meanwhile the news of Keigwin's mutiny had reached the 
startled Directors at home. Their disappointment and anger were 
the greater, as at this time they were contemplating the removal of 
the seat of Government from Surat to Bombay. A petition was 
presented to the King, praying for a Commission under the Great 
Seal for the restoration of the Island ; this was immediately 
granted, and the Company empowered to receive Bombay from the 
mutineers, and to offer a free pardon to all except the ringleaders. 
The fleet under Sir Thomas Grantham was ordered to assemble at 
Surat and embark such troops as cjuld be mustered. President 
Child was appointed Captain-General and Adlniral of the Company’s 
forces by sea and land. JCeigwin’s immediate surrender was to be 
demanded, and, in (usC of refoeal, he and all his adherents were to 
be proclaim'ed traitors, and a reward offered ^r the apprehension of 
the ‘tingleaders. His •Majesty’s ship Photnix, commanded by 
.Captain Tyrrel, was sent as a reinforcement to Sir**Thoma8 
Grantham, against* Keig win ’and the interlopers. It was ^so 
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determined the) on th^reetoration of Bombay* tbe Enrofesn force 
ebonld be augmented to three companies of infantry. ^ • . 

Daring thff time occupied by these arrfingements, Oaptain Kelvin 
bad been Active, and his Government, as is often the case with that 
of nsurpers, appears to have been a strong onev He negotiated a 
commercial treaty with Sambhaji, and actually succeeded ib inducing 
him to paylhe compensation for losses sustained by the Gpmpany, 
so often applied' for with no success from his father ^ivajirbe|i|so< 
raised the strength of the garrison to over 500 mey. * 

•On the 19th November 1684, Keigwin delivered over the^island 
to Sir Thomce Grantham, as the King’s represeQtative,>and by him 
it was at once restored to the Company, reprApented by Dr.^t. 
John, as King’s Judge, and Mr. Zinzan, the temporary gbt^ernon 
Keigwin was subsequently pardoned, bis successful negotiatibns 
with Sambhaji, and the fact of the treasure he had seized being iufact, 
having probably influenced this merciful, though weak, decision.* 
The Court's orders for Madras at this season were*, that the fort 
was to be improved, the garrison strengthened, and a troop of 
cavalry raised from among such of the European residents as 
kept horses. The extra expenses for fortiflcations were to be^ 
defrayed by an anchorage tax of one dollar and a barrel of gun- 
powder on all vessels, and by a tax on the inhabitants. A wall 
was to be built round the town of Madras, and the land round 
about, including St. Tbom^, was to be purchased. 

In February 1685, Charles II. died, and was succeeded by his 
brother, the Duke of York^ as James II. Charles, ever impe- 
cunious, doubtless extracted lar^ sums from the Company for the 
preservation of their trade ; bitf it must be admitted, from a study 
of the records of the pe*riod, that the Company wa’s uniformly pro- 
tected **y that monarch. Some writers, ^specially Abb6 Raynal, 
say that he secretly encouraged the interlppeA. • He certainly per- 
mitted the Duke of Yo(k and others to oust the Company from its 
African possessions, and bis action rogardiif^ Bantam js doubtful ; 
but, in Efite of th*ese drawbacks, the Company owed the posses- 
sion^f Bombay to ^m, although Hid Majesty *was probabI%^n- 
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aware of the valaaof the conoession, or he ^oold hardly have sold 
it for t|^e annua) payment of jBIO in gold. 

Thu Company entertained, great hopes of support froA James IL, 
who, as Duke of York, had been a holder of Indian Stock) nor were 
the Directors disappointed fn the expectation, for more efllctual 
means veto at once adopted for the prosecution of interiogprs. 

The cjpde of* martial law, us used in the Eoyal AAay, was in 
‘tfutpreto’be ap(ilied to the Company’s forces, and Prewdent Child, 
now created a baronet, was granted a body-guard of thirty men 
under 'command of a captain; 200 recruits were embarked for 
‘ Bombay, and orders were given for the entertainment gf Europeans 
in Tudia willing to enter the Company’s military service. The seat 
af Goyeiument was finally transferred from Surat to Bombay, and 
Sir'John Wyborne was appointed deputy-governor, on a salarj^ of 
j£250 a year.* All these 'events occurred in 1685. 

Gir Jo^n Child, now Governor end General,t and resident at 
Bombay, was,' in 1687, granted an increased body-guard of fifty 
Grenadiers :<120 recruits were sent from England, and orders were 

o 

given to make Bombay as strong as possible. It was, moreover, 
contemplated to acquire the Island of Salsette from Portugal, an 
idea not carried out until many years after (1774), when it was 
wrested from the Maratbas, who had ousted the Portuguese. 
Madras was declared an independent power,^ the fortifications were 
again strengthened, and 300 men, drafted from the Royal troops in 
Ireland, were sent as a reinforcement ; and it was ordered that for the 
future the Ring’s Union Flag should always be hoisted on the wall8.§ 

t 

* Ho was dismissed the service two years later for disputing the authority of the 
Governor-General, Sir John Child. — Bruce’s Annals, 
f Attention is invited to the fact that the original titTe of the Company’s principal 
officer in India ^s that of Governor and General, that is. Governor of the Settle- 
ments, and General of the FoAea, not Governor-General as in the preaeft day ; ao 
the title has its origin* in* the dual ^luties, civil and military, performed by the 
Company’s eWef functionary. * • • 

X The term Independent Power docs not imply that Madras was not still subject 
to the Governor-General at Bombay ; it means that Madras was declared a power 
on the Coromandel coast, independent of the ifttive ariflers, %nd ^ropar^ to defend 
* itself and enforce treatjjss and grants. 

J ^^ce. • 
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The war it^Benga^at this periou, nuu oonnecAsd with i 

at Bombay and Madras, have already been described in t^e ^hor 
account givdh of Bengal affairs at the oommencement'of this clitfptei 
In February 1689, the Prince of Orange and his consort asoendei 
the E^l^lish throne as ^iVilliam and Mary, James II. having beei 
deposedfkaud were proclaimed at Bombay the following year. Th 
accession ot a Dutch prince to the English throne ^as alajmin^ t( 
the Directora of the Company, who could never fiJrget the man; 
calamities they had suffered from Dutch aggression. » 

*In February 1690, as before mentioned, Sir Johh Child died 
In him the £)ompany lost a valued servant. ^ His character is 
variously described. Btuce extols him for energy and a provideni 
concern for the interests of his masters ; Beveridge censures hint 
for Huplicity, and for playing unsuccessfully a double game witl 
the Mogul, and bis officers, themselves masters*in deceit; ‘and 
in the opinion of Abbe Bayual, nothing can be worsS'than hie 
character. The Abb6 describes him as an “ avaricious, turbulent, 
and savage man,’’ and as one “ who was as cowardlji in tim# of 
danger as he had been daring in his piracies.” The chances are 
that he was bold and utterly unscrupulous in carrying out the 
tortuous policy of the Court of Directors, then presided over by 
his brother, President Josiah Child; at any rate, the many details 
of his work at Bombay and Surat, as given by Bruce in his 
Annahf ascertain the fact of his value as a public servant. 

Towards the end of 1689, or early in 1690, Sambhaji, the 
Maratha King, was captured and put to death by Aurungzebe ; he 
was succeeded by the Bam-llnjah^ second son of Shivaji. 

The proclamation of the accession of William and Mary was 
made at Bombay on the 22nd June 1690, and Brtice says the fact 
is the more memorable from its having tal^n place oiT the very day 
that the Mogul army, in command of the Sidde#, syacnated the Island 
of Bombay, under the provision of the Treaty already mentioned as 
having been entered into, between the Engflish and Aurungsiebe, 
and the fl6mpany’s*force# again took possession of Mahim. Sir 
John Child had bedh 8uccee(jed by Mr, Harrlb, but with jthoru 
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power aQ4 title, hg being appointed governor^ not governor-general ; 
* 150 reeruits ware sent to him, with orders to render Bombay im- 

• f 

preg^ble ; this order was the more necessary as, in alliance with 
the Dutch, William III. had declared war against France** Instruc- 
tions were issued tc^ Bombay, Madras, and Helena, to ^ze all 
French ships, and the garrison of Fort St. George was ^ attack 
the French at Fondicherry The Company had, moreotrer, to face 
domestib troubles, for the interlopers, encour^ed by*the Mogul’s 
atJagk on Bombay, and the evacuation of Bengal, received the 
suppoat of ftirliament to the formation of a new Company, as* a 

rival to the existing association. 

• *'^ • 

in j;hese early days the position and* responsibilities of the 

.Compaay’s servants in India could have been no sinecure, for, with 
England at war with France, the year 1()91 sees the garrisoti of 
Madras reduce J by one company of infantry, although increased in 
artillery find a small augmentatior^ of llic troop of horse. The 
fortificatforui of Bombay were also described as being in a ruinous 
cot^ition, a^fact to which the Governor ascribed the late attack of 
the Siddee, and the liumiliating Firman of Aurung/aCbe. The 
garrison he reported as reduced by sickness to 35 Europeans only ; 
*and althougli he had a sufficient force of Topassos, they were not 
to be depended on. A favourable estimation bad been formed of 
the native (Rajpoot) troops lately raised; but recruits were urgently 
needed, and permission required for necessary expenses of repairing 
fortifications and building a defendiug wall round the town. Mr. 
Harris also informed the Directors that, suspecting the Portuguese 
Jesuits resident on tlie Island ojF having assisted the Siddee in 
his late attack, they bad been seized and their lands confiscated. 

Information was received from Madras^ of an indecisive naval 
action off tb? coast between the allied Flnglisli and Dutch fleets and 
that of the French^ which supposed to have sailed for Bengal. 
This is the first ‘mention of !ictuaLh()8t?liti(?h between the French 
anAEnglish in India.# 

The attitude of the Mogul at thiif period apjfeaft to 4w.ve been 
rnorq, conciliatory^ as ho agreed to^ pay a dhm of Rs.80,000 for 
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damage inflicted at Sui^t in the late war, aad granted Uifi Firman 
for the reconstruction of the Company’s trade in BSngal, although 
it was oouchld in humiliating terms. , • *' 

It is interesting to note that in this year the Company was 
firmly established at Bencoleen, in Sumatra, alhd had built Fort 
York, whiph’was garrisoned by negroes imported from Madagascar. 

The following year Captain (afterwards Sir John) ^oldesborough 
was appointed Commissary and Superior o^er all tlie Compst^’s 
affairs in India. He arrived at Madras in Novemljer 1692. The 
inftintry of the garrison, now reduced to two companies,* com- 
manded by lieutenants, was in future to be upmmanded by the 
Governor and the First Member of his Council* As captains ? tlfey 
were to receive no pay in time of peace. Land was purchk^d at' 
Tegnapatam, and Fort St. David erected,* an event which arous’ed 
the jealousy of the Dutch. The agent in Bengal was still 
unprovided with a fortified posihon. but was allowed a force of 100 
European soldiers, whilst orders were issued to Bombay to enlist 
Armenians, Negroes, and Arabs. It is worthy of notice that* in 
this year great encouragement was given to Armenian merchants, 
both at Bombay and Madras. 

In 1693 a French man-of-war captured the British Elizabeth ^ 
fifty miles from Bombay, The extraordinary want of discipline 
among the Company s servants at Bombay is exemplified by the 
fact that Mr. Vaux, the then Deputy-Governor, purcliased the prize 
from the French, and used it for the purpose of carrying on private 
trade ; for this act he was suspended. The Company s good name 
also suffered from the depredations and outrages committed by 
pirates, who swarmed at sea.# Those freebooters sailed under 
English colours, which made it impossible for the natives whom they 
plundered, and often massacred, to distinguish the vessels of their 
captors from those of the Company, oir^whQm threw the blame 
of their losses. • • 

A new charter (not* a confirmation of existing charters) ^as 
granted to^he Company by William and Mary, differing little from 

* A few miles sftiith of Ponuicherry. 


:6 
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that graifted by Elizabeth, but with certain# trade lestriotions that 
need notice *here. An attempt was made to absorb the inter- 
lopefe by purchase of their, vessels and supposed rights ; the hands 
of these illegitimate traders having •been immensely stfgngthened 
by a decision of th^ House of Commons, which declared that it 
was the rfght of all Englishmen to trade to the East Indits^ or any 
p^t of the world, unless prohibited by Act of Partiament.**'^ 

,Sir John Goldesbo|jough was appointed Governor and peneral of 
all the Company’s Indian possessions and trade. Thus Madras 
superseded Bombay as the head-quarters of Indian Government. 
Sir John Gmyer was appointed Lieutenant-General and Governor of 
Bombviy, and chief of all factories in Norfherri India ; he was to 
•Bucceedf Sir John Goldesborough in the event of that officers death. 
150 recruits were sent to Bombay with orders from tlie Court that, 
in future, the native troops were to be enlisted from the same caste. 
'R'ade wfjs ngain opened with Chinip. 

The mosl eventful occurrence of the war with the French that 
toofe place ifl India during this year, was the conquest of Pondicherry 
by the Dutch. 

The following year opened with the death of Sir John Goldcs- 
borough, whose action in Bengal will bo noticed under the account 
of the proceedings in that Presidency. In the meanwhile the power 
of the Mogul Empire in iSoulhern India was on the wane, owing 
to the great age of the Emperor Aurungzebe. His General, 
Zulfiker Khan, however, formed a scheme by which the English 
were to he deprived of their possessiegis of Forts St. George and St. 
David, and determined to effect kheir capture by stratagem. The 
first attempt was made on Fort St.*David, which, it was arranged, 
should be given into his hands by a Doctor Blackwell, who had 
been bribed to undertake this ignohlj act, by valuable prefents and 
promises «f futpr^efiiploiym^t under tl^p Mogul. Dr. Blackwell’s 
treachery was fortunately discovered in tine ; he was seized and 

ta^en to JJIadras, tlfere to await the decision of the Court at 

• • • • • 

home, 


^ Bnic», 
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As regards tBombajr, Sir John Gayer* antved to aAume his 
government about the time of the death of Mr. Harris, wjio.vras 
succeeded as’President at Surat, by Mr, Annesley. ’ 

The Fr^jhch were now conducting the war with activity at sea, 
and hak captured five English ships off Giilway. They also 
equipped«a deet of nine ships, said to carry 1,200 troopi, and 800 
seamen, with Bengal for its supposed destination, f^rts St > George 
and St. D^vid were at once ordered to be st^ngthened ; Cafresy)r 
Blacks from the Mozambique were entertained to augment 'the 
gafrison, and considerable reinforcements of English and'ISwiss 
troops were despatched from home ; at the same, time orders were 
reiterated to enlist, if possible, Armenians, as it wKs found thAeach 
English recruit cost the Company £30. The Volunteer Heyse oP 
Madras was kept in readiness to scour the coast and bring intelli- 
genoe of the arrival of the French fleet ; the assistance even of the 
Mogul’s General was asked for." 

Bombay in this year (1095) having receive, d ten recruits only, 
and the strength of the small garrison having been ag&in redubed^ 
by disease, a lieutenant and 70 men were despatched from home. 
Sir John Gayer was active in looking after tho Bombay defences ; , 
the out forts were reduced to five, that is to say, Mahim, Sion, 
Mazagon, Worlee and Suree, but it was proposed to complete the 
sea defences by constructing batteries on Malabar Hill,'^ in those 
days covered with jungle, but now the abode of fashionable 
Bombay, and tho site of one of the residences of His Excellency 
the Governor. Whilst these improvements were being carried out, 
it is curious to find the garrison, again reduced ; a portion of the 
auxiliary troops were dismissed^ and the native levies reduced to 

m • 

seven subadars and 400 men. 

But Sflr John Gayer had other anxieties. A piratical ship, 

* In February 1880, wheiAhe writer ^left Bombaj^, the defences of Malabar Hill 
consisted of two 18-ton gun?, mounted in battery at (r^vemment House, Malabar 
Point, and two othei^ in battery at Mahaluxniec, These were mouj^Jed during, or 
soon after, tiffc despatch ^of the 1dalta*Expedition, in 1878. A battery mounting 
small obsolete guns existoA before that date on^ Malabar Pogit, but it was of late 
constnaction. 
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under Eif^lish colours, having captured a .Pilgrim, vessel belong- 
ing ,to.‘tbe Mogul, tbe Governor of Surat seized the President 
and ■'other servants of tl\o Company, numbering *63 persons, 
imprisoned and placed them in irons. I'o effect their feleaso Sir 
John Gayer proposed to take upon himself the responsibility of 
the safe donduot of the Pilgrims to Mecca. * ,» 

The year of* 1695 is also memorable in the arhials of the Com- 
pmiy for the establishment of the Scotch East India Company, 
in the month of June, under the auspices of tbe King and the 
Parliahient of Scotland.* 

About this timo, and when the Company was at low ebb, a 
gehered clamour arose in England against' the monopoly of Indian 
trade,, iVhich, it was contended, should be thrown open to the 
whole nation, and not be left at the mercy of a more company 
of ‘merchants. 'J’hc Company defended itself, and maintained 
that it was not possible to carry Ju a profitable trade with the 
East, without cxclus)ivc privileges; but their cnomie.s added this 
to their other argui^ents, that the charter under which the Com- 
pany carried on their bu.siness was iusufQcieut, as it had been 
, granted by successive monarchs, who had no right to grant or 
to renew it. Both sides had their partizans, but the national 
voice was against the Company, which was, however, supported 
by Court favour. Corruption, f intrigues, and libels were the 
common tools of each party, the Company offering large sums 
for the renewal of their charter; their adversaries paying freely 
for its revocation. The dispute, that had been carried on with 
great violence, was finally settled by Parliament, which declared 
in favour of open trade; but thci.old Company had permission 
to continue its operations until the expiration of its charter. 

* The Scotch Company coaled to oxiat in 1C97. 

t The 8un» expended' nb hripcs ft’ “gratificationa " at thia period amoniited to 
XZ3d,258, acknowledgod hy Sir Thoiuaa Co^ke bciore ‘a Parh’Bmenlary Ooxomittoc. 
It was stated in evidence that X10,000 and £50,000 ffad boon offered to, and had 
been refused King William III. , and it was explained that the former and smaller 
•mm was “customary,” it having been gfvoii fhr mari^ years ton^ie reigning 
monartsh, especially ti» Charles II The Duke of Leeds^ President of the Counoil, 
jJar^oWly csca])od imprisonment for receiving* 5, 500 guineas.— Bruce's Anncil^ 
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The year 1096 wit^iessed the release of Pfesident Ailhesley and 
the English factors at Surat. Trade was, howefer, but ^arjtially 
re-establisbSd. The garrison of Bom.bay was so reduced by con- 
tinued s^ekness, that, out of the three companies of infantry, 
four Sle only could be mustered to Ibrm a ^uard of honour to 
receive Dutch Commissary on his way to Surat.* Ill this year 
an indecisive ac^tion was fought between seven 1)utoh.and ^flve 
Frencli ^hips off Vingorla, on the west coast south of ^oiiyJ[iay/» 
by which it will be seen that the French were holding® their 
oVn at sea. No fewer than eight piratical vessels wer^ known 
to be cruising off the West Coast of Indja, The successes ‘ 
and enormous plundifr secured by these dfep-dyed scounffrels, 
gave rise to serious disaffection among the Company^^ troops 
and seamen, many of whom deserted to join tlie black iflag. 
But worse was to follow. The crews of the Company’s frigate 

Mocha^ and of a smaller ^sscl named the Josiafil* mutinied, 

« 

murdered their officers, seized the ships and Became pirates. 
The trade of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal wasi equally de- 
pressed by the united action of these marauders, and the loss to 
the coiiutry commerce was estimated at half a million sterling. 
The following year the Company lost their ship Han7nbal by 
the mutiny of the crew, who turned pirates. Matters had now 
come to such a pass, that the King’s cruisers were ordered to 
engage all pirates at sea, and the Company offered a reward of 
^£‘50 for any man captured and brought to justice, and J01OO for 
Captain Amery, a notorious^leader. 

With trade at a standstill, aijd garrisons reduced to dangerous 
weakness, the Government Bombay, now again supreme in 
India, Sir John Gayer having succeeded, on the 'death of Sir John 
Goldesborough, as Governor and General, was greatly embarrassed 
by an application of the Shah of Persiq for^aasistanca against the 
Arabs, with whom lii^ was ait war. To tbis appeal '‘an evasive 
answer ” was given, •a term of frequent dbourrence Jn the future 
annals S!f the Compjiny. 


* UrueJ, 
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Not only were afij^irs of the Company depressed, but the 
peninsuk of India generally was in a distracted state. Sultan 
Akba% son of Aurungzebe, had invaded Northern India with the 
assistance of Persia; Zulfiker Khan was waging a relentless war 
with the Ram Rajah and T;he Maratbas ;* a Mogul ariiiy was 
invading the Carnatic, and another force had seized and ' destroyed 
the fortificatioift of St. Thom6, thereby alarming anil seriously 
^endangering Madras itself ; and in Bengal, Rajj,!! Suha\i Sing had 
ma^himself master of Rajmahal, in spite of the resistance offered 
by the Mogul’S Govenior. 

The French succe^sses by sea still continued, for in 1697 they 
captured two of tbe^ompany’s ships, which, •among other valuables, 
w.ere carnying eighty recruits for Bombay. To supply this loss, 
a full company under a lieutenant was embarked. Fort St. David 
was rin this ye^r strengthened by a redoubt, and Mr. Pitt was 
appointed •governor of Madras independent of Bombay for one 
year, to enable him, iy summary action, to re-arrange affairs at 
Fort^St. Geprge, wlich, owing to the distance of the supreme 
(jovernment at Bombay, and dissensions among its servants, had 
become dangerously unsettled. Orders from home wisely enjoined 
^rict neutrality in the Civil War between Aurungzebe and his 
sons, which, already begun, was expected to spread. 

The peace of Europe was happily restored this year by the 
Treaty of Ryswick (signed 20th September 1697); this, of course, 
concluded the war in the Indian seas. French authority says* 
that 4,200 English merchant vessels, valued at twenty-nine and a 
half million sterling, fell into the hands of the war-vessels and 
privateers of France, and that the gre^ater part of these vessels were 
returning from India laden with rich cargoes ; but the good Abbe 
fails to enumeftite the French losses at the same period, by linglish 
and Dutch reprisals^ •Accepting his statements cum yrano 
there can be no doubt that the logs of*th^* Company at sea was 
considerable, and tended much to cripple its rosources. 

Peace with France gave leisure fhr tlTe* better suppribsion of 
• Jltbbc Rayin^l. 
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piracies, which, were daily increasing in audaiiity. Capi%iin Eidd, 
of evil notoriety, may, in 1698, be said to have rflled the \ Indian 
seas : be iiftroduced considerable organization among the <^ree- 
bootere, thereby rendering them much more formidable, and told 
off their vessels into squadrons; the Oompany’s’old frigate, Mocha, 
being chosbn as consort to his own ship. Besides' inflicting 
enormous damage on the country trade, Kidd, among oth§r prizes, 
seized two of tlie Company’s and three ships befongiug to the 
Dutch, all richly laden. He established fortifled positions in 
s^eral islands, especially in Madagascar, where heVefreshed his 
crews and stored his ill-gotten gains. , 

The English, Dutch 'and French entered into'ian alliance agiTfnst 
the marauders, charge of the Indian seas being entrusted, to the 
English, while France was responsible for the Persian Gulf, End 
Holland for the Ked Sea. 

It was in the month of September of this year that” the new 

* 

Company, generally known as the English Company in contra- 
distinction to the old or London Company, obtained its chapter. 
It proved a serious rival to the existing association of merchants. 
There were now two companies sanctioned by Parliament (besides 
the Scotch Company sanctioned by the Parliament of Scotland, 
then a separate kingdom) in the place of one company chartered 
by royal authority. 

The new Company was granted privileges in some respects greater 
than those enjoyed by the old Company ; for instance, its principal 
officers were permitted to assume the title of King’s Consuls, 
which gave them precedence ove^ the officials of the old Company. 

The principal factors of thc^ new association arrived in India in 
1699. They were Sir"' Nicolas Waite, appointed to the Malabar 
coast; Air. Pitt* (a notorious interloper), appointeif to the Coro- 
mandel ; and Sir Edward Lyttelton, i^pointec? Bengal. The two 

* Not to be confotmded »with Govcnior Pitt of Alndras, who, according ft Dr. 
Nolan, in lltstofy ofHhe i]^'i4ish Ehpire in India and the Eaat, was liis cousin, 
and grandfather of the ^lustrious statesman, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. ' 
Govejiinor Pitt was also the possessor i)f the celebrated Pitt mamond. 

/• 
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former iaftnodiatel^ t:laimed superiority ov^r Sir John Gayer at 
Bombay, and Governor Pitt at Madras. Both these gentlemen and 
Mr. ftolt, lately'appointed Ptesident of the Old Compifhy at Surat, 
in place of Mr. Annesley dismissed the service, naturally ^fttsed to 
recognize the so-calted superior rank of the new comers. xSis op- 
position produced animosity if not actual hostilities, a stdt'e^f affairs 
at qnce tiiken aSvantage of by their commercial rfvals^tVie French 
*-> an(i,Dutcb, and very seriously embarrassed the»old Company which 
now found itself responsible in the eyes of the natives (who would 
not or Could not understand that the two associations were tradiilg 
in separate interests), for the acts of their rivals as weil as those of 
the*int«rlopers sailftig under English colours, and the depredations 
of Kid4*aiid his brother pirates. 

H now becomes necessary to revert to affairs in Bengal. * 

It will be remembered that after the insulting and humiliating 
Pitman of Aurungzebe, Mr. Charuock resumed the Presidentship 
at Chattanutcl' in 1690-91. Things appear to have progressed 
gea(»fully, aftd no event of importance from a military point of view 
occurred until the visit of the Governor and General Sir John 
poldesborough, who arrived on a tour of inspection irom Madras 
in 1694. He at once reduced the military establishment to the 
smallest proportions, and allowed a force of two sergeants, two 
corporals, and twenty men only. The pay of the rank and file 
was fixed at R8.4 (say eight shillings) a month, with clothing and 
rations, which Sir John considered to be “ a salary more ample 
than the troops in any other cstablishgient received.”* When it is 
considered that this was the payajf Europeans, and was, presum- 
ably from the above quotation, higher than that of the men serving 
in Bombay or Madras, some idea may be formed of the extraordi- 
nary cheapness of the necessaries of J)fo in those early day§. 

In spite of tbps# ^holesalif reductions^ defensive arrangements 
generally were strictly enjoined. A.n antisipated French attack 
about this period, and trouble with interlopers and jjirates, was not 

• . » . * 

Bioymo's liutury of th IJmgnl Arm/» 
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the only caase^the Bengal President bad £or llsjrm, for i rebellion, 

the consequences of which it was impossible to foresee, ha^ broken 

out in the Mogul’s Bengal Provinces. ^ The President again allied 

to the Nawab for permission to fortify his factory ; and the latter, 

alarmed at the state of affairs, and probably anxious to enlist the 

sympatlyeV of the English in the event of further difScfulties, gave 

the President permission to “ defend himself.”* * , 

This concession, somewhat vague in itself^was immediately t^en^ 

advantage of, and masonry walls, with bastions and flanking 

* 

defences were erected. Thus originated the defences of Odcutta.t 
At the sam(^ time the President ordered the pnlistment of native 
soldiers for the protodtioii of the Company^s^ goods at tutiying 
factories. These men were probably merely peons, or badly armed 
police, but the fact Js mentioned as it is the first recorded metflion 
of native troops in Bengal. 

In 1699 Sir Edward Lylfcelton, the President ancTjConsu^ ot 
the New Company, arrived in India and establicbed*lTis factory at 
Hoogly. He brought with him a company of troops as body- 
guard. Pie appears to have been at first conciliatory in bis 
attitude towards the President of the old Company, but animosity 
from trade rivalry soon took the place of friendly relations. 

The fortifications of Calcutta had now assumed some strength, 
and were named P'ort William in lionour of William III. 

Aurungzebe was at this time very feeble, and disturbances were 
looked upon as certain for the possession of Delhi in the event of his 
demise. He, however, survived seven years, but the possibility of 
his early death gave the Company an excuse for again strengthen- 
i Dg the Calcutta defences, ^^here barracks were ordered to be 
erected for the accommodation of reinforcements expected from 
England. Orders were also^ reiterated t 9 look to the defences of 
all outlying establishments. 

* Brnce. • « 

t TliG#Huttl sTto tbe*i>lP‘ient Calcutta ^vaR not arquirocl \v tlio Company 

intil tho follo^ving yoai, when tbo villagos of Goviufl^j^orc and Kalcoghata (of 
v'high Calcutta Ib a coiTU])tion), ’were purchased from the Xawuh for R»1G,000. 
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Space does not, admit of any account being herp given of the 
tran(}ac^ions of tbe new century ( 1700 ), so eventful in the annals of 
the bast India Company. They will form the subject ef a separate 
chapter. Suffice it to say that tbe close of tbe seventeenth century 
discovers the hostility between the rival com'panies to have Men so 
great, that their mutual destruction was only preveirtej^ by the 
distracted statd of the Mogul Power, on whoso ashes ‘"the united 
co^anies werb destined to raise a mighty empjre. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROQEESS OP THE ENGLISH IN INDIA FROM 1700 TO 
THE PEACE OP AIX-LA-OHAPELLE, 1748. 

Former chapters have described briefly the proceedings ‘of theEnst 
India Company from the first landing of its agents at'Surat in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century to the end of *1699, and in 
the present chapter it is proposed to follow the Company’s military 
enterprises during the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
various histories of India are strangely silent regarding this 
period, and what little is known relates chiefly to Bombay, and the 
factories of the West Coast. 

In the course of nearly one hundred years, the Association of 
Merchants Adventurers had succeeded in firmly establishing their 
trade in India. This trade w/is protected at three fortified positions, 
namely, on the Island of Bombay, at Fort St. George, Madras; 
and at Fort William, Calcutta ; besides minor positions, the most 
important of which was Fort St. David, south of Madras, and 
distant" only a few miles from the French stronghold of Pondi- 
cherry. ■*, , ■* '* . 

Although of the three principal fortresses in the possession of 
the Company, Madras was the oldest, and^ of great value atf the 
emporiuba of trade on the tiast Coast of India, it yielded to 
Boijj|.bay in point of strength and importance, which tb&>J[atter 
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owed to insular ^o^ition and to its magnjfioent harbour, whilst 
bothv Bombay and Madras had to acknowledge Fort William, 
Oalctkta, their superior in cqmmorcial riches. * 

Bearing in mind these facts, it will be acknowledged* that the 
seventeenth century* had borne fruits, the value of which cannot 
be exaggerated, but the eighteenth century opened pre^q^nt with 
events of .still vaster importance — events which wefe destined bere- 
v.afte^ to raise the Company from its position of. peaceful i^erchants 
to th^it of conquerors, rulers of an immense territory, and to 
bestow ^Jn its* members a power unparalleled in the history df 
* mercantile adventurp. • 

K wiil bo remembered that in 1699 there were two chartered 
compaqics in India, the Old, or London, and the New, or English, 
and’that the a'gents of the latter having consular powers, arrogalod 
to themselves superior rank and authority over the servants of the old 
esttibUshed*company, whose original •3harter would expire in 1701, 
when the New'Company entertained the hope that supremo autho- 
rity in India'would fall into their hands; those aspirations were, 
however, frustrated, for in 1700 an Act of I’arliament was passed, 
whereby the Old, or London Company, was constituted a corpora- 
tion, with possession of Bombay and St. Helena for ever.* 

The bitter quarrels of the agents of the rival companies were 
the means of seriously impeding the trade of both, and were 
carried to such a pitch, that the London Company sent an order 
to its servants in India not to acknowledge the consular powers of 
the English Company, whoso pretensiqns they declared should be 
rejected as illegal ; whilst on the olher hand the English Company 
proceeding to extremities, seized the goods of the London Company 
arriving in England, which produced an action at law, the case 
being tried by jury, and given in favour of the former,* which 
decision raised the vcttie o| it^*stock to 130 per cent. The hatred 
of the rival agents was,’ according to Or. Noljn,t carried to such an 

extedt, that the rites bf Christian burial were denied to the 

• *.•»•„ 

* Bnicti’s g 

t The JJislury <tf tfw Uritish in India and iht Eaut, 
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deoeased memliers of ^he New Company Uy 4fhe, aathori<iies of the 
London Company, and but for the charity of the Armenian'^aJjahi* 
tants of Snrat, the dead Englishmen wo^uld have remained unb^hied. 

About this period Mr. Davenant was sent from England to 
establflh a Court of Admiralty in Bombay for <the trial of pirates, 
of whop^^l Captain Gillam and nine others had alieady been 
brought to justioe and executed in England. Hdrassed by con* 
stant diB|)ute8 and petty jealousies, although a oodlition between 
the rival companies had been agreed to in December 1700, Sir 
John Gayer, the able governor of the Old Company,*desired to be 
relieved of hj^ command, but was induced by tbp Board at home to 
continue in office, as Ubpes were entertained #hat his tempejctrte 
conduct would go far to counteract the proceedings of SiivNicolas 
Wafte, the agent of the English Company at Surat, whose illegal 
acts were tending to widen the breach already existmg between'the 
Mogul Emperor and the Euro^an traders on account of* repeated 
acts of piracy in the Indian seas, for which acts lie demanded 
eighty lacs of rupees* in compensation from the London Company 
(which he alone recognized), whoso agents were in no way 
responsible for the depredations complained of, or in a position to^ 
pay so heavy ii price for piracies, which, they more than suspected, 
had been encouraged by Sir Nicolas Waite for the purpose of 
ruining his rivals in commerce. 

In November 1700 Sir John Gayer visited Surat in hopes of 
deciding disputes between the rival agents (Sir Nicholas Waite 
and Mr. Colt), the former of whom had offered heavy bribes to 
the Mogul Governor to embarrasg the trade of the Old Company. 
Sir John Gayer^s efforts were, (jowever, frustrated by the arrival, in 
December of the same 'year, of Sir William Noi^is, appointed by 
William* III., on the part of the Engli^i Company, as Ambas- 
sador to the Mogul Court, who, on ^rrival flfcSujat, grossly in- 
sulted the London Coqjpany bp striking the union flag on board 
Sir John Gayer’s ship. 


Aboyt XSOO.OOO. 
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Sir Wiliam Norrts had reached Masul^atam, i on the Coro- 
maivde}' coast, ns early as September 1699, bat not being permitted 
to tfkvel overland to the lyiogiil Court, via Golcondah, had been 
obliged to proceed by sea to Surat. He reached the Mcjgul camp 
at Fanala, a hill ll)rtress near Kholapur, m the Deccan, iff April 
1701, accompanied by a large retinue, consisting of GO^xropeans 
and 300, natives, his object being to obtain for the New Company 
a ^rman, granting trading rights and protection. Alter^tbe usual 
delays of native courts, he was received with much state, and his 
negotiations were on the point of success, when news was recoivfcd 
of the capture and pillage by English pirates of three,. Mogul ships 
on''‘thiiir voyage flora Mecca with pilgrims. Aurungzebe imme- 
diately demanded a guarantee for the future safety of all Mogul 
shipping from pirates or other causes. Sir William Norris waS in 
no position to sign any such guarantee, he having no power ovci 
the other trading nationalities or the pirates, who might at any 
moment molest the Mogul’s fleets. Consequently, having declined 
to give any ‘guarantee or promise of compensation, ho was informed 
that “ he knew his way back to England.”* Considering this as a 
dismissal, he left the Emperor’s camp in November 1701, but was 
forcibly detained at Brampore until a letter and sword lor William 111, 
had been delivered to his safe-keeping, lie reached Surat in 
April 1702, and, having embarked for England, died at sea. 

The negotiations entered into by Sir William Norris were sub- 
sequently rendered unnecessary by the partial union of the two 
companies in 1702. The cost of tlie^ mission is said to have been 
immense, a sum of three and a^half lacs of rupees, or £35,000, 
having been expended in bribes al^ne, the total cost being com- 
puted at thirteen'and a half lacs of rupees, or about £185,000.1 

Shortly after this ^vent, the Mogul Emperor presiiing his 
demands on the I#jfidon Cepnpany for payment of the compen- 
sation, mentioned in a preceding <paragrajli, without success, Sir 
Nidblas Wj^iie seizetf two members of tlM? Lonjloii Company's 

f Ibid. 


* I3riH‘e’H Anuhls. 
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Council and (heir Secretary at Surat, an^ headed themttver to the 
Mogul’s Governor with their hands tied ; and, subsequeijtly, Sir 
ITohn Gayer himself and other servants of the Old ‘Coinpani^ were 
imprisoned at Surat, by order of the Mogul, for the same reason. 
.At tlfP^amo time Madras was blockaded ; the agents at Patna and 

in Bengal, wore made prisoners, and Calcutta was 

* 

The probability of this action of the Great^Mogul had been partly , 
anticipat^j; and before his departure for Surat Sir John Gayer had 
again urg^ the strengthening of the Bombay defensive works, and 
local efforts^liad been made in this direction by addi)iional forti- 
fications at Mahim ; but the garrison of Bombay and its 4 )Ut|fbst 
were reported as ridiculously weak. Fort St. George, Madras, had 
already been strengthened by native labour ; the labourers being 
exempted from taxation during the progress of the works of 
defcf.co ; whilst the i'orce at, Calcutta was augmentetf by IfiO 
Europeans, besides seamen from the vessels in harbtar, who were 
engaged for the purpose of working additional gun&; these precau- 
tions were everywdiere the more necessary, the Mogul power not 
being the only one the Company had to dread at that moment, as 
the Muscat Arabs bad become insolent at sea, and the Marathas, and 
a fleet of six Portuguese men-of-war, threatened the safety of 
Bombay. 

Shortly after his confinement at Surat, Sir John Gayer was 
offered his release on tlie payment of 2^ lacs of rupees ;* but justly 
considering that this payment would be a tacit acknowledgment 
that compensation was due to the Mogul for acts of piracy, the 
offer was refused, and the servtints of the Old Company continued 
in captivity. In informing his masters of his decision, Sir John 
Gayer proposed that the Company’s trade should be withdrawn 
wholly from Surat. * • ^ 

During Sir Williarfi Morris’^ embassy *at Panala, the union of 

the London and English Companies was partiially effected ; the did 

• • • • ^ 


Rajmahal,'- 

threaten^. 


About £25,000, 
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Companyt offered to pay .off the stock of the New Company at 5 per 

cent., when the rival associations were to join hands under the 

namfc of “ the'TJnited Company of Merchants of England trading 

with the East Indies.” The capital of the United Company was 

proposed at two millions stealing, and the dbad stock was vd?uod at 

j£4CK),000t this occurred in January 1702, and the transaction was 

to be completed in seven years.* 

#» 

Early in 1702 the Indian Seas were well rid of n pest that had 
infested them for years. Captain Kidd, the notorious 'pirate, was 
seized, and executed at Tilbury. • 

In March 1702 William III. died, and was succeeded by Queen 
Aune,, shortly after whose accession war was declared with France. 
Orders were at once despatclied to make Bombay and Fort St. 
George very ‘"strong, and to complete the wall round the towfi of 
Ma'dras, whose'agent demanded additional recruits and a powerful 
fl^et, R8*''he felt convinced that aj the first sign of trouble the 
^natives wouJd join the French, who would blockade the coast with 
the, aid of fhe Arab fleet. Fort Williutu, Calcutta, had already 
‘been ordered to bo built as a regular pentagon with bastions, and 
sufficiently increased so as to allow of the reception of all the 
^ establishments of out-factories in case of need. 

In 1703, shortly after the partial union of the Companies, the 
New Company’s factors, Sir Nicolas Waite at Surat, Sir Edward 
Lyttelton at Hoogly, and Mr. Pitt at Madras, wore deprived of 
their consular titles, which ’uad been such a source of grievance to 
the servants of the Old Company. Mr. Pitt, of the Old Company’s 
service, was appointed Governor and President at Madras; and Mr. 
Pitt, of the New Company’s service,^wa3 removed to Fort St. David, 
# • 

* MWVb History of British India. At the Union of the Companies the following 
were the principal factories iit po.4sc.ssion of the Comjiany : 1. Bombay hiftl factories 
at Surat, Swally, Ahmetjiihad, Agra, Lucknow, Oar war, Tollichori-j', 

Anjengo, Calicut. ‘In Verpia, At Ufmihroom, Shim/., Jspiihan, 'L Madras (Fort 
St. (George) had factories at (jingeo, Oriifli, Cuddofcjre, Porto Isovo, Petipoloe, 
Maolipatani,^ Madapollanif Vizagapatam. In Sumat/a (Fort York), Benooloeii, 
Indra 2 Joro, SiMehar. In China, Tonquin. ( Fo#t W411iiiin) Ijad factories 

at Ballasore, Chuttanutteo, CosHim-bazar, Dacca, Hoogly, Malda, Patna, Rajmahal ; 
the above, th(?l*© wore possessions in Jhvva. Borne!, and Polo Condor© 
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and uado suboiQinata tt) Madras } bo diod souu tutor ms appoint* 
DOjBQt. Calcutta was ordered to be the head-quarters «f the iJi^ted 
Company in Bengal. ' 

Pirat^ooutinued thqir depredations, at sea to such an extent, 
that the Home Government sent two men-of-war, the Severn and 
Scarborouffi., to cruise about the coasts of India ; tb^Marathas and 
the fleet of tl^ Srifee added to these pests, and the safqty of Bombay 
was consta'itly threatened ; consequently add^ional Topasses were 
enlisted, together with sufficient seamen to man % small fleet 
destined to act against either. 

To add to rtie troubles of Bombay, the Portuguese, * who he^d 
possession of Salsette, obstructed the importationsnf necessary pro- 
visions, and the Mogul’s army being at the moment. engaged in 
the siege of Singhur, the Maratha hill fortress overigoking Poona, 
was within a few days’ march of the coast. A plagug broke 
out in the city, causing the death of hundreds of natives, and 
reducing the European garrison to 76 men; and a great storm 
about the same time caused infinite damage to the shipping. 

The social condition of the Company’s servants in India is 

described by contemporary writers as truly horrible, and Dr. 

Nolan, in his Hintory of the Britiah Empire in India and the 

East, says, Surat and Bombay were perfect hells, while, as regards 

the military discipline of the period, it appears to have existed in 

name only. Officers and men were rendered insubordinate by 

vexatious regulations and illiberal treatment. A Captain Carr, 

even insulted the Deputy-Governor of Bombay in his Council 

Chamber, and when asked for an explanation of his absence from 

two successive morning parade*, treated his superior to “ good 

mouth-filling oaths,” and shook bis fist in his face ! ^uch was the 

general difeorganization, that tjje Governor ^ould not find a man 

whom ho could trust withjiromotion to nlln-comm?8bioned rank ! The 

Company’s ships were strongly buspeoted of piracies at sea; the 

chief factors acte(^ as ^yi'aqts an^ oppressors to the military; the 

agents cheated the Cogipany and the natives, and^ all were eager 

for plunder by sea and by land. • * * 

• 
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Sir Jolin Gayer was 'still detained at Sumt, and fort St. George 
\rai(tltreatene4 with an attack by the native powers. Its fortiBoa- 
tions were pronounced as/ sufficient, but additional garrison was 
urgently needed, and peripission was asked for and d]]i;(ained to 
raise a troop of ISO horse j mortars were also demanded from 
home, as the^shells terrified the natives ; and Fort S^David was 
strengthened.^ ^ 

< In 1703 the Marathas again besieged Surat, and demanded a 
quarter of tl^e revenue as the price of peace. 

In 1704 Sir John Gayer was nominated from home, Governor and 
General fdr the united interests of the Company, and the anxieties 
of his office quietly accumulated, as the Mogul again seized the 
Company’s servants at Surat, and a Mogul army, under General 
Dpnd Khan, threatened Fort St. David, but retired on the pay- 
ment 0^300 pagodas. Dond Khan then made a demonstration 
towards. Madras, which induced Mr. Pitt to complete the wall pre- 
viously ordered rouW the town. A small detachment of recruits 
was at the same time received from England, but twelve out of 
sixteen of the men died soon after lauding. The necessity for 
strong reinforcements was constantly urged, as the war with France 
was progressing and the French at Pondicherry were well supplied 
with men and material, their strength being numerically stronger 
than the garrisons of Forts St. George and St. David together. 
Application was made to Bencoleen Factory for 50 Buggesses, or 
Javanese soldiers, in exchange for whose services it was proposed to 
send an equal number of Topasses.,. 

The progress of the war in Europe prevented the despatch of 
armed cruisers for the suppression of the pirates, who, in 1706, 
had it all their own way, and the same reason rendered the filling 
up of garrison vacancies by fresh troops almost impossible. 

During thi^ ytar the,8eri'ant3 of the old associations became re- 
gularly engaged in the service ‘of the United Company, and the 
appointment of Sir Edward Lyttelton, as President in Bengal, was 
revoked. 

J Sir John Gayer being still detained by the Mogul's Governor at 
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Surat, Sir Nicolas Wa^te represeoted himself hs, his sudbessor, in- 
sinuating that Sir John Gajer had been superseded. Therf was a 
certain amount of truth in his statemen^t, for he had*Seen appo&ted 
by the United Company to act during Sir John Gayer’s detention. 
InsteaS of using his powers for his rival’s restoration to freedom, 
he instig^d the native Governor to greater severity, and Sir John 
and the agent of ihe late London Company were stiTl mor§ closely 
confined. Sir Nicolas Waite was, in course ^of time, severely cen- 
sured for his conduct, but those of the members of the Court of 
Directors who had lately belonged to the English Company secretly 
approved hisjiroceedings. 

Sir Nicolas Waite visited Bombay and reported the walbrodhd 
the town as unfinished, and recommended that in future the 
ganison should consist of 200 Europeans, formed into‘3 companies, 
and 50 gunners. 

Forts St. George and St. David were again threatenediiy natire 
forces, and recruits were urgently demanded, especially for the 
latter, which had lieen greatly increased, and a wall bai been baiilt 
round Cuddalore. The absolute necessity for powerful reinforce- 
ments was again and again urged, as the French at Pondicherry ^ 
were now very strong, their supply of troops and recruits having 
been carried out with the utmost regularity. 

It is interesting to note that Exchange fluctuated considerably 
even in those early days in India, for Mr. Pitt, the Madras Pre- 
sident, was severely blamed for having paid certain debts due by 
the Company, at the rate of 10s. fid. the pagoda, instead of 9s., 
the rate formerly current. The value of the pagoda in 1706 was 
reported as 11s. , 

The state of the garrison of Bombay at this time was sufficiently 
hopeless j with the Mogul army within tjjree days’ 'march of its 
walls, the number of European trooj^ was 40 ! The native 
Governor of Surat wks also becoming mdre troublesome, and 
threatened the destruction of all the European nationalises trading 
at Surat. • This conduct 'iliduoe’d the Dutch factory to t^e action: 


the agent blockaded \he harb 9 ur and 'Seized Mbgul shipping tc 
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the value of 2,000,QOO o£ rupees. This energetic behaviour brought 

the native Governor to his senses. 

Tl^ following year, the ^arathas having defeated ‘the Mogul 
army near Ahmedabad, again attacked Surat, and for nine days 
plundered the villages in the ‘neighbourhood.’*' ** 

With all <these troubles, 8 recruits only were received ih Bombay 
daring 1706, arfd 3 companies of natives were disbandeS^for neg* 
lect of duty. Sir Nicolas Waite urged the neegssity of'de^atching 
at once from England 200 Europeans at least, with a double pro- 
portion • of odicers. Madras was no better off, having been re- 
inforced by ,8 men ^ only, at a moment when a French^ attack from 
Poudicherry was dkily expected ! At For't William, Calcutta, 16 
recruits had been received, raising the garrison to 129 men, of whom 


66 were Europeans, besides the gunner and his crew in charge of'the 
artillery.t By this time the whole of the stock of the united 
Cempanies in Bengal had been removed to Fort William. The 
smallness of the garrisons above mentioned proves how little 
aggressive were the agents of the Companies ; indeed, so modest 
were the ideas emanating from Fort William regarding its garrison, 
that the President recommended that the troops for its protection 
and that of the valuable property of the Company should never 
bo allowed to fall below the strength of 100 men, this very 
moderate force being considered the smallest number capable of 
eflSciently working the defences in case of attack. 

To increase the troubles and anxieties of the Agents in India, 
news was received of the massacre of the Company’s servants at 
Pulo Condore, near Borneo, by Malays. Trade was everywhere 
almost at a standstill, that of the ]\|alabar coast being ravaged by 
the Maratba pirates, of whom more will be' said hereafter. 

The year 1107 was of^ immense importance to the Company and 
to India generall]^ for it witnessed the death of the Mogul 
Emperor, Aurungzeb($, which took 4 )lace in/February, and was the 
sigwal for c|vil wax of (the fiercest character. . 

* Bruce’s Amah, ^ 

^ t 'Broome’s Hktory of tho Bengal Aimy. 
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Duringthelalst few fears of the reign of’Aurudgzebe, Hindostan ■ 
had been fast going to ruin. From his death the fall bf jHhe 
Mogul Empire dates, and the history of* modern India may be said 
to begjg* . . 

Although it is not the province of this work to enter into the 
politics ol>..Hindostan, it may be mentioned, tha^ Aurungzebe, 
whose imperial title was, by the way, Alumgheer, “ thg conqberor of 
the world,* had at hisHeath reached the advandfed age of uinety>ooe. 
He had by will — some, especially Stewart, in his Histony of Bengal, 
say verbally — divided his Kingdom between his three sons: to 
Mahomed Mtftizim, the eldest, he assigned Cabul,*and the provinqgs 
of Lahore and Multan ; to Mahomed Azim, the second son, he 
gave the central portion of Hindostan ; and to the youjigest, Khan 
Bukhsch, the southern provinces, or Deccan. 

Immediately after the death of Aurungzebe, Azim s^ed the 
royal camp and treasure, and h^ir.g confirmed all the, ministers of 
the late Emperor in their appointments, marched on Delhi to 
secure it against his elder brother Muazim, then known as Shah • 
Alum. Muazim hud, however, with the assistance of his son Azim 
Ooshan, the (xovernor of the Bengal Province, seized upon Agra, ' 
where was stored all the treasure of Shah Jehan, besides which, 
Azim Ooshan supplied him with 9 crores of rupees.* With Agra in 
his possession, and this great treasure, ho raised a powerful army 
and utterly defeated Azim in an action near Agra in which the 
latter and his two sons were killed. 

Muazim then assumed the wtle of Bahadur Shah, and mounted 
the throne of Delhi ; his first a§t was to reward the fidelity of 
Azim Ooshan by nominating hifii Governor of Bengal, Bebar and 
Orissa, to which he added the province of Allahabaii ; but being 
desirous df keeping him for eu time near llis person at court, he 
desired him to nomin%to Mooshad C^oly E.aw, Jiis deputy in 
Bengal and Orissa, and to appoint his own nominees to the charge 

* Nine niiltions sterling; but Stewart values the erore at .£1,250,000 in tho« 
days, ’which, if his calculation is correct, would, make the value of the 9 or^es^ 
£11,250*000. 
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• of Behar and AUahaba'd. This gave hitfi the opportunity of 
rewarding twg of his most faithful adherents, the brothers Syed 
Abdullah Khan and Syed Hussein Alii Khan, boasted descendants 
of the Prophet, and after^ands famous in the political 'history of 
Bengal ; to the former he entrusted the province of Allahabad, and 

t • 

to the latter Bghar. 

On the deap of Bahadur Shah in 1712, Azim Ogshan seizvid 
the royal treasure, but was defeated and killed in a general action^ 
by tlie sous the late Emperor, the elder of whom ascended the 
Mogul throne under the title of Jebandar Shah. Jehandar Shah 
was in turil defeated and put to death by Ferrokshere; son of Azim 
Ooshan in an action near Agra. Ferrokshere assumed the imperial 
title intranuary 1713. 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century ^ May 1887, Sir \V. W. 
Hunter, JK.C.S,!., gives some interesting details of the pay of the 
jfative tKOops in the service of Aufungzebe ; a trooper (one horse 
silladar) received about £2 10s. a month ; a four-horse silladar * 
^abdiit i;i6^; a matchlock man £2 4s. ; a native artilleryman 
about £3 10s.; a European artilleryman (generally Portuguese) 
;£22 a month ; wljilst a commander of 5,000 horse received as much 
as £15,000 a year. This was high pay in a country where grain 
food cost about |d. a pound, although it is said to have risen to 
6d. a pound during Aurungzebe’s southern campaign in 1705. 

In 1707 Sir Nicolas Waite, who still continued in command at 
Bombay, Sir John Gayer not having up to that time obtained his 
release, applied for recruits from home, and for twelve commissioned 
oflBcers, the three regular compares being kept up with the greatest 
difficulty. Military stores were alsti) urgently needed. 

In Madras afeairs were even worse. Forts St. George and St. 
David were menaced by the neighbQuring Nabobs, but a*Maratba 
invasion of thp O^rnatic cifuntry, called off the armies. Four 
recruits only were received where 400 were^required. 


tren 


A four-horse silladar is a cavalry soldier who fUmishes four horser and accou- 
jents, which he kts out to troopers called Bagheers ^,the system is, to a modified 
He, stiU carried out in the Native cavalrf of India, 
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Bengal was %ttle affected by the civil war, i»nd Oaldutta, now 
regularly built and under the protection of the guns of Foft .Wil- 
liam, rapidly grew in importance ; but.^its garrison ’was still ^eak, 
consis^p^ of 126 men only, forty-six of whom were Europeans 
besides the “ gunner and his crew.” As the conJpany grew in impor- 
tance, one, of the principal cares was the building of strong factories, 
capable of with*stauding any attack from neighbouring Native 
powers, ^nd training the Agents, factors, ./nd other inhabitants 
for self-defence. In all these factories, many of them far distant 
from Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, the three great strongholds, 
regular troops in small numbers were maintaine4. Whenever per- 
mission could be gained, or the apathy of the"' Native Governbrs 
rendered the permission unnecessary, the factories were iegularly 
fortided. Towards the end of the year, however, the most stringent 
economy was enjoined, and many factories in Western India were 

withdrawn. Forts and factories were still maintained iS. Carwar, 

» 

Tellicherry, Ajengo and Calicut, and factories at Sifrat, Swally, 
Broach, Ahmedabad and Cambay. Bombay, besides nts prinsipal 
fortress, Bombay Castle, was further defended by small forts at 
Worlee, Sion, Mazagon, Mahim, and Scwree.* 

In 1708 the complete union of the Companies was carried out, 
when it was determined that the three Presidencies should be separate 
and distinct, each being absolute within its limits ; the President 
of each, who was also Commander-in-Cbief of the military forces, 
being responsible to the Directors at home. The forces now con- 
sisted of men sent as recrui|:s direct from England, deserters from 
the French and Dutch factories, ^j^ortuguese or Topasses, and Native 
Sepoys. All the Europeans .'.were dressed and armed after the 
military fashion of the ‘day; but the Native troops, although drilled 
in the ase of the musket, were chiefly arpaed with the sword, the 
spear and shield, wore their native dyess, and- were commanded by 
Native officers. It i^ not known what was the actual number 
of the Native troops at the period of th§ 8malgam|itipn oP'xbe 

^ Since those early d^ysi Bombay has so extended that all these places form 
di8t]|:jctB of the great city of to-day, , 
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Companiet, but Mill, in his History of British India, vol. ii., 

says, t^at in 1707 an effort was made to raise the Sepoys at 

% • • • * 

CaliJutta to 300 men. : 

An early act of the Court pf Directors of the United llampany 
was the dismissal frflm their service of Sir Nicholas Waite, a Mr. 
Aislabie bSing appointed in his place. About the same time 
Sahoji, tjje Maratha Chief, applied to the Governor of ^Bombay for 
arms, ammuni6on, inc^iey, and European troops, to aid bun in his 
wars*against the Mahometan powers whicli had divided the country 
between them on the death of Aurungzebe, and had cut themselves 
adrift from the rule,of Khan Bukhsch, the son of the larte Emperor, 
auff King of Viziapore and Golcondah, Tins demand could not be 
complied with.* 

Comparative security had so increased the numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay, that the population, in 1715, was computed by 
the Kev. Jfer. Cobb, in his account of»Bombay, at 16,000 souls. 

During this year an important event occurred in Bengal ; an 
embessy laden with costly presents to the value of ^30,000 was 
sent to the Imperial Court at Delhi for the purpose of obtaining 
additional trading privileges from the Emperor Eorokshere.f The 
mission was completely successful, but it was two years before the 
patents were despatched, and the embassy returned to Calcutta. 
The success of the Ambassadors was due mainly to a lucky acci- 
dent. Feroksbere was suffering from a disease that baffled the 
skill of the native physicians. Mr. Hamilton, the medical officer, 
attached to the embassy, was then c|illed in, and succeeded in 
curing the Royal patient, who conferred on him large presents, 
and, as a further reward, granted the privileges asked for, which, 
among other things, included permission to purchase a district con- 

V 

* Bruce’s AnmU, ‘ • 

f Some of the prefieutei.-tfre eaumer^ted by Dr. Nolan, who quotes a letter from 
the Ambassadors dated Delhi, or Shah Jehanabad, July Sth, 1715. 

“ We prepared for our first proRoiits, viz. one hundr^li gold mohurs ; the table 
clockT’liiGt with precious stonoff; the unicorn’s horn ; the gold scrutoire bought from 
Tendy Oauii ; the largo piece of ambergrie ; th^ alio *dd cholumcho manttla work ; 
and th^ map of the world ; these with the honorable Governor’s letter were 
t ''sentfid, everyone holSing somothifig in his baud us usual.” 
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taining thirty-leven t^wns and villages, and %xjteiiding •ten miles 
from Calcutta on either side of the river Hoogly* Thu^ fcr a 
second time; was the Company indebted to its medical officer^ for 
important^rants, the reward of their skill and self-abnegation.* 

In 1^16 the low wall was completed round th<e town of Bombay ; 
this was carried put by voluntary subscription of the inhabitants, 
who agreed to extra taxation for the completiorf of tWs most 
important w6rk. ^ ^ • 

In 1717 the Ostend Company came into existence, much to^tho 
aimoyanee of the Court of Directors in England, who, from time 
to time, obtained Acts of Parliament prohibiting fpreigij adventure 
in India under severe pi^alties. The Ostend Company disappeartd 
in 1726. * 

* 

Ia the meanwhile the forces of the Company must Have been on 
the increase, for in 1718 an Act of Parliament was obtained, 
authorizing the Company to |eize the persons of all ijfterlopeips 
found within their limits, and send them to England, •wfiere they 
were to be subject to a penalty of £500 for each offtmeo against 
the trading rights of the Association.t 
Dr. Nolan from contemporary records describes the civil adminis- 
tration of the military department as the worst possible, robbery 
in every form being perpetrated upon the soldiers, British and 
Native, by purveyors and others with impunity. Yet they were 
not inactive, for in 1718 the Dessareo, a rajah whose territory 
bordered on Carwar, besieged that fort during a period of two 
months, when reinforcements were received from Bombay. Ho 
raised the siege and was afterwards defeated. As the native forces 
continued to hover about Carw|i,r, a force of nearly 3,000 men was 
despatched from Bombcfy, which, according to Alexander Hamilton 
in his Account of the East Indies^ behaved •disgracefully, 

* Tlid presents given to Hamilton by the En^ioror were,. as Lj^noted by Dr. Nolan, 
as follows : — • • * 

The King was pleased k) give bi5i in public, viz. a vest, a culgee aet with 
precious stones, two diamond rings, an elephant, a horsed and 5,000 ri^pee^ be^ftdfes 
ordering, at^the sanK; tiibe, all*his small instruments to be made in gdld!", viz. gold 
buttons for coat, waistcoat, and breeches, set with jewels.’* 
t Mill’s British India>. . * 
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retired in dront of^afi iaferior force, and o^ly manUged to escape 
under pover of the guns of the fort.* 

'rtie following year saw the English embroiled with the Portu- 
guese, the subject of quarrel being the expulsion of intriguing 
Portuguese priests *from Bombay, and ill treatment of TSlhglish 
subjects aU Thanna in retaliation. A small force from Bombay on 
two occasions Shelled Bandore and exacted humble apologies from 
the Portuguese. The troops of the Company, qioreover', found their 
work cut out for them in attempts to suppress the growing power 
of the Maraflia pirates, who constantly threatened the trade of 
India in general, ^and Bombay in particular, by sea. A short 
description of thesS pirates may prove of Interest, as their subse- 
quent ouerthrow by the British in alliance with the Maratha nation 
was destined,* in the future, to greatly increase the power of' the 
latter, and pave the way to the Maratha wars and the downfall of 
the Maratha Kingdom. , 

As far Ea«l^ as the end of the seventeenth century, one Konoji 
Angria, Admiral of the Maratha Beet, a man of ability, and a 
courageous soldier, having declared himself independent of the 
Maratha power, seized the small island of Suvarndurg near the 
coast, south of Bombay, and built himself swift vessels and rowing 
boats capable of carrying fifty or sixty armed men, with which he 
attacked the rich merchant-ships trading along the coast. These 
piracies were first confined to the native traders, but the fame of 
his courage and success soon called many daring adventurers to 
his standard, and enabled him to undertake larger enterprises. 
His dominions extended from near Bombay to Goa, and pene- 
trated some twenty to thirty miles jnland, and included many of 
the strongholds fortified by the great Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha Empire. ^ . 

As Angria grew ii^strengt^ being ’master of the coast-line, he 
attacked the flags of the Dutch, P(Vtugues^ and other European 
- • 

* It is'lAicc'jiist to say that Hamilton’s statements ^nld bb received with caution, 
as in Lie writings he is generally inimical to the Company and its servants, he, hun- 
kaving been a noiftriouB “ Intealoper.” ^ • 
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nations at seaf and to^k from the French* thS Jupiter, &nd at one 
time three Dutch ships, one of which carried an armament^of fifty 
guns. At first the Government of Bombay viewed these depreda- 
tions wifb satisfaction, as — being themselves powerful at sea, and 
well "able to cope with the pirates — the attacks on the weaker 
£aropeq,n powers tended to throw the carrying trade into English 
bottoms : but vfhen the thieves became sufiicienfly au(|acious to 
attack and actually capture the Company’s s)|ip8 Der^y and •* 

tion, their forces were joined with those of Portugal for thefover- 
Airow of the Angrias. 

In 1719 an attempt was made to seize Caveiy, one of the many 
strongholds of the pfrates, but the enterprfze failed, probSbly 
through treachery. In 1720 the English ship Charlotte, wag seized 
anU taken as a prize to Gheria, which place it was 'determined to 
attack. Mr. Walter Brown was detailed to command the expedi- 
tion ; he reached Gheria without opposition. A numt>er of the 
pirate ships were destroyed, and some of the pirates 'were killed ; 
but finding the fortress too strong for the force at his command, 
Mr. Brown was obliged to re-embark his troops.* 

In 1722 a combined expedition against the marauders proved , 
abortive, and the Dutch, two years after, met with no better success. 
Perhaps one of the most memorable sea fights off the coast of India 
was the engagement of the English merchant ship Morning Star 
with a pirate fleet of five ships, manned by 2,000 men. The English 
fighting crew is said to have consisted of seventeen men only, 
although there were other men on board. With this small force, after 
being twice boarded, and three times set on fire, her captain and 
all the crew wounded, she managed to make good her escape to 
Bombay, leaving the 'pirates with heavy loss, ‘entangled and in 
confusion after a final effort to board. , 

In 1728 Angria captured the C/jmpany’s^ship, King William, 
and held its commancler a prisoner until a "heavy ransom was paid. 

* Therfecords’of fke RSyal Bodbay Fusiliers say, that in 1^%' a Troop of 
Dragoons was attached t 5 > the Infantry force, and was reduced and incorporated «* 
the grenadier Company in 1727 , » 
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Further attempts t« reduce the power of Angcia were^ made without 
efifeo^. /In I7§0 a treaty was entered into with the Sawant Ward 
State for the purpose of holding the pirates in check. The death 
of Konoji Angria the same year did not improve matters ; <i^e was 
succeeded by his two sons, Sukaji and Sambaji ; the former ruled 
in Golaba close to Bombay, and the latter held the Southfirn coast. 
Sukaji died in 1733, when Colaba fell into the hands of an illegiti- 
■ mate brother, Toolaji,twho formed alliances, nnd rapidly grew in 
power. He attacked the Fort of Ageen, and this event led to a 
treaty between the English and the Sidee of Jingeera ; * this 
proved as abortive* ns other attempts to suppress these pirate 
pests. 'This modern Angria even went so far as to seize the 
town «f*Rewaree on the River I’en, which flows into Bombay 
harbour, and thus commanded the communication between Boml)ay 
and the main land.f 

*A squadron from Bombay managed to intercept the pirate fleet 
in 1734 ; but the enemy escaped, owing to the irresolution of the 
J3ritfsh comeSanders, the result of a divided command. In 1786 
some small successes wore gained by Bombay troops in Ganara. 
«.In 1738 operations wore again undertaken against the Angrias 
under the command of Commodore Bagwell ; again the pirates 
escaped, but suffered some damage from the fire of the English 
ships. The conduct of the Company’s forces, naval and military, 
in these trying expeditions, always acting against vastly superior 
numbers, is said to have been excellent. Shortly after these 
events a fleet of four armed merchant, ships of the Company were 
attacked by a powerful pirate squadron ; the attack was repulsed, 
and is mentioned to show how daring these sea kings had become. 
Internal dissensions and family quarrels somewhat weakened the 
powers of the Angrias, and were taken advantage of by the Gftvemor 
of Bombay, whq despatched /Captain Inohbird to endeavour to 
foment disputes between the brothtfirs, and to gain by diplomacy 

* One Imndrotl Huropeaiis and some Artillery under Capt. Inchbird wtire sent to 
^’'tiigthcn Ills forces. « t 

f Ihsfort/ oj the British Empire in Judia, 
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‘ that which Bothbay hi^d failed to secure by forpe of arAs. Cap- 
tain Tocbbird, however, soon saw the necessity of again appe^ng 
to force, and* seized many of the Angrfas’ ships, in* spite of which 
the latter boldly established a foot-hold on the Island of Elephants. 
Here fTe Angrias must be left for a while, and "attention invited to 
another and more powerful section of the Marathas, the Bajabs of 


Satara, successors of the celebrated Shivaji, 

In a formffr chaptej it has been mentioned^ how, after the death 
of Shivaji, the power of the Rajahs of Satara was usurped by the 
Peehwa Balaji. He was succeeded by his son Bajirav, the most 
renowned of ^he Peshwas, who, by his conquests^ greatly extended 
the Maratha Kingdom. ^In 1724 he conquered die fertile province 
of Guzerat, and ten years later he gained possession of •tlyit of 
Maldwa. In 1788 ^lo tlircateued Delhi itself, and actually 
encamped under its walls, greatly to the alarm of the weak 
Mogul Emperor, Mahomed SJiah, aitliougli he did nof attomjft 
an assault. Tlie same year he inflicted a series *of disasters 
on the Nizam, whom he forced into a humiliating •peace, «wid^ 
among other demands obtained from him the sum of half a million 
sterling. 

The conquests of a brother of Ikjirav first attracted the attention 
of the Government of Bombay. This able commander had seized 
many of the isolated forts belonging to the Portuguese, and taken 
by assault the strong fortress of Thanna, on the Island of Salsette, 
close to Bombay, in spite of the vigorous defence of its European 
garrison* Greatly alarmed, the Governor and Council of Bombay 
wrote to Bengal expressing their^fears that Bombay itself was in 
danger. This expectation was ^hared by the Portuguese Governor 
of Bassein, who, with sortie truth, pointed out that Bombay, already 
celebrated for its riches and prosperity, coiild not loiig hope for 
freedom from molestation, iF the i^arathas' were permitted to 
establish a firm footing^n Salsette. Ho also suggested an alliance 
against that power; this the Bombay Governrtient declinM^4<^clftf- 
ing itself neutral* nt)tvvith*standing which declaration 50 European 
troops were sent to th^ assistaoge of Bandora ; these were, liowe^e#^' 
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withdranD when a Maratba attack was threatened^ a half measure'' 
whipl^ occasioned future trouble.* 
fn 1789, Bassein, then iii Portuguese possession, was invested : 
the Governor applied to iBombay for assistance, which, with the 
exception of 200 e barrels of powder and 4,000 projectiles, was 
refused. ‘An urgent appeal for money was then made; church 
plate, and evfen the guns of the fortress were offered as security, 
but sympathy alone was offered, and a handsome eicuse’* sent.t 
Eventually R8.15,000 was supplied, but this scanty assistance did 
not prevent^the subsequeut capitulation of the garrison (in May,) 
which was. allowed to march away with all the honoiirs of war, so 
gieatly had the Marathas been impressed ‘with the gallant defence. 
The losses of the Portuguese are said to have been 800 officers 
and men bfesides many of the civil inhabitants. The Macatha 
losses were estimated at 5,000 men at least. Shortly before this 
event the Portuguese defences alB^mdora were destroyed to prevent 
them falling'into the hands of the enemy ; the fortress of Versova 
W8ts also abandoned, and on the 14th of February, 1739, the 
Marathas were complete masters of Salsette. 

These events caused serious anxiety at Bombay. The defences 
of the Presidency town of Western India were of the slightest ; 
armed boats in the Thanua Creek or river, and in the harbour, 
formed the outer line, but the town wall (subscribed for by the 
native merchants among others) was but 11 feet in height, and 
quite unsuited to resist artillery-fire. With danger of invasion so 
near at hand, the further strengthening of the defences was taken 
into urgent consideration, and a petition dated July 1739 is extant, 
in which the Native merchants offer the Government the sum of 
118.30,000 to he expended in carrying a ditch round the town.J 
Up to this' time the Deccan was quite unknown to the European 
masters of Bombay^ and litt|,e or no communication, and certainly 
no commerciaT treaty had ever beep entered into with the Maratha 

r 

* Bombay State Papers y Professor W. Forrest, 
f Ibid, 

X Ibid 
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PHEFAC.E. 


PilcsABJW few literary men would ever thinff of altempflhg^ write, 
after Gibbcj^ another History lof the JDecline^and FaU^of tltb 
Roman Empire, or giveT^the world a second br^jant d^stbry 
^of England, treading the same ground 4s JiOrd Haoaulay ; so,* 
turning to the East, yr India, it may safely be^'^iffirinedv iSfter 
the histories of Abbd Baynal, Orme, Mill, Auber, and*,^ fs 
especially regards the great Bengal Sepoy Mutiny, Kayej'^alld 
son, and Holmes — to say nothing of the Decisive Batiks of Indin 
with, as the famous Edinburgh reviewer says of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, “Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere" — tfiere tflre 
lew authors who would venture, even conducted by “hisfewio 
truth," to tread again, over the same fields, “ the long eitent of 
backward time.” And yet, without such |[fill and graphic deta^ 
as abound in tbe wbrks of *the above writers, it would not be 
possible to do ample* justice to tbe Presidential Armies of India. 
By liberal qndlation, and tbe rather unfair, but common mode 
transposing* the^ langudge,, the subjw^ might easily have be™ 
extwisded ft) two*«r tfflree volumeS instead of on<f, whidb wouH 
Iftt^ simpdy wearieMlv^reddat,^U8tegid attracting^ attqpUen ^ 
so th«^ Suth^ o| tlf|^V‘ Cdnti^uatisn,” though atsthe risk of not 
carrying opt Cmun4* |i!iveU><3tft-nqp’s origini^ pkn, ha|4)re|Brted 



f Himas. 

STiiefly^to sytffint'flipsglf- -as trhew ar^weH-knflwTjPpvbliffti^S works 
'^dK, tbe.ku^'ects onptted-^to a few histono^ imd c^ti^rck^tofaeSi 
suppI&mi^Uttg tlv vor^ with various ns<^ul ditsils, and^C as to he 
% 0 ]»e(i, smnewhat Taloablie Appeddioes, ki^ordej to«give theiBiitish 
publio-4-who appear t<^^aveistf little time forj[eadingSug)!tS)V% the 
everAirelcMQe o^spaper— some idea of whrst hasjieenfperfbttaed 
by our ^sidential Amies during the one l^uadred ^(f£% yeisMi 
WtritisTu military glory, wonderful admSni8tratie(i, and 
meroqibtile saeosu^in tfae*East. 

, Undlr^OTemors or Presidents Clive aud Vercist, in Ufeloatta~ 
and, doubtless, <&Ifo in*Madras and iBombay — there were a fhw local 
iigrowls, as 4^our timoi |The Civil and Military oflBcers rfere, to the 
horror the (East India Conjpany and their “ heaven- Wrn 
generjiy^bothjluiAirious dhd extravaga^;*in the opiutou of Olive, 
as wHl^erijftfttfi’ be seent they had beoouie “far gone in luxury and 
deh|uchery'’ ; ^while* the cool, oaloulating, hard-working, and' 
cntkprising/' interloper,’* against whom wa'r had been w^d si&oe 
the <daya of Sir Jodiah Child, the model East India Bireotor, otr 
from the very end of the seventeenth century, was in nearly as 
andmalotts a position as the zealous and most deserving Unoove- 
nanted pffiti^al in the nineteenth. Lord Clive was most anxious to 
cheek the growth of luxury and extravagance in the Indian Army ; 
and n<\w, at the end of the present century, while this preface is 
being written, Europe iVi astonished at the new Emperor William of 
"Cremony taking such a vast interest^ in the yrclfare of the working 
man, and resolving at the same time, with a decision of character 
of which Frederick ^the Great might hafe, be-in proud, that “ the 
. 'arming increase of luxury in the Amy umst be vusisted with all 
seriousness and energy,” <• of the Olive 

language in this wioe resolutipii of ,the independent Empfrpr 
‘William whibi cannot fail ‘to be pteuSlng to'Sjmjijiishm^n.^ , 

1 Under the abte rule of Olive, 'Calcutta rocm * ' lil^e a phmnix from 






deoifitv^ mat^riaU2^slstiHi iJbe l^esident^ AimjeslT 

aoiC pm ^atriotio ‘^Interloping" S^qUant^tBy Yfitb $aofa)> mighty* 
imeo «B V(MxableB.*(he yoblo>heartedt vho equipped a fbrqp and held 
a di8tricl^*dhd tbe«Oalontta Volunteer 0uarda^ who yfpe ready> 
with t]^r IntevlopVa’ <oorp8 of cavalry, in&ntr/ and^^tyi^ji, t9 
defendi the*city against any number of itbel 6epqi|rB>^as W alSo 
the oaaff^l^Arrah, in Bajshahye, Pubna, KiMbnSghifri ^ oth^ 
8t%tioos-~-tho thunder passed away; tlm aia wa^d)^ated ; and the 
Engliahnnn’s "loved/’ but* too muon dMgleoted/vlndfa.was^ 

♦ p 

By Septomber 1808, wjien the GovariAnent had ^een Ihhm over ' 
by the Grown, even such «n anomaly as^a gennine tAngiV Indian 
inwbp.rtw»ia..I«o.ttaiK»»ibl,. ' ’ V 

Doubtless, in tjm«^ of need, our Pretudential, \rpiiea wiK' yet 
have, aad yore, the assistance of a splendid reserve fon^ obiody 
recruited from the strong Unoovenanted ranks— ^‘Biva’s* Own" — ' 
in Caleutta, ^Kladras, and Bombay. As Clive deblafed that Ihdia 

must be kept by the sword, every European in the oonalry ahould 

^ # 

have some military training about him ; and ttotjiing can be better 
than the Volunteer system, coudnoted on fair and liberal principles. 
Wc cannot be entirely civil until the chief opposing forces — ^say, over 
two hundred millions of Hindus and Bfty millions of MahomeddBr 
—are reconciled to each other. 

0 

To meet " coming ^^ts," then, to .complete our great schemes 
of oivilisatiOB^ whatever they may be, every EnJopean in, In^ 
should be^half % soldier. ^h<^grd8t*DnrBi community in Bumbay 
^lydently ob^risKed some views ^f the sort^br they would nottvis 
basiecontl^ been'ihSfCase/li^rve^fslt so pleased at/heiitg«allbwid 

YSit|,^tkt or Destroj-iag Powel’. 
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I. 


^ ^ f* 


*&y tiiitf join tbe Tolwilieer fcoTament.^ "Tfe w 

legar^ng the higbHso^i 

. that has ^a^otioaed thsir ^enroltosat ia titiev ** Joadl 

'^att^loa pf Toluuteers.* ThewVo ^>epo doubt (j|rat wi^*,^nad 
*Par8l» ^u]d form, iu^the eg$td of future rebellioa Oi oomn^aont 
safe aud vplnabls auxiliaries to the Presidential Ajfmiea. 'ThiS^imd 
maoy ot{i|^r matters, should he thoroughly iindeVatho^ by the 
fingjKhju^ at fiome, espeoialiy should he have any posilioii in 
tlfe {Joj^e Govetfujpent 0 # India. Buttne question eySroomes' to 

the An^-Ihditfti mind, or to the servant, civU or tnilil^Ey, who 

* • * % ^ 
hIS passed his.*h<ist year^ in the qpuntry, When are the SInglish 

'^fOBl^oing to undeastapd India} £oho answers, When ? They 

^ have.lieei^ told spoths of times that “ India is the largest appendage 

• of a ^taalc em^re«whioh KiUiWodd ever saw**; and again, as if a 

libel Qnftbe gao^ral intel|,i^ence of the j4nowned British Senate — 

although wrfeten forty'years ago, yet true in, part now — " that tbo 

i^oVanee and tng indifference of both Houses of Parliament upon 

matters connected with India is deplorable.” To say that things 

have not greatly improved in these respects would be wrong. But 

houf- is it possible for the British Parliameut to do justice to India 

when so much of its time is given to Ireland, with a population uf 

t ^ 

fifty or sixty ritpes less than that of our greatest Bependeuey ? 

With one m; two exceptions, for many years, there has been 

soarocly any instance oi an honourable member of the House of 

'JJbmmons throwing his^ whole heart and soul into an Indian ques*- 

tion, with the energy (to say nothing of the eloquence) of a Burhe 

» * 

or a Sheridan, so as to plepe his auditory /or^he time actually in 
-ladia, while redressing the wrongs of its people, or,, it may he, pf 
those who form a portion thd machinery of its government. In 

t. „ ^ ‘ ^ r 

this springtof 1890, public attent^n will have been directed to t^e 
itemarhnhle oWessions of 4wo> diSttuguished* Members of Parlia* 
ment regarding * their Indian experiences^ arh now some 
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IsidiptB of BrMiBh iotor^ boiog ereiMi*ia^4'^ 

l&diiatWa^*^wheii%» tlod febot the im^res&ioa Irtft m^vokvmif 
Bty^’s mind by hw^isit India was tbat?of “ |be lac&l^^iiary 
aoUdity,ai;^d safety ojT our agovenment.” Nol auoh a gnat obanoe' 
at ^r|0ont| ai in days of Sir John Ifl^colm, of oni? as be* 
. gnaintiy a(l!id> "getting, up in the morning with oaf throats cnti*' 
And* agfutf! Mr. Ohiid^rs after bis visit to India was fain to oonjbss 
how lit$8 he bald learnt about India after months of a^ost’^-’’ 
^tinuous* tra^elUn^j Study, and oonversaticfb. Tbjats is ooShijtg ^ 
the fi:iv«I^8,"giube'trotter'’ about suoh admiralty laof^ and, 
shrewd remarks of the M.F. travellers, ,wiio m^*.yeit takers trip 
into "D^est Africa” with she greatest tsaveller of^)ir*timey“ 
^ho is now rivalling Burnes, whenj to throw a* linear l^tover 
Asia years ago) lie came to Londoh with the^manusOrjpt of 
his famous travels into Bokhara. Nor is there aught «ave^dewn<^ 
'‘right earnestness in th« energetic and philantbropii; acfion of |ifr. 
H. S. King, M.F., wlfo daring a brief visit to Jndia not^>hbIy 
powerfully advocated the claims of the UncOvenanted,” bg^fbeititi 
time to visit the city of the Nizam at Hyderabad, taking an 
interest in a local educational iustitute, and sdsb to bnag bfick 
in his pocket a grand scheme for the establishment of an Indian 
Institute in England. It is only suoh well-tim^d ahmgy^ in a 
variety of ways, that can make our great Indiau Empife reailjr worth 
possessing, and cause the Englishman, with reference to Oarlyle’s ^ 
remark, to be’ as loth to eradicate India from" his country’s historf J 
as to take away his own loved Sbakspeare from our literature. 
The Obelsea pbilosoj^hej^ jeans to the immort^ity of Shaks|war6 ; 
foii, he thinks •“ Indian Empire will go, at any rafe, some ivg'y 
This is sadly pfbpbelio for*tll(v PrfisiSeBtial Armies. The ohain 
of ^ifltorieal^garrative in Jhis wo|k disappears purposely after tlid 
ooni]agBt of Myson^the imilbdtanoe of> which* Oan •i4vear.be luUy> 
•apprwirted ;\u4»'wh^ll,\|: fe^uiredAtie foresight, vi|oor, and de«hr. . 



Mwqu^se^ Gocnvi^iB'aiiid'Wt^S^I^AAi^ ' 
i$H 5(m%y of our e^leet 'Iqi BeuaittpUi^^ 

*' lil3(8ori<^ tr&y be the Srat grftn4^'fie)d^«ff' potahii^Atim fbe 
**di^yf>f prowess bj^lhe (Jtvee Presideuoy^artties. KQ)«r'^A|i!idi 
1890^, iuutaad of the expeosive pride, pou\p, «n^ (dreillplMiills^^ . 
gloiHous ve read that Feaee is also bavfog her 
bf aifeip ^|ing a subscription of ^61,000 sterling <to ^ 

W»W i<»..*trtli.».»g .. WuD*Ii»««t; 1. B.gUd-fe. 
,tbe ooi7v%udD«e $ai isrelf^ of Indian geiot]en>en« ^en^iji^Biy gir'en 
b^ Ifts Maiyirajab ob Mysore. ^ * 

It ^ay now be stated^ that the first sis cbi^ters of this work, 

, wiit&n,|y thliste Oolonel Bire^t>Garnao, appeared in lihejfw^ 
and Nm>if Ma^iumet tholast in the nouber for June 1888. Of 
t.hese* sfx ohaptore alone, H might he saKt that there are fi)W ooutri* 
butane to *lQdj 80 hibtory whieh giro So muoh iofonaatleii in so*^ 
B^^u'tqpaep; and hence the utility of (hit woi;k ^ntxduiols^snd 
pfiwtegAfpdents may heoome apparent. >j 

As to the ehaptsTg a eonsidemble portian of ft orif^idly 
appeared tp 2*^ IttdiaM Maganne for March and Aihril 1889, 
under t^fle of A’ra, Oity of the new Marquisate : the old * City 
of Oinn»^*#nd Cippftai of tlie Jewels' Kingdom.'’* The dargor part 
of the ifAtmii paper referred ehiefly and briefly to the minerids of 
Burma aad the now velhknown ruby miues, which, of oourse, 

Cr « 

ilhve notinag to do *eith <^6 Pre^denilai ^Armies farther i8ian 
bad they not oonquered Pegu^pi Upper Burma there would now 
have Imu no '* Bul^ Mines (^pany, Iaiq|itoii<” ^ 

Two of the greatest living authorities Indian military affairs 
^ —both distinguished Augto-IjpSmnsMiavc kindl^^furnii^bed replies 
to a few bi^af queries oUbmitted tp tbei% with a wiew HO j|ive ntope 
smmplStoimB^to thotpresefft work.* 

**jBLad you asked me your qo^qni s«ti^ ^^y fears ago^or* 



iM 

''■If ‘ * • 4 

ifrliwf i i^tonli^ faave 

mittlliwn M Mhbj a»e: H oeatnil^HMtf*^ K«f * 

oth^l UffBAsm iitt Ballgftl j»e t|ifHe<| to BSoiiftyJdw Hud 

t3to ypUuitoar syatom ia iiapohtie'for In^t^ jBftt. Br&itili lai^k xiT 
m^ktpg«t Wvimt&V^; aod }M»iriQ|* aloib% hertolf |o Ij^^aatepT 
gaiWijnts^'teiiat a^apt herself to Wemt» amya. wlMuto 

dan* tnnafotn) her, ao to *8 imUttomaUod has toM4f 

* •• ^ ^ * 4m K 

garnet aoet prepared to say ratoi iat' toba iMNaea 

^tom ettonioae ^Uaeiona aad make 
iti;'o^a» 'bi^b, mtd Ooveraotoafc at horn vUi aiilstd^^ia^piH\ » 
their nomioeea. For the preaeat day, my i|ap«nh^ll4k'<4»at 
“ 1. OatawaBdera-in-chief way wil ha ij|«'P*a(d^n«ieii^ 

* 2, A oeptrallaalion ayatexa ail troopAH In jSp under . 

idle Isamedrata ken *of the ooo ootofiialtdaHB‘^<|tl«f (in^ not - 
neoesaarily aaaimila^Bg organiaatioa) mig^l aoc^iaaltbtly, 
*the eotoBUto!der<>iB<<ohMif and hia staff arera tdih Oam^t their pl;^, 
^^8^ T&a Taloateeiif aasietanoa ahoold W^iyaral^ laaAad'to and 
oohffBod to ittoalitieB.” ’ * 

It 

Frost 8 |i 4 a jgitoat authoniy on aha su^hMsil^ todto wstiBy, 
the followiBg ialhciaadoB wouid aaaW to It 

is tbo opiidoa of this awiQenl Ao.glo'lBdiaB 
« lat. 3!3h*t I don’t think there can be anotlitol 
we man ail the guns,* hold all the forts, and ohCt^ dcmi'' 
Bating positiona in India; and the aatiTSs^itoiriit < , 

**2od. 1 am in %onr of iboUahing thtf oommexid»^kt*Bfakf131 
Madras and Bombay. ^ 

*'^rd. VoljUnteeaa ipaludia should -•be tgaatod pMMiy as 
A^wlttoteera imEngland treated^ You must reebllect tihth thpu 
the first mutiny* broke out* in 18^5, m had only^80,B0(|(|h^g^ 
^opa in, India to about ^,OOCl*nat>ves (I* write i'roq|i iwwiiaryl’ 
whcNC^ ’ncOT wo*Jia^ ^.UoO* to* 128,000. • Thetf Ihe^niaki'roi 
• manaed more titon ^alf* ^^'gussy whereas now 4ey msB nopd/'O 



QflxS ^ tUM^i*** $l)e^QA^ves Ihdld tfae im6i]|li> fiallt 

itH tt iftfi^^ fortcoMos ; dow Ih&f hold noti^, 

There Kf^ greet disooeWt throo^hoat 1^0 ohWiry *3i0jf $ 

^no*^4iwrt » not. ThS nativM were «^ke| the Hogiis^ 
aeleep. • Yet, in spit* of Aehe dravbaol(B,r«re ^revetled! ejERl# 
ooalif they have nj^obanoe of eaoOess &ow ? “• , ^ ’ 

T3ier& %an d^aht that, ea stated hf thp first^aathoxlty, 

/' BfJlii^i1[Ddia is 00 longer * Oriental.’ A new oigaaiza^oo of 

the [])!liao PresMency arojies will, however, reqoitetskiU as IreU m , 

eaatioa ; and it is highly {tjeasing to read that Sir FTed^*<!k 

is to he detained m li?diaao direot*or aid in looh a nohle purpose* 

wdl oif gnized highly effective local armies — which ,oaD only 

« bp effeoalie if kept up to the full strength of officers — should ever 

be ImYed up |by impregnable defences, which, unfortuuately, haa 

.been tar lifo&*|^nerally the case in the1?re8id6noie3 of India. 'We 
« « « 
have noj^ as a ^le, been so foolish as to desbisc our enemy in the 

fi^d)^btit we h<^ve for a long series oi years despised MU hi the 

mAtCBr<H>f local defsnoe; and, although not fouing aftotfaer 

mutiny, we have fbr long quite closed our eyes to the possibility of 

some strong haval European Power one day attacking India, while 

oiv ownrhaty tnig^t he fully employed elsewhere. 

The question now is, Have either of the three Prmdeney oHies 
strong support ? There is one thing quite certain that, in addition 
< to neglecting other measures of strategy, or grmid taotios,” we 
^ave neither in CaloUta, Madras, «r Bombay, ordinary maxim 
though it be, assured to,, the artillery “ all its defensive effeot.” 
The uselessness and*neg]^t of the defetfets dF Bombay occupied 
the zealous attention of tb^ Duke^of Connaught before leavihg 
.J^dia aUd his .high .command m the Bombay presideilby. It is 
to hoped ^hat serioW charges nf a siluilar nature'll] •never 
broUght^ainst^tbob who are ^psponsibk foi;t})«*coinp|ete*e£d'enoy 
*of ,the defences of C^cutta, MaJJrw; imd Bajlgoo^. With strong 



tisfim* , 1 ^ 

4qfelS«|j J|[)werfiu|g«B8 rewly to 

i fc^XIHve’s (tbfioluto nooewity, a steoog HQ^BOoiTjiaiklitfg 

? KaitiQii.al tX3o»gie9Bes, posgtljle elective 

tili« e!««live prinoigle, ^ndedf as Sir Citdc^s Pejafy* iiid-oi^ 
isltd twores jin Oudlt, impi)||aet theory *— ^nts * 

• gMistio l^ahomedans .and Hindos, caste piqudj^s> and B«fssistt 
designs o^* our ^Eastern Empire, need o^aiety ^ imd 

the ob^eo of H good Indian ]^dget-^like that vbislitTs«aSd*to, 

^ il • * 

^exist in tha prp^nt year* — will he more piiobsbb tMai ytj^irfo, 
If'" tbs 8wo"d /anoot be sheathed in liighlj^qiviliSBd llawpsjlt»f is it* 
possible that it can, % a long tltoe to comdJNtb |i^*;ntjWiy djI^Biiig 
forces i^d such a vast, overwhelming populgtiOB, be 
fndia? ' 

,W.F.B.L. ' 

London, April 1890. *- 


* PbMnmd to tlie Ligi^tive Oolwcil on Ksreb 21, nAd t^U^araa 
(.ftttstsOtxSty ftiulset of tbe loot ooTea or »igbt yeara. A Wt tbe* sdASte of A||f Qwt 
inn oimmaeeSibkt Sr David Barbotoro Budget gave a tlnfa aid three, 

quarten'orom (tnilliotte), '* aehieved without extra taxktfeu or^bM^sSfA'’ 
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SKETCH OF. 

THE AUTHOR’S CAREER ANO SERTHCSS. 


-♦ 4.1 

Colonel Edward Stirling Rivett-Car^^ac, sod, of Rear-' ^ 
Admiral Rivctt-Carnac, born at Broadstairs, Kent, 14th September 
1841, died 28th February 1888, at Soutlisea. Jlntered the stfrvir^ 
us Cornet, 1st Bengal Cavalry, 4th »]aniiary 1858. Lieutenant, 
18th May 1858; lIHh Hiisburs, 18th May 1858; Captain, l!^th 
Hussars, 25th January 1871. Exchanged to 11th Hussars, 14lh 
February 1872; Major (local India), 4th January 1878; ‘Major, 
(Brevet), 31st January 1880; Lieu tenant- Col one], July 1881; 
Colonel, July 1885. 

Service. , ^ 

* i 

1858. — March to July 1858. ** Indian Mutiny Campaign, attached 
to 7th Hussars. Officer Chief in Command, Lieutenant- 
Genelal Sir CoTiii Campbell. MedaL^ , 

1860. — China War, in Fane'^ Hor^e.j. Sinho : Siege of Taku 
Forts ; •Chinbia Whan ; Tatigcliow. . Chirf in command,^ • 
Lieutenant-General , Sir *Hope ^Grant, G.O.??. Medal, 
witi claq)s lor Ta^u Ftos and Pekin ;» mentioned by 
Brigadibr P:.ttlo 'hfter Siqho and 'Hangchow in Ins dp- 



BKITOH 'op ^niE MITBOB’^ OJVBKBB AirD’flEBT^BS. 

• ; • . : ' « ./•, 
E^aCcl^s;,me||^oiied in G.O. I^.Ut ol Jlij^j^l^nourable 

^^e^retwy.of State for India, No.' 50, of«’2^h January 

?.\861. • 

r 18<t,7. — Brigade-Major,* and A.D.C. to, Major-General* W. F. 

Beatson, Ailahabfedl o ^ 

1868. — Abyssiuijn Campaign, Transport Corps.^ Chief in com- 

•inand^ J^ieutepant-General Sir Kobt-rfr Napier. ^Present at 

taking of Magdala. M^ntiongd as havflig received the 

approt)a*ion of his superiors for zeal and •abifity ; 

Military Depaftpaent^s letter, 10th Decembm*^868, from 

Secretary ol^taie for InHia. Med^L 

' 1§75. — Db^ember. Pelhi, Assistant Quartermaster - General 

^ f i Cavak'y Division. lijajor - General Honourable A. 

o Har^ingfe’s force. ^ 

,1876.— De'iM ''Imperial Assemblage,^ Assistant Quarlennaster- 
GeiiQial Artillery Division. ^ 

1^877^ — Jai\uarj to May. Special Famine^ Duty, Madras. Under 
Sir Richard Temple (now Baronet and M.P.). Favourably 
mentioned in despatch of India Office, 19tli August 
1877. 


eMay. Military Secretary to II.E. the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Richard Temple. 

1878.— Thanked by H.E. for services in despatching Malta 
expedition. * 

^ 1880. — Also for ser^^ceB in connection with the Kandahar railway, 
and completion of Jacobabad-Sibi section, commenced 
5th Octciier 1B79, and comfl^ted/ 14th ^January 1880, 
representing the construction of 133^ miles of surface 
broad-gauge rafftwQy jn 101 days, showing aij average of 

4 . * * • '* ' 

1 1 miles. • 

* • .Brevet-MslJor, foil 

< general services i 

‘ . ' • 

* f 


conrtecVio^n witlf /^Tgiian Campaign, and 
a Inditj., |Ltghan w 
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SK^OH OP THE. author's OARSEB aSD SBEVIOES. lix 

.1 * ' • * • 

1880. — $ecretaif to General Warre, QpQiifiabdi^-in*Chief> , 

* #£*mbay. 

• f ’ ’***• 

1881. — Mtlitary Secretary to General the tfionourlble A. 

^ • Uardiage, pomjifander-in-Chief, iftombay. * 
1886.*-Half Pay ; retpmed home. * • » 

We mavf therSforg, remark that Colonel Camao was t^ken into 
“ the silent larg?’' prematurely, or the m*archirfg‘'ordel‘9-:5wbiclf 
none qf us. can ever gainsay — were pnt*in forc(i long before his 
*life’s work of usefulness might be considered neir an hfinvurable 
cl»8e. * t ’ . , • • * 

The name of Carnac occupies an impdrtpot place *in Indiatr* 
l^story. We have already alluded to the Major iu our ^rief* his- 
torical sketch, when he. was in cominjiod of the^Bengal armv, flnS 
defeated that of the Emperor of Delhi in the Jl^yi o% ^live, 
.He then took M. La,w and his French followers jprishners ; com-* 
manded the army at tke defence of Patna; and eventually accom- 
panied Clive to P'ngland, January 1767. He had now attained Ae 

• 

rank of General, and Clive was anxious to get his friend a seat 
among the Court of Directors. And then, at an earlier dfcte, 
there is a Lieutenant Jacob Carnac, who volunteered for service 
with the Bengal European Regiment from H.M. 84th. 

Running down the years, and coming nearer our own time, we 
arrive at James Rivett-Carnac, whose period of service as director 
of the East India Company extended from 1327 to 1839. He wa#, 
made a baronet in ISSO, and appointed Governor of Bombay in the 
same year. Colonel^ Rivgtt-Camac, laid .Military Secretary to the 
Commander-i^-Chief, Bombay Army, it was declared in a highly 
appreciative tons by a leading Anglo*Jpdian journal* in London, 
had left India arJidst* a flood of eulogy fijpta the Indian preSa ’ 
de was well knowpV^d appuesiateii thaough ihiree /listiujgpisffiug 

* • An<|afk ItaXl, Mweh 2, W86 
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qualifioatidj^ f K's* personal popularity; this bi|Jinac\f/'aDd veil* 
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considered ei^eavou/s to improve the positiod of the JT^^ive Sepoy ; 
and fiis ]farious articles on the great question of Russitfa' advance 

• t ( 

.towards bur splendid ''dominion, which, gained 'him distinction 
througjiout India. He had 'also paid special attention tr the 
defence of Meshjd from Russian aggression, and he was' known to 
he a truttworthy authority on the Persian Ghilf re^oib Still in 
the pi^me of life — only forty-fivo- 7 -it was well remarked, inr March 
1886,. ' Colonel Ripett-Carnac had before him “a fresli ctfreer of 
■usefulness” in England; ,and there was every reasq^,to*see his 
capacity and ej^erierice* fitly utilised by somy appropriate appoint- 
ment by tile. Home A^dtborities on his arrival. „ 

, But aj is so* often the case w.ith our most useful toilers in the 
Indian land, though not at home meeting with “ severest obloquy,” 
he did not rebt^ve what he had every right to expect. 

Fiv^o yeafs jjeforc this period, the leading Bombay journal 
remarked : — 11th Hussars. — Speaking of Major Rivett-Oarnao, 
who has been selected to fill the office of Military Secretary to 
General Hardinge, it is saying “ something for his reputation, 
fqr his, knowledge of military affairs, and his experience in 
business details, that he should have been chosen as Military 
Secretary by three such diflerent men as Sir Richard Temple, 
General Warre, and the present Commander-in-Chief. He has 
served the Queen as i soldier for 23, years in, all parts of the world, 
where there was anything stirring.” It is this constant desire for 
action among our iditelligent officers which does so jpuch, not only 
to render the' British name respected wliprever they go, but to^aid 
the cause of. general ci(rili,7.ation and sound policy sin a very 
remarkably ^egree. « -i , ^ ^ 

* Thef gallant Colonel wks a 'kyeh-eyed trkyeiler als<|i. He -visited 
Japan twice, and journeyed across the Gireaf ^11 of China and 

* t 
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into Thiktet the Himalayas. As wjll Ivave beefr^seen, his 
services' vare Warious,' He served througl;^out tjie ^jtypfaij^n in 
Abyssinia^ and, as on former occasions, was honourably mentioned, 
in despatches. ' 

4, ^ f 

After aiding the versatile and acco'm^lished Sir Richard Temple 

fi 

during the Madras famine, he received the ackno\^edgment of the 
Secreta^ of State for India, and the Viceroy’s congf^^tulaJJpn ypon 
this recognition of his services. ’ • * ’ . 

« As Military Secretary to Sir Richard Temple, during the 
despatclf of.j;he Malta Expedition, he sewed w»ih great credit to 
himself and advantages to the public. Tlje same fnay be s&id of 
his work during the expedition to Kandahar. Eor hisiserviceis in 
connection with the successful construction of the railway line from> 
the ludus to Libi, it is written that “ Major Rivett^flarna? would 
assuredly have received a reward, but for the sudBeV departure , 
01“ Lord Lytton.” While ]\Iilit8ry Secretary to Getreral Warre, it 
is said that he applied to join the forces in NataL Eortunateljr 
for himself permission was refused, and he remained to occupy hk 
old position under General Hardinge, to whom his long experience 
in military affairs was of much assistance, and which would he more 
so during the completion of expected reforms in the Bombay array. 

Always fond of adventure and novelty, it was skid that on the 
expiration of his term of Staff service he would return to Eagland 
by a new route through Persia. , 

According to a high militaay authority,* in an elegant tribute 
written a few weeks after his death, it is, said that Colonel Carnac 
began to serve his Quben ahd country at the age' of 16 years. He 
became Sir Richard Temple’s Military Secretary when Sir Richard 
was appointed Governor, of Bombay in 1877. .“He- accompanied 
his, -chief iii thi. ride 4o Candahar, when the railway liDe" was suc- 

* Navul and (Muetk, March 24, 1888. 
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oessfully oinArticte^ — HI miles in 101 dnj^s—wWd^’ws justly 

oonsider^d^ t|je mogt remarkable progress made ii» ^dia' during 

modernStimes. .**. . Colonel Rivett-Gamac’s health hfid suffered 

• • 

I mbffa frdm the climate of India, and *i4 is .indeed mudh to be 

deplored that the fflirecr'of this gallant* energetic, and* post 

• # 

popular officer should have been cut off in his ^Jth year/* It is 
* • • 
the pld ^tory^c^ real , excellence too frequently havingH)Uj a brief 

rtilgd below. 

T!^ Times %f*India wrote, with its usual good taste and gopt^ 
feeling : — 

“ The death, of Colonel Rivett-Carnac tvH be a personal loss 
*t(^ p large. numbfr*bf«Englishmen on this side of Iwlia. Ho 
jras nSt*only a'gnllant and enthusiastic soldier, passionately fond 
of .his pjofeBS^on,*but he wds a thorough military student. Except- 
ing, perhaps* (General Macgregor, no ifian knew more of the difficult 
questions cons^'cted with our frontier polic/ ; and while in India, 
1^3 u|ed to iee^ himself posted in European opinion by constant 
aorrespoudence with such experts as M. Vanibery and Mr. Marvin. 
It was through his instrumentality, and that of his chief. General 
Hardinge, that the public were at last aroused to the danger of 
leaving the great Eastern ports undefended ; and it is well that this 
should be recalied, now that we are at lust setting our defences in 
order* When he left India two years ago, we said that the 8epoy 
owed a debt of gratitude to Colonel Carnac for the earnestness 
with which he contended that the .widows .caused by the Afghan 
War should receive a pension. 

“ The employment of retired Sepoys alkitCorfimissianaires was also 
a movement which owed its birth and success in k gyeat measure 

* • • » , 4 

his zealous advocacy. He ^as a finisl^ed il^efsian scholar, and, 
like all ouf best stfldiers, a many-sWed map. It^is, as we w»te 
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th^n, no1^usiJp.y t(^ draw aside the veil which coveV8-*tfc^ Pjess ; but 
we may.be B«i*|nitte/ to say that the interesting letters regerding 
Java^ an4*Batavia which ^frere published in our cdlumas, and 
attraotec^ considerable attention, were written by him. These letters 
are so graphic and fresh as to be well worth r#?-publication. ‘ They 
were indeed privately reprinted, and as a simple record of travel in 
an almost diiknown country we scarcely remember anytbii^ better. 
Their a-j^^thor had the unusual knack of cosmopolitan .sympc^tby, 
and *his* death will leave a blank in maiiy ciroJeL not apt to be 
moved ^sudden changes. He was, in a word, a likeable* man. 
CoTonol Carnac’s friends in this^ountryjiad ao rcaSon to suppose 
that he was dangerously ill. When he w^ote* last.he was in the’ 
mMdle of an important work. The History of the Ijndian 
This is, we belie\e, the present incomplele? thought in many resj)ects 
valuable, work now given to 4he world as the Presidential Armies 
India, • * * 

As will be seen at flie end of the sixth chapter, ^ the Colonels 
devoted wife, when near the last scene of all,’* wrote, from his cwvn 
dictation, an interesting paragraph on the defeat of the French at 
Chandernagore. Colonel Kivett-Carnac, then, may be said to hclVe 
taken his farewell of earth while recording the overthrow of the 
greatest enemies the British ever had in Indi*\ — the French ; 
conquered by the greatest military captain and statesman^ India 
ever saw — Colonel, afterwards Robert Lord Clive. 


W. F, B, L 
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, CHAPTER .1. 

A SHOUT CHAPTER 0?r VERT EARLY ANQL0'’-1F!)IAN ’ 
HISTORY. ’ • - 

A 

No event,*’ says Abbe llaynal in his History of the Settlmmhi 
and Trade of the Euro 2 )eans in the East and West Indies^' has 
been so interesting to mankind in general, and to the inhabitacts 
of Europe in particular, as the discovery of the new world and the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope.” 

For Europe we may now well substitute England' 

When, in 1497, Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of->Good 
Hope, formerly known as the Cape of Storms, and discovered the 
sea route to the Fast, and the !^ortuguese and Dutch subsequently 
explored all the coasts of India in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, they little tious^jt that they were butj preparing the way 
for the English, the modern Phoanicians, who wefc destined to 
oust them from riieir possessions, ^j?nd*’.4orm that Colonial and 
Indian Empire, tlic^power and greatness of wljifth were lately prac-“ 
ticaily exdinplified .t\ wo»der^*g andr>admir^g nation in the ^ 
^Exhibitidn, oJ)eivpd? by ■‘thejr <Queen»Empress with? a pomp and 
ceremony worthy of tlK,,obch^ioi.' »\!^ell might the English people 

i.’ ‘ 
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point witl^^piade ind thankfulness to the great buildings containing 
flpecimenb of the arts, industries, and products of, the mighty 
E^)pir€^tllat‘ha8 sprung from the little island, whom her sons, toiling 
• in fnr-diptaat lands, proudly call Home, and on whose possessions, 
extending over more than 9,000,000 square miles, and numbering 
805i biillion inhabitants, the sun never setk* . , 

For, like the rhoenicians of old, our habitaticxr. but a small 
speck ot ground ; and like as they in their day engroised all the 
cofnmerce of the Western world, so now have we, that of flie East, 
retaining, at tne same tiiuo, a lion’s share of Western trade. If i| 
be true, as supposed, that, the Phmnicians learnt navigj^ion^rom the 
ISyridns, they speedih feclipsed thbir masters in tlie art, and soon 
' became the the greiieest navigators, 'explorers, and colonists of the 
ancient world : their Empire was that of the sea. In all thsse 
respects the two nations .ire identical. It is quite possible that the 
Britons le^irai. the first rudiments of navigation from the Phoeni- 
cians, for it is certain that the latter extended their voyages 
Western Britain — indeed, it is the opinion of Bochart, the celebrated 
crienlalist of ihe seventeenth centnry, that the name “ Britannia ” 
is derived from the Phoenician Barat Anas, signifying “ the land of 
tin or lead ; and this belief is strengthened by the fact that the 
Greek name for tlie island, given at n later period, was Cassiterides, 
which has the same signiiicutiou. 

The Phoenicians, having learnt the value of the products and 
fabrics of the Indies from the Syrians, with whom they traded, first 
introduced them into h,urope, and eventually extended their voyages 
' from the Red Sea t to those rich and prosperous countries, enjoy- 

* The exact numberH furnished by the Commihsion for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 1880, arc as follows*; — 

^ Bubtish EMriKE. 

Area .... . I), 120,990 flqi'aro miles. ^ 

Population . , ^ ^ 305,397,024. 

Imports . * i‘300,018,500. 

, Exports • . . , . 4)205,907,580. 

J Mr. Rokiitson, in bis work on Ancidnt India, ^/ives t\c folio wing origin td the 
^ name a^'ipropriatedj^n^modern^timee, f^rHlle'Arabiku. ju?f. In ancient flays, the 
ocean extending fnpm the Gulf to Inslia was tuanied tbo*E;ytbra3«n SeaJ' aft^r King 
Krythras, which, in the Greek, signifie!i , * 
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ing, as tiejr .u^idcTtibtedly did, even in those early* a high 
civilisation. ^Herodotus says that these bold navigators, sejttiug* 
out f/om ‘Egypt in the day^ of Pharaoh Necho, aircumnavigfited 


Africa^ by way of the Red i5ca, returning to Egypt b^ tlio Pillars 
of Hr-ij^iles (Straits of Gibraltar), aivl tjiat tlie voyage toali three 
years.* But their 'sea-bbrne trade with distant India could have 


been but smgll,aaiitl it is to the Arabs, who about tftc middle of the 
seventh “Century J^ad established their power in E^'pt, 4bat-the 
worl4, in*the_^days of Charlemagnef, owes the^foundation oTf tha most . 
extensive comraeivie that lind been known since th6 tjmes o^AtJiens 
and Carthaga.* > - ^ 

At tliat period tlie Arabs, masters of •Northern Africa, Spain, 
Asia Minoii l\u*sia, and part of India, introdiic^tl [rom oijifi country 
to Iinother reciprocar exchange of the commodities- of thwij^vast^ 
empire, which tliey gradually extended to China, Alexitn|lria, 
after tht* destruction of Tyre^ then became the great- market* for 
.fl^stcrn goods, which. were eagerly purchased by ^ the famous 
merchants of Venice asad Genoa, who exchanged^ them in^the 
marts of Europo), The Arabs themselves introduced somh *o! 
tlieso commodities into France, Germany, and England, and llic‘ 
Crusades added to the European taste for Eastern luxuries.* « 
But although India was now well known for the beauty of its 
fabrics, it had not yet become accessible to Europe. 

Marco Polo, the Venetian, in the thirteenth century, following 
tlie footsteps of Ins father in Asian explorations, visited (Hiinai 
India, and Java; but it was not until three centuries after the 
Crusades that the firsjt attcmijts were made "to reach India by 
sea. The houour of the discovery of the sen-route belongs to 


Portugal. 

Jojiu L formcid a plan of extending his dorainionis by sea and 
land, and sonic expeditions were by hiuT.^lespatched to Barbary. 
His son Henry, who “possessed both ambition aijd genius of a high* • 
order, deterlnined to "undertake d*»covcriqp in the JV est. He wa® 

Abbe European Setf/cment and Tradf in the East anrf 

We^t Indu't^. • - 
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the first vsjio^a^plied the coaipass, already knowtf in: iSuVopej to the 
'purpeses of navigation.* Madeira was discoverecT ip 1418, and 
in W2q‘ii*e possessed himself of thetjanarfes and theS^^est Coast 
' of Africa, as far as Congo. In the reign of John IL, astronomy 
was applied to navigation,^ and the most soutliern point oi' Africa 
was seen by Bartholemy Diaz in 1486, ^and called by hiih the 
Cape of StormgS! This name was changed into that of Good 
! Hofje ’’ by thf'clear-stgbtod monarch, who foraaaw that it would 
' open up the route to the Indite. In a.d. 1497, hjs succQ^sor, 
Ema’iuel, equipped a fleet of four ships, which, under tlic 
command of Va^co de .Gama, rounded the CapCftAnd) after a 
voyage of thirteen months, attended with great difficulties, landed 
in .Hindoatan. . ' r < 

, The great peninsula now known as India extends from N. fat. 

7° 27' at Cape Comorin So SS"' 40' at the Indian Caucasus north of 

■ “ 

Pesiliawar,'‘f.nd long. 07^^, where the Beluchistan mountain barrier 
marks the' frontier, to 90° where the line cuts the Brahmapnti'a 
river. It forms an immense triangle having its apex in the south, 

^ i *1 

its base to the north; its svestern shores are bathed by the waves 
of the Indian Ocean, its eastern shores by tliose of the Bay of 
Bengal. The area of this great peninsula is over one million square 
miles, its greatest length is 1,900 miles, its greatest breadth 
somewhat less, and its population is 2451 millions. This calcu- 
lation does not include Burmah, and other territories east of the 
Brahiaaputra river.f 

Fable, rather than history, tells the story of ancient Hindostan, 
the learned men of which claim fcr their, origin an exaggerated 
antiquity, althougli, in the opinion of some, the peninsula of India 


* Abbe Rayufi^rs history of the European Setihment and Trade in the East and 
Went Indies, 

t The following are the suppKodI by the Rojul Coinmifiaion, Colonial 

jnd Indian ExhJI)ition,J 880 : — ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ BuiTISHiKMPlUK IN fnDTA (tl^JLCDtNG BukmAH). 

Area ^ square mifes. 

• Pojnilation 253,98^5/1^1). ^ 

Trade i iUipoi?*. 

• S 18^,03 '<,427 exports 
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must, froia ite geolo^cal formation, have been amoftg tjj^e earliest 
inhabited pogfibns of the globe. That this ^ti^uity is great.therff 
can he no* doubts for, Accepting with caution the statement of the 
Hindoos* that a Prince B^ardht whs supreme a centuby s^r the ' 
t)e!u|^*and that a fine of Kings, tbe^Chd^dras, reigned 3,200 * 
years'before Christ, it is generally accepted that the Aryan invasion 
of India to^ plai!^ about B.c. 2,000.* The sacred writing of the 
Hindoos, the V(j^s, are also said to hav^ been**writteo.a rsen*, 
tury .an(f a lyilf B.c. The epic p^cms, Maiabarata^m^ Rrniaynam* 
«re of somewhat Inter date, and full of extravaga!it,myth8,t^The 
La^s of possess an uncertain antiquity ; sowie^are of opinion 
that they date from the eleventh or twelfth centurias B.c. ; others 
that they deal with the customs of society fiCCTyeprs B.q^ Tb^eje * 
laws divide the community into /our classes or castes, and lay, 
down the rights and privileges of each.* *In somte instanced Menu 
is reputed to be the son of Bsahma, and the first ma»,«nd ta be 
. idfentical with Menes, ‘the first King of Eg^t, w/ierd the same 
institution of class division existed. In the seventh century,B.c. 
Buddha, the religious reformer, the Martin Luther of those eajrly 
days, appears on the scone. He, like Luther, preached against 
the arrogance of the priestly caste, or Brahmins. His religicsn 
travelled far into the East ; he died about 540 B.c. His death 
was the signal for the revival of Brahmanism in a modified form. 
Those who hesitated between the old and new faiths, formed them- 
selves into a sect known as Jains (about 600 B.c.), whose temples 
are to-day among the most beautiful and perfect in India. 

A portion of India was invaded by the Peraans, under Scylax, * 
sent by King Darius Hystaspes, who reigned 522 years before the 

* The moat eminent Pandits and Brahmins assembled in flalon^ta, by the antho- 
rity aftd under the inspection of Warren Hastings, to compile a full code of Hindoo 
laws, stated that some 9t the writers flpen whos^ aiftljprity they founded the decrees 
which they inserted *in» the Code, lived s^vetal millions^ of ycurs before the^ 
timol J — Robertson^ vol. xii. (/ndff’a)fand seQ^. xxxviii. of^he Code. ^ ^ 
t According to the Hindoos^^ey 'vpere ^prytten 3,0<jp years B.g. ^ • 

{ Th^ ^lindoos themselves ^uppose the to have been revealed Ry Menu • 
aozne millions of yeaA agp.— ^ir ^ones^ Third Discourse, Asiatic ^ 

p. m . ' • • ^ ^ . 
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Christian sprtf; he drew an annual tribute of 860 Mialente of gold 

r ^ ' ' f f, ** 

’from .the conquered pipvinces.* 

Tile ^rceks a^e believed to have visited India by lafid, and by 
the Eed <Sea and Persian Gulf, for the» ^purpose of instruction in 
the indusU’ial arts, ^;efore,,th3 days of Pythagoras, who died> about 
470 B.c. ; hut the first accounts of Indian conquest that come to 
us with any degree of accuracy, are those .of tnednvasion of the 
dpreSenh Punjab ‘hy the Macedonian Emperor, Alewmder the Great, 

‘ a full' account of whioh has been loft by Arrian (who defivod his 
inforqiatiop from the journals left by Nearclius and others) in hio 
/Inabam of Meander: This invasion was undeiiaken in the 
rainj^ season of 3557 B.d., when he defeated Porus, the Indian 
rnl^r. Pke army suffered extraordinary hardships. Alexander’s 
, designs to advance to the Ganges were frustrated by his troops, 
who . declined to proceed ffurthcr to the cast in that inclement 
season. Alexander retraced his steps, leaving his lieutenants to 
administer thf , conquered territories, and himself sailed down the 
Indus to the ocean, reducing to subjection the various tribes he 
encountered on the way. Having reached the sea with the greater 
portion of his victorious but long-suffering army, he took the land 
route, across arid deserts, to Babylon, which he reached after in- 
credible sufferings. About 10,000 men embarked in his best ships 
under his lieutenant, Nearchus, with orders to explore the coast, 
their final destination being the Euphrates. This was successfully 
aocoitplished. The Greek dominion survived between 100 and 
200 years after the great monarch’s death, and succeeding dynasties 
conquered the fertile territories watered by the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers.f The Edicts of Asoka, written on the rocks with a pen 
of iron, throw some light "on the eventt. of the third century B.c., 
in which he lived. 

t1 ’ ’ ^ ' '' 

^ * The expedifton under Scylax, whi^h is described by Herddotus, is not mentioned 

by Nearchvs^PtoIemy, Al'istobulua, or Arrian.^ ' 

‘t S(^1cncu8, one of 4^oxanda.’’8 most uttlo gdn0ralai>*’and,„aftor his death, ,SoTeroign 
^ of that portion o^ tho Macedonian Jmpire l^^nown ui^le» the naire of Upp^r Asia, 
invaded India. Little, however, is known^of Jiis exploits ; but he is said to havo 
^^eacbed the Ganges, andeeron the modern Allkhabad* * 
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The Ql^jek fower^in India was overturned Ify Ijruption of 

Tartar hordas/who, according to Strabo (wlyjse^ testimony con^ 
firmed b/ •Chinese wfiters) "invaded the country *4aboat*f!i6 years 
B.C., after overrunning ’From tWs period td tbe seventh" 

ccntui|r* after Christ, little is known ^cejR^ what is derived from * 
Chinese add Gi;eok sources. 

Towards^*tlj« fSiddle of the seventh century, Ihe west <ooast of 
India from Mali)b«r to Scind, was frequently raided •by those Arab^ 
Mahometans (before-mentioned a& introducing Eastern commodities.* 
Into Europe), but no Mahometan power can be%a^ to hav^made 
any impression on Hindostan until the •eleven^.h century of the 
Christian era. • • * , 

Mahmood, the son wf Sabatagin, better knftwi^ as Sultan ’ 
mood, had at this period established himself at Ghueni, ina^ghan* . 
istan, and founded the Ghuznividian* dynasty.* He rose*ffom a 
humble station, and about aj >. 999 conquered Eorasaa* , 

• In 1001 he invaded and conquered Lahore, extended his con- * 
quests to Guzerat, and his fame is remembered and execrated to 
this day by Hindoos generally as the destroyer of many’monubagifts 
of their idolatry, notably the temples of Napakote and Somnailt. 
His dominions extended from the banks of the Ganges to jihe 
shores of the Caspian Sea ; but in many of the conquered districts 
bis power was more nominal than real. This nominal supremacy 
was the cause of frequent inroads into India by successive princes 
of the dynasty, for the purpose of enforcing tribute due frqpi pro- 
vinces subdued by former invaders. The successors of Mahmood 
having been driven fi;om Ghu^ni by the Af^an house of Ghoor,* 
their capital was established at Lahore. The last of this line of 
princes was treacherously murdered by Mahpmed Ghoory, with 
whom began Uie Gaurian dynasty. 

In ligs'Oelhi^was wrested •from sts'Hindoo ruler by Kotb-od- 
deen, Mahopjod’s* general.^ In Uiis reign ^jmere, Guzerat, mod 
Agra^felf under the^ Mahometan rule, and 8Ucqoeding*princM> of 
the tJyifasty ^sarriod their oonquosts to Bengal. 

On the .death* of lilphdlned^’Kqtb-od-demi proclaimed him&H* 
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independent, ^ti^d 'with him commenced the Mahometifni ^ower at 
Delhi. This dynasty did not survive many generatidps, and was 
suocaed^/b^ tlj^t of Khilgy. Feroze, the first prinw of. this 
•house, cabled war into the distant Decctpi (1294), where pnmense 
’ booty wfts secured andirtransferred to Delhi. The last rulef of the 
Khilgy' dynasty, Moobarik by name, was mlirdered, and his throne 
usurped, by a trveted servant. This man was, hi his ,^tum, slain 
by Qbaz\, Khan, Toglduk, Governor of the Punjab Province, the 
ft foUfidet; of bhe Toghluk dynasty. 

Dnfing this dynasty the capital of the Mahometan power was 
transferred to D^oghur,, a conquered Hindoo citj:,« afterwards 
named, by Mahomed 'Tdghluk, Dowlatabad. ,.To this city the in- 
habitants e.f Delhi Werejforced to migrate, and their anoint capital 
was left ,t.o fall ^to ruin, ns is testified to-day by the vast remaifts 
of Toghlukabad, near modern Delhi. 

But evenjs Lpd been occurring in Europe which, in due course, 

' were destined to place, a rival Mahometan power on the throne of 
Delhi. The Mogols or Mongols, after overrunning Western and 
Csntrd Asia under their leader, Chengiz Khan, invaded Russia, 
Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, and wore the terror of Europe. 
They arrived on the frontiers of India as early as 1219, and fre- 
quently raided the adjacent territoiies, carrying fire and sword 
wherever they went. In 1398, about ten years after the death of 
Feroze Toghluk, Timour or Timourlang (commonly written 
Tamerltmc), meaning “Timour the Lame,” advanced against 
Delhi. The Government was at that time in disorder, the throne 


, being disputed and contested by rival princes of the house of 
Toghluk. The victory gained was an easy one, and Timour was 
proclaimed Emperor. Gchitributions w«i;e demanded of the in- 
habitants, but, these not being forthcoming with sufficient celerity 
to satisfy the savage conqueror and his cruel fcllowers, the city 
wap given to tbfe fire^ and its fuc^ess people^to the'sword^ Timour 
left. Delhi ‘almost immediately, and retired cto' his Central Asian 
fasttiesseS with jin immense tseasure^ Jheace inTaded Syriai 


^e^royed Bagdad^ aiyi, about 1404| tirrtfb*d his « victoi^oas anas 
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towards which country he invaded at the' h%ad 9f 260,000 

followers.' j(le died m the province of Kbokand in 1405.’’ 

Thus w(jre the first* seeds 'of the mighty Mogul "JSm'pireo planted 
in the fejrtile plains of Hii^dostanf . ’ , 

'confusion an'd anarchy con^q^ent'on the conquest hy 
Timour aad the weak '‘government of Ehizr, who shortly a^ter his 
departure ruled a^ Delhi, was the signal for revolt in the> distant 
provinces, the governors of which declared riieir irdependencer and, 
the 31o'gul power sank to insignificance, nptil Mahomed Baber, a, ' 
-descendant of Timour’s, who was proclaimed 'sf^vereign qf the 
Moguls in Tortary in 1494, after reducing Samtvkand which had 
revolted, turned bis uHentiou to India, which he considered his by 
right of former conquest, and consequently-)inVaded. " , ’ 

"At Panipat, near Delhi, in 1526, he conquered the Afghan ruler 
alter a hotly-contested day, and secured 'possession of the oqpital. 
Hoomayoon, his son, pushed on at once and ciptured Gwalior. 
Baber secured his power not without difficulty, but, at length suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing the Mogul Empire in India. He was 
his own biographer, and left a most curious account 'of his life ^dd 
doings, wliieh was translated and published in 1826. 

Hoomayoon succeeded Baber, but was forced to vacate the 
throne of Delhi in favour of Sheer, an Afghan ; on the death of 
Sheer, Hoomayoon again seized the reins of government. His 
successor was Akbar, his son, who in 1556 was, at an early age, 
proclaimed Emperor. His reign was stormy and long ; he reduced 
many of the revolted states to subjection, and invaded the Deccan, 
of which ho styled himself !^mperor, altbotigh his success was •* 
but partial, but he firmly established his empire, which included 
Cabul, Kandahar, th» whHe of Hindostah, and part of the Deccan. 
Sta,4onts of Indian geography will understand the^ extent of his 
Indian empire by a perusal ef the' pfovinces into which it was 
divided ; they were Delhi, Bengal, .Allahabad, Oude, Behar, BersA*,) 
Ajmere, Agra, Mottan^ Lahore, ,Cabul, Eondeif^h, Ahmednagar, 
Guzerat, and Mah(^. ^ ^ 

Akbar, wpo is gcnerallj' cfohsitlfired^ to have been a just i^er, wi|p 
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tolerant oftfeMgion.* reigned nearly fiftj-one years, \ind was 
followed Jij ^is son Sjplim (better known as Jehangit) in 1606. 
The ^r^cipal evjent of this reign, so far as this short chapter of 
Indian history is concerned, is* the reception at the Court of 
Jehangif of an embaspy frpm> England, under Sir Thomas fioo,t 
sent by James I. to the Mogul Court in 1615, to aSk for the 
protection of the^reat Mogul for the English, tradew, 'ffho, under 
^he ^}anse of tlin London East India Company,* had, in' 1600, 

• • • ^ A 0 

CBtabliaiied trad^ at Ban^aun in Java, for tlie Malayan sarclvpehgo 
and G^ina, nndtla!er at Surat, for Hindostan. • * * ^ 

^ Having broujghlf the history of India down to the eofcKest days^of 
the India Canipany, and as the esrploits of succeeding 

Ejnperors Vill necessarily be touched upon in recording tihe doings 
pf thedEXiglish in India, it is time*to return to the Portuguese, who, 
under. Vasco de Gama, as* before mentioned, reached India in 

’ * f 

IdOX-OS, 6r; in other words, during the period of the poorly- 
established Vulp.at Ddlhi, which took place between the conquest df 
Timopr and the triumph of the arms of his descendant, Mahomed 
Baker, in 1626.1 

* Gama first landed at Calicut, on the south-western or Malabar 
cofcst ; here he was well received and hospitably treated, so much 
so that an alliance and treaty of commerce was proposed to him by 
the authorities of the land. Besides the natives, he found many 
Arab Mahometans established in India. These were mostly the 
descendants of those Arabs who had made incursions into India, and 
possessed themselves of the western sea-board extending from the 
Goa of to-day to the Indus ; their numbers bad greatly increased, 

* Mr. Robertson in his vol.xii. (India) says Akbar was “one of the few 

Sovereigns entitled to the appellation both of ‘ gritifc an^ good.’ ^ Again, “Akbar 
incorporated into ene code the purest precepts of the Koran with the institutes of 
Menu” — Thom’s Wars in India, ^ • 

t He arrived December 1611^ *acc8ii^anieh ftie Emperor fb the D^can, and left 
^Wthe close of 16f8.— Elpbinstone. * ^ it* 

t The roa^fof for ontoriilfe into somewhat mintte detailfi of the’ conquests of *the 
Poftngn^se, French, tiyl Dutchdn the Eaftff wil! expla1i\j itself fuilher on,^when it 
*will he seen that xqpst of the territoris^ menljon^d w^e •wrested ^rom ^ne g)r the 
I other of those nations by the English, iqd ika aid of native troops of the ' 

several Presidential armi«j.— Author-t • 

* . • • 
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for, beiu^ polygami§,t8, they contracted njarriage m* matoy places, , 
which they wisited for purposes of trade ; |heyr powjr M^as • great, 
and- the/ "were the factors for all eastern comnatodities which 
Alexandria was the mart,* • \ 

Caiicut was by no means a safe port but"" the Arabs, whb ,were to 
some extent missionaries, are said to have entertained for it a 
religious wntiniont, as being the place at which a king of "Malabar 
had embarked fer Mecca after having embraced the faith of^ tbo 
Prophet.*. ' It ’ 

* • Gama poon fdund Mahometan jealousy too stroRg far hiDj> The 
A^abs thre*«*suspicion on the rival pow^f ^whidh tj;»ey feare^, aud 
induced the Zamoria, or Prince-Governor of the province, to ^ 
undertake the massacre of the adventurers. *The plot was.Ais- 
covered, and the Ajdmiral with , his fleet escaped" the threatened ’ 
danger. Timely reprisals procured a' festitutidn of his merchan- 
dise, when he sailed for Eoirope, c."rryiDg with him' dome of the 
laatives as trophies of his enterprise. ' . 

The enthusiasm that attended the return of Gama and his fleet to 
Portugal was unbounded. Hopes were entertained of establishing the 
richest commerce in the world, and the Pope, whose authority was 
in those days supreme in Catholic Europe, gave to the Portuguese 
all the lands they might discover in the East, together with per- 
mission “ to trade with infidcls.”t There was no lack of adven- 
turers ready to embark on board the new fleet fitting out for India, 
the ambitious for fame, the avaricious greedy of gain, and th« super- 
stitious in hopes of propagating their religion by persuasion, or, if 
necessary, by force of arms. • * 

Alvares Cabral was given command of the expedition, which 
consisted of .thirteen vefcels. He arrived safely at Calicut, and 
restored soma of the Indians who had been taken to Europe by 
Gama. Although these mAi spo^d higily of the ^treatment they 
had received, the'"Zainorin^would»not be reconciled to^the Poftn- 
guosf, and, at the m^tigatiem of the Arabs, massacred a ngpibet of 

t»Robertson’» In^a, toL siif* 
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, the adventFrew. In retaliation, Cabral burnt theitown'and the 
Arab fleet in harbour.i He then visited and traded with several 
places oU the ooapt, notably Cochin and Cananor, with ‘the rulers 
of which/ tributaries of the Zamorin his, enemy, he entesed into 
alliance. " ' e . 

With their assistance he was soon master 'of the Maltfbar coast 
and destroyed the*Arab trade, and rich cargoes were despatched to 
[[jisbem, .which •speediljT became the mart of Eturcpo for Eastern 

f t « 

•goods. • 

Alpl^onso Albiiquerque was tlie first Viceroy senlf by Pprtugal to 
its growing possessions, aad he it was who seized upr^ Goa, the 
presen^ capital of Portugal in India. 

About tl$s timejho'sair the necessity of destroying the- trade of 
Egypt (".vkh India. The Venetians, equal sufferers with Egypt by 
the copitQorcial sucfCess of ‘Portugal, had formed a confederacy with 
the j^irabs tettled in Egypt, on the eastern coast of Africa and 
’scattered ovdr India, to place every obstacle in the way of Portu- 
guese, ambition, and had, in 1508, assisted tke Egyptian Sultan to 
equip *^a fleet of ten vessels for this purpose. The Portuguese 
having foreseen this confederacy, had the previous year determined 
to prevent it by establishing their power in the Red Sea, and 
formed a plan for seizing on the island of Socotra at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Aden. This scheme was successfully carried out by 
Tristan d’Acuqhna. The island, however, did not turn out to be of 
the value expected, as ships from the Red Sea did not touch there 
on the outward voyages, although it was necessary to sight the 
island before entering the Gulf of A^en whep homeward bound.* 
The Egyptian fleet passed in safety, and having encountered the 
Portuguese armamept in tlie Indian Sea a gained so„me successes 
which had no lasting effect, as future fleets from Egypt were con- 
stantly beaten and dispq{dbd*1^ the* small squadron' ^kept by 
' Bottugal to cruise aft^je entrance of tbe^gulfl * 

These^ sSinnishps annoyed Alhoquerque/* jwPo detertdined to 
destroy Suez ; bdt this enterprise, although wittemptedt yfoi ahan* 

• * Abbe R|^al 
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doaed on dooojinf of the immense difficalties thaXvere encountered; , 
effectual measures were, however, taken to prevent hostile vessel's 
reachiDg»*he coasts of India.* , ^ 

But this was not sufficient, as there was another outlet for Indian 
tradh^tb Europe the Persian Gulf, , the lE^uphrates Valley, and 
AleAandretta on the Mediterranean, opposite the island of Cyprus. 

Albuquerque, , tlftrefore, determined to becomJ master of the 

1 / « •“ - * 
gulf. ' , 

Qn an island in the Straits of’Mocandon was th^city of*Qrmu8;* 
ifgunded by an Arabian conqueror in the eleventh pentuj^, the 
centre of tr^de between India and Femhi. Albuquerque haviqg 

ravaged the towns on the coast subject to Ormos, suddenly ap- 

§ * * 

pcared bpfore that city, and with ease conquerei the Arab • 
Effmament sent to oppose him.f , Treachery in his \)wn flfeet made • 
him abandon his conquest for a time, hut shortly after Ormus was 
again attacked and became qpbject to the Portuguese,* Whose power 
being now completely established at both 'the eyelets of trade, 
began to cast their eyes further east. , 

'J'he island of Ceylon would have fallen an easy prey, its con- 
quest having been commenced by his predecessor, d’Almeyda, and 
subsequently completed, but Albuquerque made no settlenwnt 
there, nor did he establish himself on the Coromandel coast, but 
sailed for the coast of Malacca, being of opinion that the latter was 
of more immediate importance, and that, with it and Ceylon in 
his possession, the easy conquest of the Coromandel must follow. 

Malacca was the emporium for the trade from China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and^MoIuccg islands, and* after some early ill-* 
success, fell to Albuquerque in 1511. From thpnce an expedition 
was despatched to *the Moluccas, where the# Arab traders were 
aggin dispersi'i, and the valuable trade in cloves afad nutmegs fell 
into the h'ands of Portugal? In the m*e«Qwhile, Albuquerque com- 
pieted the conqhdst ot the Malabar coast., Se died at Goa, Ih 

i 815, without wealth, -and out favouakat Coqrt. 

• • • _ 

* • • • 

* pobJrtson’s India, yol. xii. 

(• Vso Raynal. « 
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He was ^oadsdSd by Lopez Soarez, who pur6ue^ Ihisvdesigos, 
and, like him, advocated trade with distant Ch'ina. " % 

In. 16i8, a Pjbrtuguese ambassador^ by name Pere*,« was de- 
spatched ffrom Lisbon, with a squadron,, to China. He was well 
received,, and, to his astonishipcnt, found the' country enjOyjiPg a 
high state of civilisation, so much so, inaeed, that, to use* the 
words o£Abb6 Raynal, “ we shall not wonder at ttie surprise of the 
Portuguese ambassador, who had been accustomed to the barbarous 
"find'ridiculo'us manners qf Europe ” ! ! 

Perez went tq Pekin, and visited many cities of China, and was^ 
about to enter into a »treaty with the Emperor w^icn, a fresh 
squadron arrive^ on tlie coast, the commander of wliich, having 
built a fort without Jift'rpiission on one of the islands off ,thc coast, 
took qv«ry opportunity of pillaging ships bound for Chinese 
ports, • '• * , 

Eor theseimlsdeeds Perez was seized and imprisoned, and died 
4n confineiuoiit. 

For some years the Portuguese were refused admission into China, 
bifi^efcntually Were permitted to trade with the port of Saucian, 
A‘ notorious pirate having seized on tiic isUind of Macao, and 
threatened Canton, was, with Portuguese assistance, vanquished. 
In gratitude for this timely aid, the Emperor bestowed Macao on 
the adventurers. 

Their hungry eyes were now turned on Japan, the fame of whose 
trade tl^ey well knew; for a Portuguese ship having been wrecked on 
the coast of those celebrated islands, the crow, who were hospi- 
»tably entertained, carried the news of the riches of those new lands 
to Goa. An expedition was, consequently, sent to Japan, and an 
extensive trade est^ablishefl. The Porl^guege allied themselves 
with the richest of the Japanese heiresses, and, it is said, carried 
away annually precious m^tslsAo the amount of o»er half a million 
sterling.* ‘ ^ ‘ , t e 

The ^oWe/of Portugal jyas, by^t^is Jime, .estlblished over a vast 
territory extending along the coasts qf (^uinea^. Arqbiai and" Persia, 

* Abb^ RaVnai, ‘ ' c 

t t 
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the peninpiili of India, Malacca, and Ceylon, wMlsffkajab ensured 
their trade ^witb CMna and Japan. They^had also firtnly esta-^ 
Wished tli^ir influence on the coast of ZanquelJar^fiincf th^Moeam- 
bique; their power in the^ East -was supreme; and thej^enjoyed' 
the monopoly of marry articles coming from»their numerous depen- * 
dencies, aqd regulated rtheir value in Europe at their discretion, 
and in 1638 ^dentroyed a powerful fleet sent against them by 
Solyman tie Magnificent, ruler of the Ottoman Eitapire, Iv^iioh in^ 
those days owned Egypt and Syria as provinces. * « * * 

^ But feligfous 5 jeal had induced cruelty amoufttipg to ferocity ; 
an Inquisition was established at Goq,,whera the auto da fe 
flourished, ^’he pagodas on the Malabar* cCast *>yere destroyed. 
Faria, leader of an expedition against pir4t<?»*in the CWna seas, ' 
pkindered the sepulchres of the Chinese Emperors. .Correas paving , 
terminated a tedious war with tlie K^pg of Pagu, treacherously 
broke all his treaty engagements. Nnno D’Acuqbnft,. J^aving^ de- 
tjfmined to seize the island of Daman, the inhabitants wished to * 
surrender it to him, Ijiit he slaughtered the unresisting people. 
The Portuguese, indeed, were by this time as willing to treak*fq,ifti 
with each other as with the natives, and the whole community 
throughout India was broken up into factions. ^ 

Don Juan da Castro, an enlightened administrator and a brave 
soldier, now took the reins of government, and, in some ways, re- 
stored the declining power of Portugal. During his administra- 
tion, an Indian combination attacked the fortress of Diu, qp the 
Eattywar coast, when the place was, in spite of small numbers, 
successfully defended, and%uch prodigies of valour displayed, that . 
the Indians, baffled in all the*ir attempts, said of the defenders 
(according to Rayn^l), ‘^appily, Providence has decreed that 
there should be as few of them as lyons and tygers, lest they should 
exterminate the hjimau species.’* . • ^ 

But the Courage •and^energy reaninfhted by .Castft) was not to. 
lasf, and the power %f J?ortfigal^,was on J;he wane. Sufbeess had 
securgd liche^ rich|s*Bqd bego^tten luxury, and luxiyry effehiinacy. * 
*The original con(jpiel'ori^of» India were no rgore, and their sud^ * 

Utfarpara Jaikrishna Public Librart'* * 

Aocd. 
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cessors we|» degenerate. Possibly Portugal bad beep eibausted by 
the numbers of her o<^onies, and had not the capablty to replace 
the bid hdventur^rs Trith a race of men equally yigoroun.o Certain 
it is that* they were replaced by the descendants bom in i^ia, and 
often of mixed bloody ‘wbo^gcMre themselves u^ to all sortd ex* 
cesses, and who possessed not the courage that inspires respect or 
fear. A oonfede'racy was formed to oust them f^Dm»the East. To 
fCOudteract thiff, «n ex[ledition was despatched froiq Lisbon; which 
•consi^d of nqen who ^.lad formerly distinguished themselves in 
Europe. Jhet Portuguese power was attacked on the Malabar 
poast, at Daman, Malacca, in the Moluccas. Goa j^lf was he* 
sieged. The Portuguese from Europe, under their commander, 
Ajtaida, well maintained their old reputation for valour; the siege 
.was ruined, theconfederacy in all^places defeated, and the supremaicy 
of Portugal again restored. 

Ir the ryign of Philip II. of Spain, who, in 1580, acquired the 
throne of Portugal, the Portuguese in India seem to have, to a 
great extent, cut themselves adrift from the<mother country. Some 
dedared themselves independent governors, some enlisted in the 
service of the Indian princes, whilst others ranged the Eastern seas 
aspirates. Spain, indignant at the want of submission of her new 
subjects, the Indo-Portuguese, no longer supplied fleets of mer- 
chautmeu, and even withdrew the naval squadron which had 
hitherto guarded the Indian seas. Garrisons were not reinforced, 
and fortifications fell into a ruinous condition. 

That the Portuguese should have enjoyed the monopoly of 
Eastern trade for nearly a century^ is, although curious, of easy 
explanation. Spain, under Charles V. and Philip II., was engaged 
in ambitious operations in Europe, and uu discoveries in America, 
and, by the acquisition of Portugal in 1680, shared the tradq, in 
some degree, with the^Pbrtuguese. France tvas occupied with 
“ifrars in Italy and, Spain; England was also engaged in Con- 
tiflent^l wars, after tha weary. 'And blosdy strife between the 
Houses of Yiark and Lancaster, ond the powqjr cf Venice had 
beeb humbled. Fop these reqsonb'the jiriSpiinent Powers in Europe 
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remained 4naetwe spectators of the transa<j|tions of Pdrta^l in the 

East.* •* ’ * • 



The Fortnguese at length forfeited their former {tower, w);ien the 
Dutch, a. free and eulightgaed nadon, tolerant in religious'matters, . 
appeSijfd in the East to contest with* them the Empire ol Jndia, 
whiclf they*had so long held, and so systematically misused. 

Towards the*enS of the sixteenth century Holland forqiM part 
of the d6minionsrf)f Philip TI. of Spain. This mondrSh.^aleligfQHp* 
fanatic, desired, among other innovations, to introduce the Ijiqui- ** 
aidon among a people always celebrated for its independencai and 
whuo had aovpted the reformed religion ’introduced by Martin. 
Luther. Under William of Orange they ro8& in general rawolt, , 
and threw the yoke of Spain, and haviifg, in *1590, more than 
onSe humbled the Spanish flag, they settled down* into ^etfceful* 
traders; their ships being employed fn the carrying tfade of 
Europe. The trade of Lisboa for Indian goods soon felPinto their 
.hands. These commodities they sold to advantage iu. the different 
Slates of Europe with which they dealt. , ^ , 

Philip II., in retaliation for their revolt against his authority,^ 
closed the ports against them in 1594, an act which weakened their 
trade and drove them to new fields of adventure. They resolve® 
to fit out ships for trade with the East, but, the sea-route via the 
Cape of Good Hope being in the hands of their enemies, it was 
determined to find a northern route, by the frozen sea, to China 
and Japan. In this attempt they failed. • 

The storyt is told how, while engaged in this enterprise, a mer- 
chant named Houtman, a man oi energy and determination, was 
kept prisoner in Lisbon for debt. During his detention he managed 
to worm the secjets of 'the Portuguese trade withindia and China 
from his captorsf and to make himself master of the details of the 
intricate nav^gatioif in the direotioQ 'qf those countries. This 
knowledge he transferred to .^sterdbm ; his release wqp ^effected * 
by the Qpyment of h^s 4dbts by hiS*fellow-merohants, who, having , 

vol. xii. 

' t AbW Rjvnal. * • * , 
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formed thpmselveS into a company, fitted out a fibet,of four vessels, 
’of which they gave hi<;n the command. His voyage "Vfis successful ; 
he 6oa^ed Africa, landed in Madagascar, vibited the Ataldives and 
the islands of Sunda, and formhd an jtlliance with the jtrincipal 
sovereign of Java. ,He rptumed to HollanS stocked wift^tnfor- 
mation, rather than treasure, and brought ^way with him specimens 
of the ^Inhabitadts of all the countries he had^isite*}, and, what 
was of still greater vtlue, a pilot perfectly asq^ainted ^ith the 
coastS'of India. 

The sucpess. of this voyage determined the meschant to establish 
a settlement in Java as'» centre of trade with Chipj)» and Jagan, 
and well removed from the principal Government of Portugal in 
the East,’ which was oi. the Malabar coast of India, 'the expedi- 
tion,‘cf/nsistiirg of ten vessels, w,as entrusted to Admiral von Ndfck, 
who, after some' opposition from the settlors in Java, obtained 
permissioti ■•to trade, 'riicnce bo visited the Moluccas (whore he 
knew the 'Portuguese to be deservedly hated), established factorfes,. 
entered into commercial treaties with the chiefs, and finally returned 
to* Holland the bearer of good tidings and much wealth. 

Numerous companies were then formed, but tliese were, in 1602, 
united into the “ Dutch East India Company,’' and invested by 
the States-General with immense powers. A fleet of fourteen 
ships was next despatched, under Admiral Warwyck ; ho built a 
factory in Java, which he fortified, and obtained permission to trade 
witb'Johore (on the mainland, near the present Singapore), visited 
India, and entered into a bloody struggle with the Portuguese, over 
whom he at first gained easy victories. Fresh reinforcements and 
vessels were constantly arriving from Holland, whereas, as before 
mentioned, Philip 11. sent none to hfc* unruly subjects in India. 
The Hollandhrs showed more perseverance than dash in these wars, 
and, often repulsed, returned to the attack, with ultimate 

"success. , 

‘ In, 1607 they attempted to open out trade with Chifla, but their 
object was fruistrated by Portuguese jealousy) in 1621, hoVrevsr, the^ 
established themseJves in the i8lafld"of Fotmosa, opposite the 
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Chinese pre\^noe*of Fokien* Unexpected prespfl^ty atftnded 
this venture^* • The ‘conquesf of China l)y^ the Tartars* indnced* 
numbers Chinese subjects to seek refuge in ^ormos& Jhe 
activity and industry of these new Colonists speedily*drq^ atten* - 
tion to^tdiis extensive 'island, which soon heeame the centse of all 
the csmmerce carried 9n between the Philippine islands, China, 
Japan, Siatn^ aiad fava. • . 

But the T^rospeqty of the Hollanders in their uajw poSsjessions ^ 
was not 'destined to be of long' continuqpce. In lB62,«befn^ . 
attacked' by a Chinese rebel against the Tartar po^er, they,* after 
a determine|}^resistance, were forced to ^capitulate and retire to 
Java; hrom that moment their trade with Cbiha 8\[lPered a blow 
from whic^ it never entirely recovered, hufr'Jjpan stMl oSered ' 
thsm a market. 

Ever since 1641 the trade of the Hflllanders with that^rioh 
country had been carried oji under humiliating cfircumstanfes, 
Tiiey were confined to an artificial island built by jhemselves and 
called Decima, where ^hey sufibred a sort of imprisonment, a 
bridge, their only means of communication with Na’gasakl pn 
the main island, being drawn up from the Japanese side,* Theif 
trade soon became insignificant ; for this loss they indemnifi^ 
themselves by the seizure of the Moluccas and the Celebes, 
They also settled in Sumatra and carried on an extensive trade 
with Siam. 

In 1640 they colonised the Cape of Good Hope, and in •1641 
they drove the Portuguese from Malacca. By the possession of 
Batavia and Malacca the t)utch were masters of the only straits • 
then known by which trade could be carried on with China and 
Japan, that is to say the^Straits of Malacca •and Sunda.f In 
1658^ they dispossessed the Portuguese of their settlements in 
Ceylon and of Negapatam orf the Cottinfa^el Coast ; and in 1662 

* Jliis was still actually the c% 0 e in 1^61, when Japan was ^sited by the 
author, * • »'*• • 

f It wiTl rememborc?! ]liat the Straits of Sumhi were ujjheaved and fendered a 
innavigable (for a tinfb) t)j; thS,terftble eruption of Krakatao in August 1883. Tlie ^ 
site was visited by the iKithor e|Ay tn*18^4, • ^ t 


.2 
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they ^irtl\er •iimfnished the tottering power of' Pojrtaga! in India 
•by the capture of Cochin, on the coak of Malabar.' % 

t*ti t * * 

But '^tbe ascendency of Holland in the East was, I'ke that of 
■ Portuga?, doomed, and was to' make, way for that of JEn gland. 
Too great prosperity ha^ rendered them hvarioious, lAjiist to 
their foreign subjects and to themselves. I’ublic spirit. died out in 
Holland. To rigain quote the words of Abbe ^aynal, writing in 
, 1777 : “‘Meanness, bdseness, and dishonesty chqfactense liow the 
conq^rors of jPhilip. «They make a traffic of their oaJ.h as oCtheir 
merc|)andise, they will soon become the refuse of the universe 
^which they had astonished by their industry and tjj«ir victories. 
Indqstrious IZolIanders ! Ye who were /ormerly so renowned 
fpr your‘,bravery, and are at present so distinguisbqd for your 
.wealtii, tremble at the idea o^ being again reduced to crofleh 
under the rod you have broken. Would you learn how the spirit 
of qpmmewo maybe united and preserved with the spirit of liberty? 
View from yqur shores that island and those people whom nat'ure 
presents to you as a model for your imitation. Keep your eyes 
coastantly fixed on England ; if the alliance of that Kingdom has 
been your support, its conduct will soon serve you as an in- 
sL’UCtor, and its example as a guide.” 

Having briefly recounted the means by which Portugal and 
Holland successively became masters of Eastern trade, it is time 
to draw attention to that mightier power which is now supreme 
in India, and whose flag is to be found proudly floating in every 
port in the West to the confines of China in the East ; and whose 
sons for over 250 years, from IfiOQ to 185,7, the date of the great 
Mutiny, suffering many vicissitudes of fortune, have fought and 
traded, and have tt length firmly established their country’s power 
in the Land of the Sun, to the admiration and envy of Eigrope, 
and to the prosperity c' milliqns of subjects, tdf whom they have 
' at length gjven thd blessings of solid ^nd settled Government. ^ 

'Ab^pt the period of*the Portuguese pqwer in Indfa, England 
boasted many'iiold navigators ; amosigdthe'mbst iHuArioifl of these 
were Sjij H. Willoyghby, Chancellor, 'llrake,* Frobisher, Davis 
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and Hudson. ‘^The Oj,bot9 (J^n and Sebastian), fatfiei^ftnd aon, 

Venetians, eeftablished ^thems^ves at Bristol^ nndar Henrp^ VII., 
and under Hfs auspices attempted the discovery of *the,nortik-weBt 
passage ttr India about 149^. Chancellor attempted the north-east 
passage* in 1653, and discovered Archbngel. Crake, in 1677-80, 
circumnavigftted tb^ world, and is still more celebrated for his sub- 
sequent vict^y ^3ver tbe Spanish Armada. Davis, Hudson, and 

Frobisher were Ar*ttc navigators; but the former aTterwards made* 

* . . . • 
voyages tp India in the interest of the Eadl Indiji Gk)mpany,*and 

lolt -his life in the Indian Seas. * • • 

Tbe repeatd^ attempts of the English an'd’Dqtch to reach India ‘ 

by the northern route, 'ifnd their endeavours to^discbver f. nCtth- 

west and nwth-east passage by the Frozen*Oceaft having utterl/ 

failed, in spite of the gallantry of the commanders and* the devolion 

of their crews, a choice of two routes rem*ained open to^subseqifent 

adventurers, the first by the well-known track via the'Cape *of 

Go(Jd Hope ; the second, by rounding the most southerly point of 

the American continent, the present Cape Horn. , , • , 

The practicability of the latter route was proved by Magellan, k , 

Portuguese, who, starting from Sanlucar in 1519, reached the 

Pacific in the following year, and the Ladrones and Philippine* 

Islands in 1521, which latter were afterwards named in honour of 

Philip II. In this voyage Magellan lost his life, and the journey 

was brought to a successful conclusion by his lieutenant, Del Cano, 

who, having doubled the Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Sanlficar 

in 1622. The south-westerq route, although thus shown to be 


possible, was deemed too- cirouitoas for the practical purposes of 
trade. The impracticability of the northern, and the length and 
consequent expense of Che south-western route hiving thus been 
established, for ever set at rest the vexed question of the most 
advantageousjbrade passage to the £a&t. , ^ ^ ^ 

Undeterred by these^ considerations, Francis JDrake sa^lq^ from ^ 
Plymouth.in 1677, and orfived at nhe Stratts of Magellan iii»the 
following year ] ^orffetfid* Anjerfba,* and thence visited the Moluccas, , 
reaching Plymouth by w<|y nf the Cap3 of Good ^lope in ISfiD*^ ^ 
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Duriag this voya^, 'although w^* had ncK, opcqly been declared 
with ^^ain,' Dfake carried on a conflict with the Spanish vessels he 
met, kijd made many captures of a decidedly piratical character. 
In reply to Spanish .complaints, bis cohduat was disavow^pdjby the 
Court of Elizabetu, wflo, notwitbstandiog, did not hesitate to 
confer on him,jhe honour of knighthood. 

,Dral{e’s report of^this successful voyage,' and tlie eaptpre, some 
‘'yfearg lat*, of a Portuguese ship containing a' cargo of immense 
valde, drew pSiblic attention to the importance of dir'ect trade with 
the East,*and in 158^ an expedition was entrusted to Mr. Edward 
Fehton for d voyage to “ the East Indies and Catflay,” To'what 
extent the funds for this adventure were supplied by Government is 
not c^ar ; bi^t by the instructions conveyed to the Commander,j.and 
which are fully quoted^ in Beveridge’s History of India, it is 
eviderfi 1(|iat the expedition was under the complete control of the 
English Court. 

This expedition, which was the first that entered into direct 
competition with the Portuguese in trade with India, viA the Cape 
of Good Hope, proved a failure, and one vessel only out of five 
^originally despatched reached England in safety. 

The next voyage worthy of record was undertaken as a private 
venture by Mr. Thomas Cavendish in 1586. He fitted out three 
ships at his own expense, and, following the example of Magellan 
and^Drake, circumnavigated the globe by the south-western route, 
returning to Plymouth by the Cape of Good Hope in 1588, after 
a prosperous voyage, having visited the coast of America, the 
Ladrones (so-called by the Portuguese from the thievish practices 
of the inhabitant), the* Philippines, tjie Moluccas, and St. Helena. 
Cavendish committed many unjustifiable depredktions, and in his 
letter to Lord Hudson, the .then Loyd Chamberlain, dated Septem- 
ber 1588, skys :-r ' ‘ . 

• ** I navigated alongst the coa.st ol‘ Chili, Peru, ai^l Naova Espaniw, whcre'l nmd© 
grent%poiles ; I burnt and sunk nindoon sailes of thipr. small and gm.t. All the 
villages and tiJVns that ever I landed at X «burnS5 ahd iled? and nad I not bene 
discovered upon the cog^st, I had taken great qujintitic of .treasure.”* 

I 

^ t * Bov^eridgo’s Uistory of India, < 
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In 1589, ‘the yeaj after defeat of. the opaniShaArmada, a • 
body of English merchants Mtitioned Elizaletb |or pernyssion to 
fit out a flSBt for Eastern trade. The request was.granted,*^nd the 
expedilivn sailed from Plymouth m 1591, under command of Mr. . 
George Baymond, who was lost durmg»the*w)yage in his ‘ship the 
Penehpe, Vhen die command devolved upon Mr. .James Lan- 
caster. Tim venture, proved a failure, althouglf some, piratical 
advantsj^es wore gained over the Portuguese.* Sickifdss and mrf^nj^* 
adding to the hardships endured from contrtiry windg and shS/tness 
t)f- provisions, Llincaster was abandoned on the ooast of Brazil 
wi|h a smatb portion of his crew. Afte‘r*;nany severe trials ha 
managed to reach En^aiid after an absence of overnhree yea«8. , 

The Dutch successes about this time full^ pubKshed, induced »n * 
association of merchaftts to again petition the Queen fof per- * 
mission “to set forth on a voyage t(f the East* Indies tyi’d •other 
islands and countries thereabouts.’' This was dated *September 

im 

It is not within the province of this paper to i^etaU the^i^- 
culties, chiefly ot a political nature, that had to be overcorae'by 
the Association before their request was granted by the Crown — 
suffice it to say that the jealousy of Spain was aroused, and, aflter 
the Boyal approbation had been accorded, permission was withheld 
in deference to the representations of the Spanish Court. 

After many memorials setting forth the advantages to be gained 
by the country at large, and an exhaustive report by ‘Fulke 
Grevjlle, afterwards Lord. Brooke, which had a favourable effect, 
the charter was granted on •the 31st December 1600 to “ the 
Governor and Company of the Merchants of London, trading 
unto the East Indies,*" by 'which the Company was empowered to 
trade with “ the countries and parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
or any o4 them* beyond tfie Cape*pf <l5ona Esppranza to the 
Stipights of Magellan,’' w#th tlds restriction, that,sgch tra^d 
shoulcUotinterfere^vilJfthe rights' of any»Christitfn prince jriendly. 

. to thS British'CrtiWn’ id |)0 %ni§ht already be in poSsession of aqy . 
of the countries visited.* 
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i'he' capita)' of 'ibe Company was a little in eSccesa.o'f (£80,000, 
divided tbnong 218 foifividnals. I/ie Company's' ^rst venture 
consisted of feve "ships, which, after vaVious delays, left*1)lie shores 
‘of England hi April 1601, under the cqmmand of Lanoaeter, and 
reached Acheen, in Sumatra, jn June 1602. ' ' 

' Lancaster met with a friendly reception if^om the native autho- 
rities, and entered into a treaty by which the English wpre granted 
perfect freedom, of trade, in spite of the endeavpurs of the Por- 
. tjfgfiesc to "^prejudice t,he King against them. These intrigues 
having been discovered, Lancaster retaliated by setting off on erh 
expedition to the Straits of Malacca, where he captured a Portu- 
guese' vessel riclily laden, and, having fully stored his ships with the 
cargo of bis prize, Hti returned to Acheen, and further ingratiated 
himsejfmth the authorities of the land by a liberal distribution 
of the ‘‘ loot ” he had so ^a«ily acquired. 

Erom ' A/ihten, Lancaster sailed for Bantam, by the Straits of 
' Sunda. Here, ^ as at Acheen, he was well received, and disposv d 
of his prize goods for local commodities. Having established a 
fattory, hej in February 1603, sailed for England with a full 
cargo. 

The homeward voyage was stormy, and nearly disastrous ; but 
eventually all the ships reached England in safety, but with the 
loss of many members of their crews ; they anchored in the Downs 
in September 1603, after an absence of two years and five 
montb/i. 

The profits of this voyage, including the hardly justifiable cap- 
ture of the Portuguese prize off Malacca, amounted to nearly 
100 per cent., and two factories had been established on a satis- 
factory footing at .^cheen 'and Bantam. > 

The second voyage undertaken by the Company was entrusted 
to the command of CstOtitin Henry 'Middletooj and sailed from 
Cravesend in March 1604. The same ships werA again employed, 
and reached Ban|Am in D^ecember of the same'^ear, wheA'e friendly 
'intercourse appears to have been entered into ^with the Dutch. 
From Bantam Middleton visited thb Mold'pcas, where he met with 
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some opifositioD /Vom the Di^ch, and finally* rOloKed England in 
May 1606 Mitth a very valua^e cargo, but '^ith the loss of one of 
his vessels# 

« V 

The tljird voyage was uiyiertalcen in 1607, under the sommand 
of Gflptihin Keeling, dnd traded with„thp Ishipd of Socotrti, at the 
entraace of* the Gulf of Aden ; one of the ships under Captain 
Hawkins, >pho. h^d formerly sailed in the expedKion under Cap* 
tain Fenton in 15@2, having separated fronf the 9e.st of the fleet,, 
touched at Surat. To Captain Hawkins avd his slyp, the Hector, - 
belongs the honour of being the first to plant thd s^eds of Epglish 
trade direct, with India. After some opposition from the Porlu-^ 
guese settlers at Surest, the Hector sailed for. Bantam und^ the 
command pf its first officer, leaving Havskihs, , who fc^esaw fi|ir 
prospects of trade, ashore at Surat. Thus was established the. 
Company's first factory in India. CaptAin Hawkins subsequently 
visited the court of the Emperor Jehangir, with whorh^ke obtqjned 
fae’our, and a promise of permission to trade. These successes ' 
were afterwards frustrated by the intrigues of the Portuguese.* 
Captain Keeling, having placed the factory at Bantam ‘on a 
satisfactory footing, sailed for England, which he reached in May 
1610. 

In the meanwhile two more voyages were undertaken; the fourth 
being a total loss, both ships being wrecked. The fifth proved 
more successful ; the clear profits on the third and fifth voyages 
amounting to 234 per cent. v 

At this time the Dutch made no secret of their intention of 
keeping the trade with the Isjands entirely in their own bands, 
and the conduct of the Portuguese at Surat showed an equal deter- 
mination to monopolise the' trade of the Malab?T coast ; facts that 
madg it evident, that the Company, to ensure a successful share of 
the riches of the East, must iu future > trkdg on an increased scale, 
and be prepared, at' all risks, ^ to defend their rights. ^ 
The^exAlusive prfviUges of Ijie Company having been Ratified 

, * The expleits anil BttcoeBoea bf Dawkins are not mentioned by Bruce in 

Anmk of iht East Ind^a Compfmy* 


oo 
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by James «I.,* the* sixth ^voyage was undertaken, witbanlinoreased 
‘capital, ^^nd consisjed^of three ships^ under the comnand of Sir 
Heifty *Middle^n, who had successfully conducted *1116 second 
voyage. • His flagship, the Trade' « Increase, was of 1,000 tons 
burden, *a vessel o^*gre%(; size in those (fays. Middletcvf left 
England in 1610, and shaped his course for Socotra and thb Red 
Sea, leaving on^of his ships, the Pcp^tercorn^ at Aden. • At Mocha 
.the ^Trade's Ift&rease ^vas nearly lost on a sandbjnk, and Middle- 
> ton anfl his c^ipw actually sufiered captivity at the lumds o£ the 
Arab% Aj the sacrifice of a portion of his cargo he obtained 
yelease, and in September 1611 reached Surat, whet*? he foun^ a 
powejful Portuguesp fleet ready to dispute his right to trade, 
l^ere, to (is disappenntment, he heard of Hawkins’ ill* success at 
Jlhe Mogul Court, and realised that, for the time being, successful 
tr^e.Wilh Surat, *in opposition to the Portuguese, could not be 
secujred. • • * , 

Having bn^biirked Captain Hawkins and other Englishmen who 
had remained at Surat, Middleton sailed fur the Red Sea with 
the intention of forcing trade on all the Indian ships he should 
meet, on the plea that, having brought fitting commodities to 
India for barter, and not being allowed to trade on shore, “ he 
would do himself some right, and them no wrong,” if he insisted 
on bartering his goods at sea ! 

During these questionable proceedings a seventh expedition, 
under* Captain Saris, had started from England and made for 
Socotra, He traded with Mocha with some success, and finally 
joined forces with Middleton and continued tlie depredations on the 
Indian ships. The loss of the Trade's Increase caused the death 
of Middleton, when Saris continued his vo/age to Japan, where, 
in spite of Dulch opposition, he made arrangements fur permanent 
trade. He cojicluded a%ucqeWul venture^in 1614. , 

** At tbe^tyne of Certain SariS’ departure fr^m England, Captain 
^Hlppoit was despatched, ki a vessbl noxa^ilhot Globe, for Rantam. 
He visited Ceylon, and made his wftv ftp .fhe* Ba^' of Bengal, and, 
establisitqd a faotory*at Petapefii, fin the Cijram^ndel coast, south 
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of MusIlip&lBQi. Jo Capt^D Hippon .belongs thb credit of the ^ 
foundation^ of the first Ei^lish settlemeifi on ^ the. ea^, coast of 
India. ’He also established factories on the coaht of Malacca and 
Siam.* . 

Although the Company had now* grained «ome pecuniary advan* 
tages by Iheir sejreral voyages, these successes were obtained more 
by force {/f ai’ms and depredations on the cargoes of otjier nations 
than bj fair and 'legitimate trade. No permaneidffootihg h^^d^yit 
been gained in the East, and, although' factories had be^n esta* 
blished at various places, the position of the factors was precarious 
<vnd dangerous in the extreme. The Dutch were si,upreme in Ja’?a, 
Sumatra, and Japan ; the Spanish in the Philippines, and thoPortu-^ 
^ueso in India and Malacca ; whilst the English, by tl.eir piratical > 
proceedings, had engendered distrust in the minds of tlw native ^ 
authorities of the countries with whibh they desired to^trade,. and 
had not as yet shown theii- superionty over their rivdfs in honesty, 
diplomacy, or force of arms. » i 

In 1612, the eighth voyage was undertaken on different rngdel, 
and a powerful squadron was despatched to the coast of Pndia, 
under the command of Captain Thomas Best. Having arrived at 
Surat, he found himself opposed by a formidable Portuguese 
fleet, which, after a series of actions, lasting several days, he 
completely discomfited. 

This success over an enemy hitherto looked upon as invincible, 
entirely changed the attitude of the Emperor Jehangir, frho now 
gladly entered into a trf^aty with Best, whereby the British were 
allowed free trade with India, on the payment of 8J per cent, on 
their imports as custom-duty to the Mogul, This important con- 
cession was dated February 1613. * 

A perman^t footing having thus, at length, been secured, its 
importance was fully, recognised »by,thl?^ Company, who, in future, 
determined to tract? on a j^int stock, and to^send out^flgets of such 
strength as would easure theA sucoesS againsC all foreign oppq- 

* For a full account of tjic scleral voyages see Bjucc’s Annala and BererAge’a 
of India. ^ ^ ^ • t * 
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. sitioD. Bn^the co'mmanders were stmotly enjoined to avoid the 
ertors of J;he Portugues^e and Dutch, ^nd to conduct tlieir enter- 
prises ^with the nsti^ves of India with humanity and fait* 'dealing, 
and to gain thereby, if possible, the love and respect of the people. 
Several more voyages ,were ..undertaken with various suooessp but 
with an average profit of 87J per cent., and in 1615 the‘ powOr of 
England in India' was further immensely strengthened hy a de- 
chtration of wardictween the Great Mogul and the Portuguese, the 
‘elefeat of their powerful fleet, under command of the Viceroy of 
Goa in, person, hy the British in the Surat Roads, and hy the ' 
arrival of Sir Thomas Boe, as Ambassador to Jehrogir from 
James J. - , ► 

]^t not only Indian trade, hut that of Persia also, wao effected 
.by these "-Buccesses. The city of.. Ormuz was wrested from the* 
Portuguese, and a commercial treaty entered into with the Persian 
monarch, which' brought eonsiderable profit to the coffers of the 
how, compardcivjely speaking, prosperous Company. *' 

By this time the power of Portugal in the East was rapidly on 
the decline, but the Dutch were nearly supreme among the islands 
(where the English traded almost on sufferance), so much so, that 
theyrimemorialised James, complaining of British aggression, and 
founded their claim to the monopoly on the faet that they had by 
force ousted the Portuguese from their island possessions. 

These claims were strenuously resisted by the Company, who 
brought .'orward counter claims and charges, which, after protracted 
negotiations, resulted in a dual control over the Moluccas, Am- 
hoyna, and Banda, whereby the Dutch cujoyed two-thirds of the 
proceeds of the trade, the remaining third being apportioned to the 
Company. « ' * , 

The arrangembnt, which took place in 1619, appears to base 
worked fairly well for a tinhe,' butpeitheir of the cofitractiug parties 
' were really coi^tented,'ajid each contrivec(^ to render the clauses of 
the cbmp^ct to tboir own edvantagb, and thg scheme eventually 
suffered the fate 'of houses governed "byttwd 'masters'. Qiiorfels 
and mutua^^recrimiuati&ns succupded, wKicti cvere destined to have „ 
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a. terrible tonoluSion in the atrocious massaot* aUAiaboyna, by , 
which, aftev A mock trial, tw^ve Euglisbrnei, including the British 
Agent and bis assistants, and one Portugaese,. besidel several 
natives, lost their lives, afjer having been made to confess, under 
torture? that they bald participated hi ^ plb^ to seize the factory 
and' 'put the Dutch idbabitants to the sword. The date of this 
atrocity was Fpbrfiary 1623. • 

Such universal indignation was felt and* expressed inEngiandj 
that James actually talked of war, when death put^ an end» to fiie ' 
weak reign ; and it was not for years after, 8u»?ing Croipweirfl 
Protectorate, that the massacre and insult were avenged. 

The year 1619 sees the infant Company established at Surat, on 
the west coast of India, and doing a consid^rflblo trade with Persia, , 
but, through the intrigues and treachery of the Dutch, powerless . 
in the Spice Islands. " ‘ * 

Although a footing had, at last, been established, tbe powipr of 
F'Ogland in the East was as yet but small, and ihe^nofiition of the' 
Company’s agents precarious. Energy, zeal, and a bold defiance 
of all diflBculties and dangers formed the most valuable^ and'^prin- 
cipal portion of the Company's stock in trade, and was destined, iu 
future years, to produce the three great Presidencies, whose rise^to 
power on the ruins of Portuguese and Dutch supremacy will form 
the subject of another chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

C 

TBE IJSARLY . HISTORY OF THE BOMBAY AND MADRAS 

< ' ‘ PRESIDENCIES. 

• < 

ALTHOUGH'- the main object of this ^book is to deal with the 
' military occup/ition of Indio, it has been found impossible to ava:d 
touching on trade matters, carried on with extraordinary zeal and 
courage, struggling with enormous difficulties, by the civil servants 
of the Company, who from the earliest times of British Indian 
hittory to the anxious days of the Indian Mutiny (when they gained 
the admiration and esteem of the army, the members of which 
were proud to fight by their sides against immense odds) have been 
intimately associated with the military clement, which in the early 
days af the Company consisted solely of the factors themselves and 
of the officers and crows of the armed trading ships, despatched 
from England to the Eastern Seas. The training of these crews 
during the long and dangerous voyages, together with courage 
and love of adventure, rendered them especially fitted for the 
task before them, and constituted, perhaps, the, best fighting 
material of the day. 

^ In the fir^t chapter,, it has becE shown how, in 1612, a factory had 
been established cat Sura^ on theewest coLst of India, by Captain 
Best, commander of the Company’s eighth voyage,. - 
To Mr. Kerri(lge,<< commanjier 6f the Xbip Hoseande^, belongs 
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the oredft of opening the first actual cotsun«^ciaV t];aDaactionB 
between tbe«lCouipany and tb^ natives of India at Surat.* ^ 

In spito of the armed opposition of Portugal, the ^ Mogul 
Emperor’s firman, or pei^paission, to the English to establish a^ 
factcffy tit Surat, was*granted in Decam^r 1Q12, and delivered to 
Captain Beet, with due*ceremony, on the 11th January 1613. 

In the meanwinle,^ a ninth voyage had been tindertaken, and 
entrustSd fo Capt^n Newport, the profits 'of which are said by, 

9 ® ® 

Bruce to haye amounted to 160 per cent. ‘ 

• .Up to this time the several voyages appear* to*ha^e bee|> con- 
ducted by individuals, partners in the Comliany, who fitted out th^ 
expeditions on their •own particular portions of ^tock. was 
therefore resolved that in future all trade 'with the Eastoshould be 
carried on with a joint stock, only the sum of £429,000 being 
subscribed for the purpose. With this sum the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth voj^ges were undertaken with various 
sMKcesa, They concluded in 1617, with an average profit, after 
deducting all expenses, of 87 per cent.f ^ ^ 

During this peripd the Company was already experiencing oppo- 
sition from the Dutch in the Spice Islands, which laid the 
foundation of that trade jealousy which in later years produced 
recrimination and ended in bloody struggles for commercial supre- 
macy between two nations, natural allies. 

The assistance given to the Mogul by the English fleet in 1614, 
whcTeby the Portuguese were defeated, induced the Emperor 
Jehanghir to protect the Company’s factors and trade, although 
permission to build a/ort to gnsure the safety of the Company’s 
goods against Portuguese aggressions does not appear to have beep 
granted. But Mr. Edwnrffes visited the Imperial Court at Agra, 
and Jie and Mr, Kerridge at this time procured a general firman 
granting permissifin for perp?tunl tjjade in^ie Moguls dominions. 

A second attempt was mjde to* trade with *Persiaj^Jask beingf 
suggested *a8 a suitabjs position for a factory, and a third,iaxperi- ^ 

»«•••« * 

*TJruco’8 Atjftah Ilf India Conipatif/. 

t ifi-uce'fci Annals, • • 
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ment wasrmsde out trade with Bantam and the Sploe 

Islands. ' , ^ ( 

Id 1615 Caplin Keelinge obtained permission from tleZamorjo^ 
or Prince Governor of the Malabar Coast, to settle a factory at 
Crangadore, when a /featy was agreed to between them, by 'Which 
the English were to assist theZamorin in expelling the Portuguese 
from Cochin, Wuich was to be ceded to England ; the Zamorin 
, and' English sharing the expenses of the expedit'on. 

In the same year the Company's agents attempted settlements in 
several places among the islands, when, although invariably opposed 
by the forces of the Dhtch, Captain Best established, a factory at 
Tekop, in Sumatra. 

,lt has .lalready- been -mentioned how the Company’s iships had, 
by asLiSiing the Persians against, the Portuguese, established their 
trade, at Ormuz and enjoyed certain advantages on condition of 
keeping ariued ships in the Gulf tc^ counteract the influence of 
Portugal. Tq .this arrangement Sir Thomas Roe, the King’s au* 
bassaj^or at the Mogul’s Court, objected, os leading the Company 
into heedless expenses, and possibly because, being on the spot, 
he noticed signs of jealousy at Court regarding the rising power of 
tho Company. 

In 1617 the second joint stock was formed ; this amounted to 
over one million sterling. 

At this period the Company had formed factories at Surat, in 
India.-oat Acheen,Tekoo, and Jarabeein Sumatra; Bantam in Java; 
and traded with Succadania and Baujarmassin in Borneo, Macas* 
sar in the Celebes, Banda, Amboyna. and other Spice Islands, and 
with Persia, Siam, and Japan. 

To conduct this -trade they owned thirty-six ships, of from 100 
to 1,000 tons, duly armed to resist Dutch and Portuguese aggres- 
sion, and overcome opposition ,from the natives and pirates who 
at that periq^ swarihqd et sea. ^ 

The 9 bove list.of countries traded with offers some idea pf the 
vast enterprise of our countrymen nearly 300 yer rs ago, and yet 
it most be borne in mind tha^t th^ followed the beaten track of 
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tb^ Portuguese aud r^itob, especially of the firmer. in these. 

days of ocea9 steamers the- hoautiful islands of*tlie MalsJ^Aysfai* 
pelago are**but seldom visited by Englishmen ; tfbd althoilgh the . 
voyage t^ India and Japan *are holiday trips^a journey frqpj Lon- 
don toPlspaban, and thpnce to the Periflan Oulf and India, is a 
feat adbomplished 1^ few. ^ 

The year^CPf dateathe establishment of ^he first Dutch facfjpry 
at Surat, |hu8 bringing the English merchants face to face wiljji tws * 
rivals in the Indian market — that is to say, Portugafand Holland. 
1916 Dutch also possessed a factory at Masnlipatam* orf the floro- 
maiylel or eaht coast of India. Surat was stHl unfortified, and the * 
Company’s goods in cofistant danger ; and tbe.Dutofj, suprenfe in 
the Malayan Archipelago, seized and destroyed one^of Com- 
pany's ships, corrupted the crew* of anq^her, apd capture^ two 
French traders. This is the earliest mention of jittempts in 
France to establish an EastAri trade, the French E^st Indian 
Co&pany being formed many years later (in 1664.) * * 

Jn 1618 Sir Thomas Roe entered into a treaty with the Mfigui 
Court to resist the pretensions of Portugal ; among the articles of 
the treaty the following are of interest for the purpose of this 
narrative: — The native Governor of Surat was to lend armed ships 
to the English for the better defence of the port, and to permit ten 
armed men of the Company’s ships to land at one time, and the 
resident merchants to bear arms*; trade was also opened with 
Mocha, on the Red Sea. 

The same year, in retaliation for years of oppression, the English, 
under Sir Thomas Drake, in treaty with the native authorities, took 
Batavia from the Dutch, The^Englisb, however, did not remain long 
in possession, for in 16 19 the Dutch fortified the positi^i^, and made 
it, as k is to this day, the capital of theii;East Indian possessions. 
The same year, in (Upfjanc^of a treaty*entere^into^betw§en England 
and Holland, a Dutqii fleet ©f six sail attacked and •sank one 
English «hip, and captured three others, after a severe actio’n, in 
the PoA of Tekoo,^n Sumajra. , 

• I • ^ 

* Bruce% Annals, 

'••8 * 
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The sdlurl62(f is ^interesting for the fact of Saldanha Bay/ on 
the^so^h-east Coast of Airies, being taken possession of by Oap< 
. tain Shillinge/'of the Company’s service, whereby <flfe right of 

• England to the territory about the ■’Cape^ of Good Hope was 
established, years piior to Dutch occupation of that localit 3 ^ 

In the following year Captain Shillinge ^ost his' life* in an 
action eff Jask, with the Portuguese, whence he had been de* 

* sp^tched with four armed ships from Surat: • The action was 
obstinate, and terminated in favour of the English, whereby their 
navAl renown was raised in Persian estimation, and the Compan/s 

'■ trade with that country facilitated. 

The Company’s, 'Attempts daring this yebr to establish trade on 
the Cor6mandel' coast were frustrated by the Dutch, v^ho owned a 

i, ^ f t ’ 

fort Qpd garrison at Pul|icat. 

In li£22 ^he agents of the Company at Surat suffered greatly 
by the aggressive conduct of the Du:ch, who made prizes of several 
of the Mogul’s ships. The native Powers, being unable or un- 
wil^ng to diotinguish between the several European nations, im- 
prisoned the English factors and agents at Abmedabad and Surat, 
the Company having to pay heavy ransoms for the release of their 
servants. In retaliation it was proposed to seize the Mogul ships 
carrying pilgrims to Mecca ; a course vetoed at the time, but, as will 
be seen, carried out in future years. 

It was in this year that the Company’s fleet wrested Ormuz 
from the Portuguese, and obtained from Persia a portion of the 
customs of Gombroon. 

At the same time the Company’s servants in Java were allowed 
to assume the title of President and Council, a distinction subse- 
quently conferred on their agents in India, from which the great 
divisions of their future Indian territories derived the designtetion of 
Presidenoie#. ' . > 

In apKe of titles, the English ded not ^onrish in Java, for in 
this' year oocufred the dbrocious fnassacre'of the Company’s servants 
e by the Dnto^i at Amboyna, by which' Cap'tain TOwerson) the Agent, 
an^cUine factors, ‘besides Uortvgne^e and Japanese, were ppt to 
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death under inoredibl* tortures, those who eurvived be8ig handed. ‘ 
over to the ekeoutioner. * • 1* 

At this tibe the factories in Japan and Siam weih withdratn, hut • 
a shi^ sent from Java th try and establish a factory at Janjore, ' 
on the%ast coast of In|]ia ; the prqjek 'ffas, bbwever, opposed and 
finistra'ted by n,ew 3jivals, the Danes, who are now |ieard of for the 
first time it^India. • ^ ^ 

In 16^4 the Hifig granted power to the Company’s agents and * , 
commanders to try their servants by common and,md^tial law.* 

• The news of the Amboyna massacre did not reach *England*until 
early in 162% when it prodnced an immense sensation. The am- * 
bassador at the HaguJ demanded satisfaction ,tind compensafion ; 
and the L(Jrd High Admiral, the Duke o^ Buckingham* ij^ceived 
orders to fit out a fleet to seize tho Dutcl\ homeward-bound Jndia- 
men and to keep them until reparation w*as accorded. , ^ • 

No satisfaction was obtained from the Dutch, who^^ indeed, a • 
litllfe later had the audacity to appoint Van Speult* (their servant 
who had conducted the massacre) to be the agent «t Suratjl be 
appears to have died in an unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
Mocha, in the Bed Sea, in 1626, the expedition having started 
from Surat. The popular cry was for war ; a step not carried out 
under the varying foreign policy of James, whose weak reign ended 
by his death in March 1625. 

Charles 1. now reigned in England, and civil war was, before 
many years Jiad passed, to distract the nation. The aflfairs of the 
Company, no longer receiviqg the support of the Crown, rapidly fell , 
into serious difficulties. Many stations in the Archipelago were 
abandoned, and trade generafly suffered from the oppression of the 
Dutch ; who, taking advantage of the state of affairs in England, 


lost ne opportunity of insisting on their gupremacy ; but the Com- 
pany had to<» much* at stgke to meekly ^ivf way ; th*y persevered 
against all difficulties, and ast one factory was *abandon9d> another 
was established. • , * 

« Thu^ in 16&, flie exatnplS of Captain Hippon was followed, and 


a factory founded 
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India. 38ine time previously trade had been, carried ‘on at Masdli* 
patam,*en the ssme coast, hut the site was changed *to Armegon, 
. where ^(ortifi cations were allowed to be erected ; this i^ Remarkable 
as the hrst fortified position occupied by the Company in the 
peninsula of India. “It is mentioned by Bruce that in 162& it was 
defended by twelve pieces of cannon and by a guard of {went;^-three 
factors and soldiers. Some years after this evenff, favourable 
* terms having been offered by the native rulor, the factory was 
again removed' to Masiilipatam. 

Ilf 1626' th^ English agent at Surat proposed to the Dutch tlfe 
‘advisability oif a joint«attack on Bombay (then held iy the Portu- 
gue^), on the'undqrstanding that if the islaifd was reduced it should 
Ue divided between them and fortified, so as to render them indepen- 

f t ( 

dent of the native powers. Ertm this it will be seen that even in 
those early ^ays the importance of Bombay was fully recognized. 

Up to this time the Company wcre«inere dependants of the Crown; 
but, Dutch oppression continuing, and no redress being obtainable 
fronj Charles-, the Company determined to appeal to Parliament 
direct. This action could not fail to give deep offence at Court. 

The Dutch, emboldened by the unsatisfactory condition of affairs 
in England, became powerful at Sural, and the Portuguese, rein- 
loreed with nine ships and 2,000 troops, even threatened the recapture 
of Ormuz, and the destruction of the Company’s trade with Persia; 
and Bantam, hitherto so important as the emporium of trade with 
the 6pice Islands, sank into insignificance and became dependent 
on the Surat Agency. 

The Company even failed in the mairagement of their own 

subordinates, and a system of wholesde smuggling, carried on by 

the crews of their trading vessels, greatly" diminished the small 
* » 

profits that remained to^the association. For this the Company 
were alone to blame. Its private trading had long been recognized 
as the right of the humblest o1 those omplpved, each seaman and 
fighting-man b*eing peAnitted to fill, on Iiis own account, a chest 
ifour feet long and one and a half leetVidb and (Jeep.* 

* Beverikze'H fHntort/ of India, , i 
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But, in spite of many disadvantages, the CoApany did not de- 
spair, and sAall grains of comfort helped them tp ]^ersever^. 

In 1631 4he third joint stock was subscribed, and* the Coq^dny’s 
affairs were ordered to be u'egulated at home by a Govemdr, Oom- 
mittdhf and Court oi^ Adventurers ; 4hi# i/ ^he first mention of 
what was afterwards known as the Court of Directors. 

In the same* year l^he Company's factories were placed under 
the con&ol of th% President and Council at Surat. • * * ^ • 

In 16§2 a firman was obtained from th^Fersian ^onarch*Shah 
Sophie, confirming the Company in their trade wfth Persia, and 
that of thevCoromandel Coast was authdfized by, the King of. 
Golconda, one of the conditions being that the Company should 
import Persian horses ; thus a trade was established whi«h is now 
so ‘important as a source of supply of remounts fSr the*Btitish 
Native Cavalry in India. • * , * • 

In 1634, by firman from tb« Emperor Shah Jehan, factories were 
established in Bengal with a port at Fiplee. The •importance of 

this concession will be dealt with at length in a futurp paper. . 

• • 

In 1635 Charles was undertaking the experiment of governihg 
England without the assistance of his Parliament; and — ^possibly 
out of ill-feeling arising from the action of the Company in ap- 
pealing direct to Parliament, in 1628, as before mentioned, or as 
a means of increasing his own revenues — permitted rival traders, 
known as Courten’s Association, to compete with the established 
Company, in spite of former charters granted by Jame^ and 
Elizabeth. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the particulars of this transaction, 
which is very fully discussed in Beveridge^s History oflndia^ voh i#; 
audit is sufficient to* say tfiat the encroachment of their rivals^ 
and the continued aggressions of the Dutch, served to bring the 
Company ty a vefy low ebb j whili^ "tjie <brtainty o£ a civil war 
rendered it difficult, if not impossible, to raise the capital necessary* 
for the prosecution <4 fufther ventures on a large scale, • ^ 

^ ThefsaSie relksolis afleflted*the transactions of the* rival trader)^ 
wly), after some suJcessefif an^ depredations, which subjec^ad^ them • 
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to severe ii^prisals]:. disappeared from the Held, bat not before they 

had been*amalgamate& with the old Company under a joint stook 
arrabgeinent, vidiich was the subject of many quarreb, and was 
finally settled by Cromwell in favour of the original traders. 

In 1635 a factory.^ as q^tablished in Soind^ In 1640 the> Com- 
pany made a great stride in the acquisition of Madrasapatam, which 
soon became the first independent position of the Eaglbh in India, 
,whibh they acquired on very favourable terms Iipja the native ruler 

O 4. 

of that part oj' the Coiomandel Coast, and where they obtained 
permission to huiid a fort, which exists to this day ns Fort Sk 
^George. Madras was at the same time made subordinate to the 
President and Council at Bantam. j 

^ Difficult as was the position of the Company during the Civil 
War,('itt agents in India were no( idle, but, exerting themselves' in 
the intbrest of their employers, succeeded in obtaining permission 
to qptablisk a fortified factory at Bal^sorc, on the north-west coast 
* of the Bay o^, Bengal, within reasonable distance of the port* of 
Piplee. The trade with Madras, thanks to the security ensured by 
its fortifications (which in 1644 had already cost nearly £3,000, 
and were calculated to cost a further sum of £2,000),* continued to 
increase, and promised to become even more valuable than Bantam 
as a factory. 

In 1646 the first mention is made of the Company’s trade with 
Suakin, in the Red Sea ; for some years after this event the annals 
of tbo Company, compiled by Mr. Bruce, deal exclusively with 
trade matters, which need no notice in those pages. The agents 
‘ at the various factories continue]^, bowey,er, to be harassed by 
the Dutch and discredited by the piratical acts of Courten’s Asso- 
ciation, or the Assada Merchants, as they weie now termed. 

In 1650 the Company petitioned Parliament for redress ofitfaeir 
grievances against the^!)utcb,^and estimated their losses through 
' Dutch hostility at tjvo millions sterlipg.t 

The vigorous rule ofuCromwell greatly, altered the position of 

^ * Bruces Ani^ul'^ ' , 
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the Company* for the better. A fresh petition iras prejieniJed to 
Parliament, (wfisisting principally of the ofd Complaint agdinst the ' 
Datob. This was favourably received, not on its merits oray,ibut 
because Itatch arrogance, ip pretending to the sovereignty of the 
seas, tfn4*the encouragement they had giv^ to the House of^tuart, 
had giaeatly. incensed tffe Protector. War was declared, which 
resulted in Jjiuntblihg Holland ; but not before she had gained 
several marftime i^ccesses over the Company in Indiaik waters, 

notably af the entrance of the Persian 6ulf> where four shipstwSr# 

^ # 

captured and destroyed, and the trade with Persia* apd Gombroon, 

• # 

for the time Ijeing, greatly damaged. • ‘ 

To show how pow<y:le88 the Company was in .India drying 
this period, \t may be mentioned that when the*Sew8 reached Surat 
of open hostilities between England and the States, Geneta], the 
president at Surat sent an envoy to Delhi *to pray»for the Mogul’s 
protection against the Dutch, ^nd petitioned the Home*GUvernment 
to despatch four or five large vessels of war and eight pr nine smaller 
ships for the protection of the factories and to act offensively against 
the common enemy. The Company also petitioned ^arlhimetft U> 
allow them to fit out men-of-war for their own protection. 

Peace with Holland was concluded in 1654, when satisfactiop 
was demanded and obtained for the massacre of Amboyna, whereby 
the Dutch Company was to pay to the heirs of the victims the 
small sum of dE3,600, and to the London Company ^86,000 for 
damages sustained ; small compensation indeed for so barbarous 
sm act! 

Affairs in Bengal were now in a more satisfactory state, a firman 
having been obtained for free trade from the Emperor Shah Jeban, 
and Madras was raised to (lie dignity of a Presidency (IBSS),* 
having control over the affairs of the Bengal - factories, besides 
those of the Coromandel CoaBt ; whilst th|g Persian trade was to 

he subordinate to ’Shrat? At the same time Bantam was to pre- « 

• * ® 

side over tlfe affairs ot tke insular factories. Private trade ^ong 
• • • . * 
the sei«vaitfc8 oMh%CoiBpeny#vas also prohibited, but without effeoL 

^ Bruco’Silnna/.'i* Bevendge^ves the date as 1654. ^ 
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Pen'SLio^ t^e signature of th*e treaty with HoHand jtheVjompany 

.petitioned Cromwell, pointing oat the importance bi the Indian 
trade tal' the English ^atioD at large, and suggested l^asBeia and 
■ Bombtiy, as the ‘most 00070*111601 position for the foundation of 
factoriesk » ^ , '■ * , 

In 1664 the Company was so distressed ®by the action of private 
traders (hardly rbettcr than pirates) that it was. determined to 
reduce alj estSpblishments, and orders were issued^ for the reduction 
(ff th% garrison of Fort St. George from twenty-six to ten men ! 
and this command was received at a time when the Dutch were 
predominant in the Indian Seas, and the armies of G^condah and 
‘Visiapore were wagifig war against the Nabob of the Carnatic, who 
had thrown off his flMegiance to the former monarch. , 

In^l6d6 tb§ Dutch took possession of the Island of Ceylon. 
This year is also important as being that in which the Marathas, 
under theij great leader Shivaji, invaded the Carnatic. 

' 1667 saw Surat placed at the head of all the Company’s Presi- 

dencies and factories, Bengal being immediately subordinate to 
Mediae. The death of Shah Jehan also occurred in this year; 
this event plunged India into civil war, which ended in the 
afpession of Aurungzebe to the Mogul throne. Surat Castle was 
seized by one of the claimants to Sovereign power, whose general 
pillaged the town. 

In 1668 Cromwell granted to a Mr. Bolt licence to export to 
Indians mortars and “ 20,000 rounds of shells” for Aurungzebe, 
the Company at the same time exporting large quantities of ord- 
nance stores to counteract Mr. Bolt’s proceedings.* Cromwell’s 
death, which occurred the same year, seriously affected the interests 
of the Company. ' 

In 1669, the Company being embarrassed by the uncertainty of 
the political situation Jiif England, ^'sent their homeward-bound 
eships, as a fleet, with orders to, touch at 'St. Helena, and there to 
await tidings; %nd shoqld these obe unsatisfactory, they jrere to 
•proceed to Berbadoes, where they were- to remain tiiitil they, 

* I ^ f 

^ ^ « * Jiruue^ ^ ^ 
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received intelligeiice^froin home- The Presid^t at Sjorat again 

urged that {fombay should be secured, if necessary by purchaaej 
from Porlwgal. ’ 

The reign of Chiles II., opened with important concessions to 
the C^pany ; a new charter was granted dophrming all previous 
charters, and' exclusive privileges for eeer (instead of for 15 years, 
ns in the eharter granted by Elizabeth), and co'hferring judicial 
and military power-on the Governors'll of PresidetfCleB, iflore dbpe -9 
cirlly for the suppression of the private^* traders -now generally 
liinown as “ Interlopers.” Among other matters of jrapprtanae, the 
/Kestoration was the signal for the concluslpn of treaties of peace, 
between England, Spain, and the States General, which tended to 
secure the Company’s trade in India. * , 

Tn 1660 an instance occurred of the Presi dency ’of Surit “exer- 
cising its power over the Bengal ageftoy ; the “agent at Hoogly 
having seized a country vessel in the Ganges, ior whlcl! act retali- 
atmn was threatened by the Mogul’s commander, Mir Jumla, 
orders were issued by the Surat President in CounciJ for its ijnme- 
diate restoration. ’ * 

In this year pagodas were coined at the mint at Fort St. George, 
under the agency of Sir Edward Winter, from bullion received fr(Jkn 
Europe. The Bombay value of the pagoda was £8 10s. 

In 1661 Bombay became the property of Charles, ceded by the 
Crown of Portugal ns a portion of the marriage settlement of his 
queen, the Infanta Catherine, and in the following year a fleet^ailed 
from England under the Enrl of Marlborough, having on 
board an official of high rank, from Portugal, who was to arrange ‘ 
the cession of the island, and put the English in possession. A 
force of 400 soldiers ftras also embarked, under the command of Sir 
Abraham Shipman, who was to remain at Bombay* as Governor. 
The affair was not l)roufjht to the iinmediat# conclusion anticipated, 
owing to the claims^ of tha, English Governor, wh(^ in 1662,* 

’ " ’ 1 • * 

■! a 

^ AHhot^h Gt?v0r^ora (Si Pi*esyGncics are, according to Br^ce, mentioned in 
** the text of the Charter* the first,Governoir (Sir George Oxindon) was not appoint«d • 
un^il 1668 . 
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E demanded^ jvirii Bombay, the cession of the neighbouring island of 
Balsette.. This demand was resisted, and the English, ^tot being in 
a poSlti^h to for^e an occupation, applied to the then Bresident of 
Burat, SiV George Oxinden,* for permission to land the troops at 
that statibn. The fejii* of, giving oflfenoe to 'the Mogul £!ni^Tor 
by the disembarkation of so considerable a force, produced a refusal 
which forced Sir !kbrabam Shipman to disembark on tlw Island of 
^njddivah*, sourf> of Goa. . , 

* In &e meanwhile the admiral, with his fleet, had sailed for 
England, much«to*tho disappointment of the Company’s agents iv 
India, who had, by the^resence of the ships of war ojp the Indian 
seas, ||iuped to intimidate the Dutch, who stilV aspired to supremacy 
oi\ the coapt. * 

In 1662 another event occurred importance to the Company. 

It will be remembfered that «n association with Courtcn’s Company 

or .^ssada ‘Mbrchants, the India Co/npany bad obtained certain 

'possessions 'ton f.he coast of Africa. Charles II , in spite of the 

Company's rigjht, granted to his brother, the Duke of York, a 

charter to ‘form a new African Company. The Directors of the 

original Company being under obligations to the Crown, and per- 

hs^is not being particularly anxious to keep their position in Africa 

(the Cape of Good Hope at this period being in the possession of 

the Dutch), made over its rights on the Gold Coast to the new 

African Company, and so confined their trade exclusively to the 

Eastexn Seas ; but they still retained St. Helena, which they bad 

colonized since 1657, and possession of which had been granted to 

‘ them by Charles II. in 1661. , 

In 1663 the Company was much alarmed at the equipment of a 

considerable French fleet, reported to''be destined to proceed to 

the East Indltos. Fort St. George was ordered to be placed ii^ the 

best possible position 4or defe,noe, alid the PArtuguese soldiers 
« • • r « ' 

* He appointed with a salary of £3(10 a year, a gratuity of £20p a year, 
for the purpose ^ removing all temptation to ^engage jn*piYatc^,tradet,’’ was 

^ gr^mted a warrant under the privy seal authorizing him to seize all private traders t 
jmd send them to fJnglandi^Bruce^s ^ ^ 
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lately employed, but distrusted, were to be disohanged tin^he receipt 

of a re-infordement of thirty Euglish recruits.^ , 

In 1669 8urat was invested by the Maratbas. Jk was those 
days surnounded by a mud jrall, but was in no position i<J repulse 
a detSamined assault. * The native inbalytant%were plundered, but 
the English iind Dutcli defended their factories with snoh deter- 
mined gallantry»that the siege was abandoned, ^irnngzebe, who 
then reigned at Dejhi, was so impressed with the pownf of the British , 

A # 

that he granted a 6rman exempting then# for evej, from transit 
charges, and a portion of the usual custom duties! ^t the d^ence 
of tbe Surafc factory the Company employed,nd regular troops, the, 
defending force consisting of the president and his> subordiivites, 
assisted by the European crews of tbe ships. > • 

In the same year Sir Abrahan^ Shipman, findingthe acHonmo- 
dation for his troops on the island of Anjedivah* insufficient/ and 
seeing little hope of settling the dispute with thd Portuguese 
regarding the cession of Bombay, offered to cede the,Cfown rights 
to that island to the Company. 

* t 

The President and Council at Surat declined the ofier, for tiiie 
following valid reasons : first, it was doubtful whether the Viceroy 
of Goa would consent; second, they were unprovided with sufficient 
force for the occupation ; third, no one but the King himself had 
power to transfer the rights of the Crown to the Company. 

It is now time to turn to another illustrious nation, an aspirant 
for power in the East, whose intrigues were one of the promi* 
nent causes by which the Company rose, from an association of 
merchants, to the positjou of cojiquerors. It is true that up to the 
time now brought under notice, the commerce of the Company had 
not been carried on wHhout 1)loodshed, but it had been in defenoe 
of thgir trade — oven then not always excusable — anti* not with a 
view to territorial dbnquest i^India ; but tlb» arrival of the French, 
and their rise to pbw*er, in a v^ry feW years completely qjianged the* 

* ^ * 

* T 14 s\>der win cairiV oufc as the Portuguese (known as»Topa8Bes) proved * 
•their fidelity when Fort St. Gcorje was tlireatened by the King of Golconda, before 
th^ order was received. . * • ^ * 
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peaoeful (icoflpatiiDs^of ^the English Coinpai^ to one of bitter and 

inoessaut war, wjjiich ended in the overthrow of Francefin India. 

^42 Fraftce had established its power in the isloAiQ of Boar* 
bon (wb'ich had been discovered by the Portugacse in ]i645) and 
named it in honour <»f*Lo»iis KIV. Having tfius acquired a looting 
in the Indian Seas, the French, following tfie ex|imple ffi’ Portugal, 
Holland, and England, turned their eyes tq the conimeroial riches 

•of the Edst* * • • • 

• • • 

Cojbert, on%of the ftost able ministers of Louis XIV, obtained 
the psrmissionPof that sovereign, in 16G4, for the establishment of ft 
.French East India UofSpany, to which exclusive pri\Jeg3 for §fty 
year* was granted, and never renewed. Tlic King not only sane* 
tinned, b»t supported the Company by a contribution of six millions 
of frtfhcs to itd funds, and invited the co-operation of the wealtBy. 
The Queen and Court sulfecribed 200,000 francs, the merchants 
65(^000 fiUhcs, and various financiers£,000,000 francs. The nation 
generally seceaded the efforts of its master.t • 

Tlje year 1^64 is moreover eventful for the British occupation 
of'Bombay. The troops under Sir Abraham Shipman had suffered 
greatly since their occupation of the islanU of Anjedivab, the com- 
nfbnder himself falling a victim to disease. To save the lives nf 
the survivors, numbering about 100 men out of the original 400, 
the little territory of Bombay was accepted by Mr. Cooke, Sir 
Abraham’s Secretary, on the original terms offered by the Portu- 
guesdij 

In 1666 England was at war with both Holland and France, to 
the grave detriment of the Oouipany's trade. Agents of the 
French East India Company arrived in India through Persia, and 
sent an envoy to the Mogul. 'This is tke first recorded appearaooa 
of the FreneVin India, 

* Voltaire’s ^feck tk ZMiis V9 
• t Il’ifL ^ ^ • 

; The original iiumbors embarked for occupation of tfemha}- was ^compaiiicM of 
J(K) niefl eiicb, exclusive of (‘ffR-ers, at a cost of The HurvivorfWandod at 

Bombay wore: Mf. Cooke (Governor)# 1 ensign^ cfrporaWi, 4* drum- 

nJerB, I surgeon* 1 surgeon’s mate, 2 gunnorB, 1 gunner’s ^ate, 1 gan-sruitb, 1^7 ^ 
•priviU^H an cannon. — Bruce’s Annah* • . 
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The year ia also atj^morable for the exti;ao^diaiiTy dboduot of Sir 

Edward Wifiter, the agent at Fort St. George, jyho, haying for- 
feited the*<lbDfidence of the Directors ^at home, wafl sapersfied by 
Mr. Fowroft; on the arrival of that gentleman at Madras, Sir 
Edwmti Winter seized J»im and his aon^ and, having accused them 
of sedition* and tiyason, placed them in confinement and himself 
retained thb command, of the Agency, and, instead of retiring his 
grievances to his^suporior, the President at Surat,*confid’ed in^j.* 
Cooke, the King’s Governor at Bombay, •and addaessed atletter 
direct to His Majesty, professing loyalty. Those nfatters ware the 
moje serioui^s Fort St. George was at the*Unie threatened by the# 
King of Golcondah. • 

In 1666 Sir G^rvase Lucas arrived at Bombay as Governor, 
appointed by the Crown. Inducements were held*out to flative 
merchants to settle in the town, and preparations were made to 
fortify the position. The cost of maintaining the Island as a 
de^iendency of the Crown was soon found to* be excessive, 
the profits little or nothing, and the claim advimced b| Sir 
Gervase Lucas for precedence, as an oflBcer of the King, oTer 
the Company’s president at Surat, was the cause of violent dis- 
putes ; these circumstances combined, determined Charles to olTer 
Bombay to the Company. The ofi'er was accepted, and the island 
was made over by regular charter on the 27th March 1668, 
on condition that a yearly rent of i'lO in gold should be paid 
regularly on the 30th of each September, for ever. Sir George 
Oxinden was appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief, with 
a deputy governor, who was tojeside in Bombay. 

On these remarkably eas^ terms the Company became posses- 
sors of the finest, and*, if Karachi is now excepted, the only sea- 
port von the west coast of India, The garrison of Bombay 
consisted of.some 285 men, mostly French, #ortugues^ and natives, 
there being only 93*Jlnglish„includSng oflScens. Thisais the first 
mentioB oi native trpop^.* * • • 

» Shdrtl^ before •this* o^ent* twenty recruits were sent to Fort S{. 

• • * • I • 

• ♦ PniciiB Ahmm, 
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George, aad* a stial^ dptaobment to re-infojoe the jKing^s troops 

at Boq^ay. Aj^rungzebe also made a demand on the Governor 
of Su5at for artUlerymen and engineers to assist him % his wars 
in the l3eccan* This demand could not be complied with, for the 
reason that the Governordid* not possess any troops, even for ms 
own protection. ^ 

For some tiine after its first occupation , Bombay dJis subordi- 
t pa^e to Surat, *'frbich still continued the residents of the Governor, 
a mejnber of «^his council being appointed as deputy governor, to 
administer thS aflPairs of the island ; the Fort, or Castle, w& 
• strengthened J'or the protection of the rapidly-growklg town,jind 
inducements were Jbeld out to settlors, who were permitted the 
free exersise of their respective religions ; the harbour was greatly 
impfhved, and docks were orderad to be ooustructed. 

Having brouglit the history of the rise of the Presidencies down 
to Ihe Coftpany’s occupation of Bombay, it becomes necessary to 
make a short digression, to go back a few years, and give a birief 
skefjli of tliCtrise of the great Maratlia Power under Shivaji— this 
isTtbe more necessary as it will hereafter be seen how, in future 
years, the destinies of Bombay were to be intimately connected with 
the Marathas, 


The possessions of this great native power wore studded over the 
whole of India, and, says Thornton,* ‘‘ required compactness only 
to constitute them a mighty empire.” Their rise from a tribe of 
barbarous hillmen, whose origin is lost in the obscurity of Hindoo 
antiquity, to a position so powerful as Jo rule the destinies of the 
Great Mogul himself, is suflBcientl> remarkable, and it may bo truly 
affirmed that the Presidency of Bombay owes its present greatness 
to the wars with the Marathas, which subseqflently caused the over-* 
throw of the flajas of Satara, and their ministers, the Peshwas, and 
brought thejrhole of ttie ][^oukan and Deccan* under, the sway of 

* the Government of Jiombay.f * 

* Tftornton’fl British Empife in Indiu^ . , 

t This Hhort Account of Shivaji in taken if rom®a*nati'vs mftrco« pubiftthed by 
VroiemoT Forrest in hl» State pigniod for Jhe Bombay GovemmeaT 

* in 1 SSf», • . • , 

• • 
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The Marat^a powgr owes it rise and hfs son Shivaji. • 

The father tf Shahaji was a man of no oonseqijeeee, hut/pf good 
family, wUh took service with the Nizati Shahi.* He ^naged, 
by stratagem, to marry bis son Shahaji to the daughter of an 
officei*of rank in the service of the Mogul.* cTbe progeny of this 
marrilge vflas Shiv^ji, the founder of the Maratha Empire, who was 
born in 1686. • , * 

Shah^i, after some vicissitudes, became a man’df oohsequgnqei 
under the King of Bijapur, who bestowed 8n him the territcjies of * 
funnar and Poona, with the villages of Wai and *Serol, so» well- 
knpwn to travellers visiting Mahableshwpr^ the sanitorium an4 
summer retreat of th^ Bombay Government. ^He afterwards held , 
other properties in the districts of Ballapur and Koltr, in the 
Carnatic, and gained possession* of the fortress dnd distrtet of 
Tanjore. * * ’ • 

Shivaji was brought up on his faiher’s property at 'Toona,^and 

• * 

wds trained in military exercises, in which he excelled ; on the 
death of his guardian and tutor, D&doji Pant, hia father ^eing 
then absent in the Carnatic, Shivaji seized on the Poona estates 
and provided himself with troops from among the Mavilis, or hill 
people, to the number of 25,000 men. • 

Shahaji, far from being incensed at this conduct, expressed his 
warm approval, bestowed upon Shivaji full powers for the govern- 
ment of the country, and sent him assurances of his regard. 

At this time Aurungzebe (1663) had been sent by his father, 
Shah Jehan, the Mogul Emj)eror, with an army to conquer Bijapur ; 
he was unsuccessful, .but sucoeeded in capturing Daolatabad, and 
founded the city of Aurungabad. 

Aurungzebe greatly resented the growing power of Shivaji, and 
deteimined to chastise and humble him. This ill-feeirng is said by 
native historians tb have been the.origin^f the wqfs carried on 
between the Mogul fcmperorpnd thS MarathaSk % * 

Shiv,jiji seized on.th^strong fdrtress ofrPurandhar by treachery,^ 
and jfbsdhsseif hilhself c(f tli* hill forts of Singhur (i^hioh overlooks 
Pgona), Torna, Cliaadra|hur, ijajghur, Raighur, and otbers, and 
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by this tioce bad 60,0p0 JSIaralhas in his seryioe. Now, conscious 

of his pipwer, attacked and seized Jaival from the Ning of Bija-' 

pur.* yhe King.complained of this conduct to Shahaji,'<^o replied 

that he possessed no power over his son Shivaji, but recommended 

that an army should*b*e sent to punish him. ’ This was acooAlingly 

done, the command being given to a Mahometan ^oble, Afzul^han, 

in 1652. ' , < •' 

* 0 • 

t j ^he stbry oT'how Afzul Khan* was treacherously murdered by 
Shiv^i on the slojies of Pratapghur, and his army cut to pieces, is 
too well knov<n to require repetition here. In revenge for thfs 
» defeat another army was sent from Bijapur, under the command 
of Fazil Khan, Afzul’s son, to invest Shivaji in the fortres8“*of 
Banala, near Kholapur ; but although some slight successes were 
gaindd, the difficulties of hurting Shivaji in his hill fastnesses were 
so great that Fazil Khan reluctantly gave up the attempt and 
^ retired to iiijapur. 

Shivaji now' built many forts, and constantly raided the outlying 
territories of ,the Mogul Empire. Aurungzebo at once despatched 
an army to destroy him, but Shivaji gained a complete victory 
over the Imperial forces, at a place between Poona and Aurung- 
abad. 


After this victory Shivaji constructed many strong forts on the 
coast, notably Savamdurg (afterwards the pirate Angria’s strong- 
hold), built vessels to keep “the Feranges” in order, and pos- 
sessed himself of the Konkan, from Kalyan to Sond4h. 

Aurungzebe sent another army, consigting of 80,000 men, against 
Shivaji ; after investing and takings the fort«of Chakan, the Mogul 
commander-in-chief, Shahisti Khan, installed himself in Shivaji’s 
palace at Poona, from whence he sent him k message calling him 
a “ hill-monley," incapable of fighti^ a fair battle in the*open 
field. Such.indeed, wde nqjt the Maratha mode of warfare. Shivaji 
‘ replied in parson ty coming to* Poona in disgpise, by night, for the 
purpose of assassinatini; the Mogul chief. • Having gained an 

® 1 f i. 

* * For a full account of^the life of Bhiwji. and^tbe mui^er of Afzul Khan, gee 
' Tara^ ljy«Meadowti Taylor. • 
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eBtracce into ^his palace, he, by mistake^ ipui^ered the thiefs sod, 
whom he foiAi*d asleep. In the fight that ensued he out.* .off the 
thumb of tlvB father and made good his escape. •* • 

After this Shahisti Khan was recalled, and Mirza Baja^was by 
Auruflgzebe appointecT Subh6dar of the Diecoani After many unsuc- 
cessful* attempts to reduce Shivaji’s fastnesses, Mirza requested an 
armistice, aad a» treaty, was ratified. Among other things it was 
agreed that ^hivajij«accompanied by his son Sambh&jl, should v^8i{ * 
the Emperor af Delhi. Shivaji remained t%n montlw a guest, or 
rather a state prisoner, at Delhi, after which he m4de his escape 
disguised as^^a religious mendicant, and VisHed Allahabad and * 
Benares. Shortly after Shivaji’s return to^-^his own country, 
where he was received with every demonstration of ^oy, the 
Prince Shah Alum was appointed to the 8ubh6dar8hip of* the 
Deccan. Shivaji sent a deputation to him at Aurungabad,*and 
concluded a peace on the folloiving terms: — Shivaji was To give*up 
twenty-seven forts and receive in exchange the territory of Birar, 
Baldpur, and other districts. This peace lasted thre^ years, |fter 
which all the forts were wrested from the Imperial troops. * 

In 1667 Shivaji again threatened Surat, and in 1670 he attacked 
and plundered the town and factories, from which he obtained 
much treasure, to which the East India Company probably con- 
tributed, although they defended their factory with a spirit worthy 
of the national character.* 

In the meanwhile Shahaji had managed to gain possessidh of 
most of the Bijapur fortresses, when, his power being dreaded, he 
was seized by stratagem; but hi^ life was spared, and he was per- 
mitted to retire to Tanjore, from whence he wrote to Shivaji to 
avenge him, which he ‘immediately did by laying* waste the terri- 
tory ofJ\ludhol, in the Deccan. 

After the death of* Shahaji, which gccqrre#from an sisoident out 
hunting, Shivaji attached and plundelred the tewritories Haider- 
abad and^ifapur, froip wliose rulefs ha redfeived a yearly tribute 

«#*«**9 * 

* 'IJhornton’s British jSinpire in Sliivajf fised to calf Surat his tr^sury,” 

*.4 
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of nine and sevendac^ o( pagodasf respectively. From these facts 
some idea of his^normous power and influence may gained. 

Aftsr the dedth of his father, Shahaji, he invaded the Gamatio, 
seized "Vellore and forced his half-brother Venkaji to share with 
him his father’s Gamatie •possessions. He took the title Baja 
in 1674, and died in 1680. '' <■ 

P 

Bhivaji was succeeded by his son, who^ possessed ■ none of his 

• father’s lalenfs ; he was captured and put to dtja^th by Aurungzebe, 

^ • r 

who /seized starly all the Maratha strongholds. By these means 
the Maratha power was sorely crippled, but not crushed. <■ 

• On the death of the Mogul Emperor, Shahu Raj^r assumed the 
MaftJtha sceptre ; he was a weak young man, and allowed all his 
power to* be wielded by his Minister, the Peshwa Balaji, which 
offie'e then ho'came hereditary. » 

* t 

B‘alaji was succeded as Peshwa by his son Bajirav, who deprived 
Sbtihu Raja of every sign of power, and even detained him a state 
prisoner, 

l^e usurpation of Bajirav set the example of independence to 
several of the great officers of state, who, rising from insignificant and 
even menial offices, became the founders of regal dynasties. The 
commander-in-chief, Raghoji Bhonslu, declared himself master of 
the province of Bcrar and settlement at Nagpur; in the same manner 
Mulhaji Holkar (Raghoji’s lieutenant), a cavalry officer, Nanoji 
Sindia, the slipper-bearer, and Pilaji Gaekarwar, the cowherd, set 
up ihdependent governments of provinces,* and their descendants 
are, to this day, established at Indore, Gwalior, and Baroda 
respectively. They held commis^ons in ^lame from the Peshwa, 
and bound themselves to keep up armies for the support of the 
Maratha Empire; but, their Government being far removed from 
central control, they soon commenced conquests on thejr own 
account. . " . • 

To return to Bombay : the' bargain concluded between the King 

and the Gompany, bj which the islapd v^as transferred to the 

• ' ' 

* Bombay State Paj era, Professor Forrest 
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latter for the ^aymen^ of dGlO annually, yas, eninenll^avourable 
to the Oomptiny. Sir Gervase Lucas, who died in 1667,;Jiad, by 
bis wise administration, greatly improved the 4%venues of the. 
island, which his suocessoiy Mr. Gary, reported to the King and 
Secretary of State as amounting to ;£d,490 a year, or 75,000 xera- 
pliins, «t the rate of 13 xeraphins to twenty>two shillings and six- 
pence.* • • , , 

Sir Edward Winter still kept possession of Fort St. George, gnd * 
held Mr. Fbxcroft and his son prisoners; he was<^8uppoTted in 
his usurpation by Mr. Gary. Sir George Oxinded, howevW, ap- 
pears to hav^ taken a very different view of J.he conduct of the ‘ 
Madras ex- agent ; for he withheld the stock ^^riginally intended 
for investment at Madras, fearing that it might be seiz^ by Sir 
Edtvard Winter and. used for purposes detrimental to the interests 
of the Company. * 

With troubles in Bengal and Madras, and war raging between 
the Mogul Emperor and Shivaji, which rendered Shirat liable to 
attack at any moment, Sir George Oxinden must have ha^ an 
anxious command ; he was, moreover, engaged in carrying out tlie 
regulations framed by the Court of Directors at home, for the admi- 
nistration of Bombay, the most interesting of which are briefly as 
follows : The fort was to be strengthened, and the town built on a 
regular plan, under its guns. Europeans were to be encouraged 
to settle, and were exempted for five years from the payment of cus- 
toms. Religious freedom was to be permitted; docks were to be 'con- 
structed, and the harbour improved; recruits, with their wives, were 
to be sent regularly froio England ; and an armed ship was to be 
specially detached for the protection of the trade of the island, and 
to assist in its defencerf The Commissioners, sent by Sir George 
Oxindgn to take over the island, received Jrom Mr. (/ary property, 
including plate, jewels, and ready mnney, t# the amount of nearly 
£5,000. The King’s ’yoops w^re offered service under'the Com- 
pany, rejj^ning their, rank and f)ay — thcfte who dwlined Being 


* Bruce’s Anna/s. ^ 
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acoommo(kte*d wiih passages to England. Bruce eays that the 
offer general^ accepted. The force consisted of twb companies, 
oomm%nded hy* .captains ; the first company vas composed of 
2 commissioned officers, 66 non-commiesioned officers and privates, 
and 28 Topasses and the 2nd company was made up of '-3 com- 
missioned officers, 73 non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
26 Topasses ; ihere were also 21 pieces of cannon, and two 

• gupners,’ witK brdnance stores in proportion.. , This small force 
formid the rhcIcus ot^ the present Bombay army. It was oon- 
sidered inadequate to the duties required of it, as the com- 

• missioners informed .Sir George Oxinden, that 800 additional 
men* with 80 pieces of cannon were necessary to form a reliable 
garrisonr They also requested that Engineers might be sent from 
hom^, to superintend tlie construction of the fortifications, 'and 

• r 

that'a Judge Advocate mi^ht be appointed. 

Sir George Oxinden personally visited the island early in 1668, 
to establish . a system of civil government and to draw up a code 
of i^ilitary regulations ; the senior captain was appointed to the 
cbmmand of the troops, and obedience was enjoined to the orders 
of the Civil Government, breach of duty in the inferior ranks being 
punishable with death, the commissioned officers, for a like offence, 
being liable to deprivation of rank only. This code was the foun- 
dation of the existing regulations, which, however, were much 
modified on the subsequent arrival of the King’s troops in India. 

Although matters were progressing favourably, the condition of 
Bombay was not altogether happy, supplies being obtainable with 
difficulty ; the Portuguese, who placed every possible ob.stacle in 
the way, being in possession of Salsette, whilst the opposite coast 
was under the rule of Shivaji. The trade; also, was exposed to 

( , 

* The Top^flsoB were OLrifltipH, g^onerally of mixed hiood, but claiming Portu- 
guese origin Orme,' in his Military, ProreeAings 6/ East India Company^ my ^ 
that they were armed, clad, and disciplined after the <^iuropean style, and incorpo- 
rated^ among the English Ctmpanie.s. *t’roni wearing n hat ('topie), in^+ead of the 
turban, as generally used by the natives, there haP-oaste troopj acqu''*edi the nick- 
' name of ‘-Topasses,” and were genertjly considered inferior in courage to the 
higher v'lste of natives and the MahhiiieWms o{ India. 
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the depredations of, the Malabar pirates ;tBo*muoh So, that the 
Deputy G-overnor and Council applied to the C*art at Home for 
three armefl ships for its protection. . •* 

Durinp; these proceedings in Bombay, the state of affairs in 
Madrdh was becoming more settled ;* fof on •the 22nd of August 
1668, *Sir Edward Winter handed over Fort St. ^eorge to Com- 
missioners ^ppdinted by the Court of Directors, on condition Jihat 
bis personal safety* should be assured to him ; these terms^wem* 
agreed to, and bore bitter fruit in the future. TJie Commissioners 
dt once released Mr. Foxcroft from the confinement that Hb had 
suffered for learly two years, and placed him i\i possession of the* 
fort and agency. On*his release Mr. Foxcrofft acted with great 
moderation, and Sir Edward Winter was permitted to^ij^tire to 
Pullicat, and subsequently to reside at Masulipatam. The follow- 
ing year he returned to England : no punishment ap^^ears to have 
followed his extraordinary behaviour, and breach of discipline *and • 
duty. 

It may be of interest to mention that in 1668 the Con^any 
ordered its Bantam Agency '‘to send home 100. lbs weight of the 
best tey that you can gett.’^ Beveridge, in his History of Indic^^ 
remarks that the language used implies that the plant was already 
understood, but that this is the first public order for an article 
that subsequently proved of such enormous value as an invest- 
ment.* 

* 

The application of Sir George Oxinden for engineers and armed 
ships was, in 1669, agreed to by the Directors, and they appointed 
a Mr. Pett, a practical* ship-builder, to construct two vessels for 
the defence of the island, and the two captains commanding the 
companies at Bombay* were detailed to act as engineers for the 
construction of fortifications^ which were to overawe the Portu- 

* Within a century of !ho first or^Jer tho ’Company imported nearly three mil- 
lions of pounds of tea, and Ri 1834 (the lant year of jjie Company’s monopoly) tho 
imports eagoeeded twenty-frhrefT millions of pounds, and paid diitjj^ to Governmont 
in the stftn fk £3, ^9, 01)1 (ifev^ridg^). Since then tho importation of this article^ 
to England has more thwn doubled, the Ijonsi^mption -in 1886 being computed at 
182,466,000 lbs, or at tho rate of 4*98 lbs f)er head of the population. • » 

« t • • • ^ 
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gaese in Sdlsette aftd Marathas on the opposite eoast, £1,500 
being. authorizeddbi the purchase of land in the immediate vicinity 
of the «3xisting 'Sort. At llje same time, the Govenftr was in- 
structed to exact customs from the Portuguese “ till th'ey could 
bring them to a reascraabl^actommodation of trade/’* 

Sir George Oxinden, who had proved himself so valhabld as an 
administrator, died on the 14th July 1669, and wtfS sdoceeded by 
•l^r* Aungier, afterwards eulogised by Orme for his bearing daring 
a threatened Wtack by the Dutch on Bombay, when he acted with 
'* the calmness* of a philosopher and the courage of a centurion,'^ 
•One of Mr. Aungiey’sBrst applications to the Court Ait home was 
for recruits to fill e;|isting vacancies at Bombay, and for accommo- 
dation for the European troops and their families. 

TUe Siddee* of Rajahpore (the Mogul’s admiral), greatly ein- 
barrcGssed the Governor by asking for an asylum in Bombay, in 
^ the^vent o*f ^is being o|)liged to abandon that stronghold (described 
as impregnable except from an attack by sea) to Shivaji. Gom- 
pliai^e with this demand might offend Shivaji, and non-compliance 
th*e Mogul. Mr. Aungier, therefore, suggested that it might be 
advisable to gain possession of Bajabpore, which could easily be 
held by a small garrison. 

The Governor’s next act was to form two eourts at Bombay for 
the administration of justice,+ and to reduce the small garrison 
from two companies to one ; he also formed a court, consisting of a 
civilfan and three military ofBcers, for the administration of martial 
law. 

Fort St, George was in this year besieged by the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, but the force was shortly after withdrawn without inflict- 
ing any serious damage. 

The following year see? the garriso,n of Bombay again increased 
to two companies,^ and Fwo bri^ntines werp saneVoned to strengthen 
the ships diready constructed for the<defence/>f the Island, and the 

a < 

* Brvico*s Annais, ' ^ ^ 

‘ t Trial by jury was ordered to be intriJduced ixXo the crurts in Bombay in 1670 . 
— Amah. * • c 
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Malabar trade. Captain Shaxton was appoijited to coKmand the 
troops, he wbs also given rank as Factor, and wa% to combine his' 
civil with hts military duties ; the court also sanctioned t&g 6sta- 
hlishment of a Mint, and despatched two vessels to trade witfi Japan. 

ShfflijVs attack on ^urat has already b«en aUuded to. Although 
the Euglisii -defended themselves gallantly, the French factors 
compoundel! wi*h the .Mahratta Chief, and by th^ir co-operation 
enabled him to plunder the Mogul’s Persian factory! The Dutch* 
do not appear to have been attacked. 

* The fortifications of Bombay in these troublous times arftthus 
described b) Bruce: “The bastions and’.ciAtains^of the fort* 

towards the land had* been raised to within jiine feet of iheir 

•« 

intended height, but towards the sea batteries only had been coa- 
structed, as bastions would be the work of a subsequent y«ar.” 
Mr. Bake was appointed Engineer and Surveyor-ljeneral of * Bom- 
bay ; a re-inforcement of 30Q recruits was dencanded* find it jvas 
suggested that they should be enlisted for a term e&yWs, “that 
being under martial law their discipline and services, in cage of 
attack, might be relied on.*' In answer to this suggestion, ISO 
recruits were sent from England. 

At the same time, the authorities at Fort St. George were desirdd 
to fill the existing vacancies in its garrison by volunteers from the 
Company’s ships. The Court of Directors also determined to fix 
factories at Tywan, Tonquin, and in Japan, where the agents were 
directed to wear dresses of English cloth, with gold or silverlace, 
whereby it was hoped to imj)res8 on the native authorities an idea 
of their rank and importance Negotiations were begun with 
Shivaji for re-opening trade^with Bajahpore, and at Bombay the 
Governor reported tbalt he had divided the old sdldiers between the 
two oampanies, that their example might ^have an effebl on the dis- 
cipline of the reorifits; but that as (he jnoibality in tl^e ranks bad 
been great, it would t)e necessary to bend at least 60 n»n annually * 
to supply vacancies, .and, moreover, that ildditional armed vessels 
.were rSqtfired lor the prolectibn of trade. All these events occurred 
in 1671. 
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The allmnoe enter0 Vpto between Charley II. and Louis XIV. 
against^Hollandvinduced the Company to invest Mr. Aungier with 
disore^onary pfiwers to remove the factory from Surat %> Bombay, 
and the trading fleet was greatly strengthened. It ooasisted of 

* I C!' f 

ten ships, of about 4,000<ton;s in all, carrying from 30 to fl^'guns 
each, and fully manned, commanded by an admiral, assisted by a 
vice, and, rear-admirals. , •- 

a , |n anticipatibn of an attack from the Dutch, fleet, the fortifica* 
tions«of Bombay were ' strengthened, and the inhabitants enrolled 
as a militia, to' assist the troops in defence of the fort and town* ; 
o this militia consisted of some 1,500 men, armed with ^muskets and 
lancfts. An 8ttemj)t was made at the same time to increase the 
two existing companies to 130 men each, by the addition of natives, 
but even this force was justly considered inadequate to defend ‘the 
position against a disciplined European enemy. Consequently, an 
immediate* reinforcement was demanded of 500 men, with an annual 
supply of 100 recruits.* 

The necessity of these precautions was soon exemplified by the 
appearance of a Dutch fleet under Van Goens; the alarm at Bombay 
was very great, and many of the inhabitants took refuge in flight, 
some seeking protection in the Portuguese settlements. The Go- 
vernor in this crisis of affairs endeavoured to secure the assistance 
of 500 Bajpoots. The firm attitude of Mr. Aungier averted an 
attack, and the Dutch fleet disappeared from the vicinity of Bombay 
and Surat. 

The same year (1672), the French, then in alliance with Eng- 
land, sent Monsieur de la Haye to India with a considerable 
force, which although of value in j[educiDg Dutch pretensions, 
raised a dangerous rival to the Company. De la Haye, after esta- 
blishing himself at Trinopmalee, in Ceylon, landed 300 men and 
took St. Thqmd (now kuowp aa St. Thomas’ Mount), near Madras, 
by storm, 'This is the first recorded cappearapco of the French on 
the Coromandel Coast, ‘an event full of future trouble . to the 
Company. 


* Bailee’s Annals, 
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A few words regar/Jing the early efforts cff cmr gretft rivals in, 
Indiai the French, may prove of interest, and he u8efu]t,.fQr the 
better understanding of events about to be noticed/ 

The ftench Company’s ^rst factor in India, at Surat, was a 
Monslfeur Caron, a merchant of Frehch extwiotion, and a former 
servant of the Dutch. He had served that Company in Japan, 
where, having given affence to the native authorities by secretly 
fortifying his factory, he was expelled the country. His cold, rar'^ 
ception by the Dutch in Java, after this event, filled him? with 
disgust for his former masters, and induced him to oifcr his s^vices 
to the French, who gladly availed themselves of his experience. 

Caron justly objected to Surat as the chief centre of French 
trade, the place being already in English and Dutch ofi'cupatioh, 
whose trade was established, and with whose riches the young 
French company could not compete ; and wishing to find an inde- 
pendent port, he fixed on the Bay of Trincomalee in CeyJpn — wh3oh, , 
to-day, is the head-quarters of Her Majesty’s ships" forming the 
naval command in the Indian Seas — as a position'in every way 
suitable to his purpose. On the arrival of I)e la Haye’s squadron 
in India, which was placed under Caron’s orders, he proceeded to 
Trincomalee, then in possession of the Dutch, which surrendered 
after some resistance. 

Here the French occupied a small fort, but their acquisition cost 
them dear, for the greater part of the crews of the ships and of the 
land forces perished by want and sickness. This compelled them 
in turn to surrender to the Patch. With the remains of what was 
once a fine force, De*la Haye, in 1672, as before-mentioned, at- 
tacked and took St. Thomas,^ which had been built and fortified by 
the Portuguese a century before. The French retainejd this position 
for two years only, when it was wrested from them % the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, assisted^by the Dutch. . * ■> ^ 

After this reverse tJje Frensh, under Martin, merchant who had 

i ^ m. M 

joined De la Haye’s« ex<pedition, settled ot Pondicherry, south of 
•Madras, which place became'theirs by purchase in 1688, and which 
th*y retain to this day as the head-quarters of France iff J^dia. 
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From this f osition^ niipro^than half a century {ifter its' first ocoupa* 
tion, .th§. celebrated French Governor, Dupleix, became*, for years, 
a thorn in the ^de of England. * 

Although it is outside the objects of>thiB work, it is interesting 
to follow the movements < 3 ( the French soon after their arifval in 

t 

India, as throwing light on their Eastern Foreign Policy of to-day. 
No soonejr were 'they firmly established at Pondicherry* than they 
•qpeped trade trith Siam, in those early days -almost absolutely 
governed by « Greek adventurer, one Constantine Faulkon, who 
bad become Pfimo Minister to the Xing, at whose invitation lb's 
•French visited the country. They soon became possessed of the 
fortress of Banko]{^ at the mouth of the ‘River Menan, and of 
the Port t»f Mergui, from which they opened trade with Pegu, Ava, 
and Arracan.** « * 

From Siam the French ’endeavoured to establish themselves at 
^ Toaquin, m which they followed the* footsteps of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch,* than whom they were not more successful; they 
also pirned their attention to Cochin Chinn. Their success in Siam 
was not destined to be of long duration, for with the fall of Faulkon 
from power they lost both Bankok and Mergui, whicli, although 
defended by French troops, fell i'' the attack of the outraged 
Siamese, described by Abb6 Raynai, “ as the most cowardly of all 
people.'^ 

Driven from Siam the French concentrated their energies for a 
time on the fortifications of Pondicherry ; but Martin, ambitious 
for his country’s honour, aspired to establish a great French power 
in Madagascar, proclaimed a French, possession by Louis XIII. in 
1642. He despatched from Pondiche,rry an expedition consisting 
of 1,600 troops and settlers, who, expecting fbrtune, found deatb.t 
To summai^se . The yey 1672 sees the Portuguese power much 

• * Abb^ Rayy.al. * 

t Cochin China (a province of Annam) ^as c?ded to Fi^tince in 1862 and 1867 ; its 
capital ts Saigon. Annam fell*under her Protect oratei in i884 (the northern por- 
tion of this is To^^nin), Madag^ascar was declared a Frcllich ih'ote6torateuin«1885 — 
thus, after a lapse of more than 200 years,* France Jias gainf^d the objects aimed at ^ 
byMartia ^ 
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reduced, but utill estf^blished at Goa, Sural^ Salsette <and other 
places in India ; the Dutch at Surat, Tranquebar, and ip other 
positions, bbt more especially masters.. of the Malay Arch^efngo, . 
and of tb% spice trade. Thw llnglish at Surat, Bombay, Fort St. 
Georg9 (Madras), Masulipatam, Fipleb in' Ben|;al, and other small 
factorifis; And the Mogul Empire at war with Shivaji, the great 
leader of th*e Mftratlia Power. Here, for a time, they muqt be left, 
and attention invited to the Company’s affairs in Bengal, whicl} •> 
will form the subject of a future paper. .. ' • 
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CHAPTER III. 

THfl EABLY HISTORY OF THE BENGAL PBESIDBNOY. 

« , 

In a former chapter the' infancy of the Honourable East India 
Company * Has been lightly touched, upon, and the origin of two 
out of the Ahree great Presidencies has been briefly described. 
Atteption is pow invited to the Company’s factory in Bengal, which, 
although the last to be established, was destined before the lapse of 
many years, in consequence of its favourable position for trade 
With the rich countries adjoining it, to eclipse both Bombay and 
Madras, and to become the seat of government for all India, with 
its capital at Calcutta. 

As far back as 1620, an attempt hud been made by the Com- 
pany’s agents to fix a factory at Patna. Bengal at that period 
was ruled by a Native Governor, under the title of Soobab, imme- 
diately responsible to the Mogul court, the then Soobafa being 
Sooltan Shoojah, the second son of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

It was not until 1624 that a Firman was granted by the Mogul 
Emperor permitting trade with Bengal ; even then the shipping 
was restricted to the Port of Piplee ; this trade was partly esta- 
blished in 1642, bu* the factory was^ made dependent on Madras. 
From' this period to thfr year 1661, the date „of the grant of the 
I'amous Firman to Mr. Boughton, t'no dffairs 'bf jBengSl, *as de- 
soribedL by Bruce, were confined entirely to trade matters which 
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were carried on with but small success, a8.at|,h(stime now alluded 
to, the trade of the Company in Bengal was, owi^g to restrictions' 
placed upoB it from Delhi, so insignificant, and 'attended, D'y so 
much difficulty and such small profit, that it was under serious 
consiraration whether the factory shonldmot he abandoned. 

Mr.*Boughton, the surgeon of the Company’s ship Hopewell, 
successfully cuffed the, daughter of Shah Jehad from^ injuries ‘ 
received from fire, and obtained from the grateful Eniperor'a Firman* 
to trade on advantageous terms. Mr. Bougnton visited the Spobah 
of Bengal and was again successful in the medical freatmeoi^ of a 
Zenana favourite ; as a reward for his success received assistance > 
from Sooltan Shoojah in re-organizing the Company’s affaios in 
Bengal, and in 1651-52* the Firman was confirmed, giving the 
Cdhapany the privilege of trading ^’ree of duty in that province, on 
payment of the nominal sum of Rs.3,000 a year ; a factory was 
established on a sound footing at Hoogly, and an agefiF appointed 
to Patna, the factory and the agents being subordinate’ to that of 
Madras.f • * 

Factories were also some years later established at Bellasore ahd 
Cossimbazar. 

Affairs progressed quietly until 1660, when the agent (as men- 
tioned in a former paper) seized a vessel belonging to the Mogul, 
which was subsequently returned with an apology, by order of the 
Resident at Surat. 

Permission to fortify Hoogly, frequently solicited, was persis- 
tently refused by the Mogul Emperor, and the armed force of the 
agency limited to an .ensign »nd thirty men (Europeans) to do 
honour to the principal agenuj; This small body of men may be 
regarded as the nucleus of the Bengal army. There is no evidence 

* VA-ious dates are given for the^ establishment 9f the Hoogly factory. Stewart 
says 1640 ; Mill and Brdco say 1651-52. Professor MSlson agrees with the latter, 

30 that date has been acoepted-tfor this work. , • a 

t The details of the Puyian arc itjcordod by Bruce, bdt he makes no mention 
of Mr. Boughton’s disintcrestjd conduct, ’whose maBinanimons action in pr»ferring 
the wetfarf, of hio eirj)loyore ,to hj? own aggrandizement is allbded to by Orme, ' 
•Abbd Raynal, Broome. Stowart, and others. 

1 Onae’s Military I'Ainsactionn in Hindosteti. 
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that this inroe vast moment increased, but it must have been 
80 , quietly, and jinosteutatiously in course of time, as in 1668-4 
the So/soah is fu^nd asking for the assistance of EngKsh gnnners 
in a war against the King of Arracan.^ These gunners must have 
been those belonging to . the armed cruizers of the Oom'pihy, as 
many years later the " gunner and his crew ” * are referred to as 
the only artillery in Bengal. , . ' 

, Tn 1669, Bengal was still subordinate to Madnis, but was allowed 
a chiV agent and six inembers of council, similar to those at the 
latter,egency. • Trade was then so dourishing that a pilot service 
for the intricate navigation of the river Hoogly was eslablished.f 
The French madp their appearance for the first time, in Bengal, 
in 1672* The Company’s agent, and the investments for the 
season, 'were ttnch disturbed by this event, and by an outbreak' of 
hostilities betweeb the Dutch and the Nabob of Dacca. In 1674, 
it is recordefi that the agent at Fort )St, George complained of the 
inattention of the Bengal agent to his orders. 

In 1675 thp Company placed the three Agencies, Surat, Madras, 
add Hoogly on an equal footing, and similar gradation was granted 
to its servants. 

'■'Irregularities having been discovered in the affairs of the Agency, 

Mr. Masters (afterwards himself diemissed the Service for gross 

irregularities) was sent from Madras to remodel the Bengal factory. 

This occurred in 1676. The next item of importance in the 

Bengal annals of the Company, is the fact of the Danes procuring 

commercial privileges from the Mogul. Nothing of interest as 

regards the subject of this work ocpurred for five years. 

The importance of the Bengal agency, which, among its other 

factories, now included Malda and Dacca, rapidly increased, and in 

1681 the stoc'k allotted for its trade alone amounted to £230,000. 

Its agent was dignified by the title of Governor, and it was 

declared infiependept of Madfas. Mr. hedges was appointed to 

the Government and seiTv out from England, taking with him from 

* Broome^s History of the Bengal Army, ^ * * 

t Bi'uce. V • ^ 
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Madras^ which place he visited en route, ^rporal^of proved 
fidelity and Awenty soldiers ” as body guard, and to strengthen him’ 
against “ irgerlopers and free-traders,” * a term s^onymAisWith 
that of pirates, the outcoq^e of Charles the Second’s bf^ach of 
faitli«qpfb the Compflny, by which iadi^duaff were permitted to 
compete with that assoc’lation. 

The Mogul. f^mperor now began to oppress the Nourishing Com- 
pany, possibly seeing in its success signs of coming power, hnd, 
ordered per cent, to be levied on all tbe^oods as customs this 
qpcnt, the forerunner of serious complications, occurred in 1,6^2. 

The smalhforce at Hoogly, the agency having been advanced to , 
the dignity of a Pre8i(kncy, was again augmedted in 1683, yhen 
the successor of Mr. Hedges, a Mr. tiylford, brought frotp Madras 
a whole company of troops, with, arms and accoutrement tor a 
second company to be formed from the seamen of*the ships serving 
in Bengal waters.t , , 

The same year saw a further change, for Mr, Glyfi'old was ap- 
pointed agent at Fort St. George with the title of P^resident ^over 
both the settlements of M.adras and Bengal. Thus Bengal became 
again subordinate to Madras. 

Freebooters and interlopers were becoming so troublesome, that, 
in 1684 the directors at liome reiterated their orders to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to secure some place of safety (for which the sum 
of lis.80,000 was authorized to be e-xpended) like those existing at 
Bombay and Madras, but permission to raise fortifications was still 
refused by the Great Mogul ; a war ship of 72-guns was conse- 
quently despatched from England to cruize the Bay of Bengal.J 

It will be remembered that the Firman secured by Boughton in 
1651-52, granted the Company free trade in Bengal, for the pay- 
ment qf the nominal sum of R8.3,000 annually ; a breaefr of this treaty 
was destined to bring about a crisis in the aS'airs of the now pros- 
perous merchants, anR iifvolve them* in a struggle witlA the power * 

* * Bruce’s Annals. 

* • t 

f Broome. • 
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of the Mogul Enipirj\ Native governments, and especially those, 
'suburdiuate to higher authority, are ever open to corruption, and 
thet% pan be ' little doubt but that each succeeding’ Soobiah of 
Bengal had to be “ squared ” by the Company's agent or.goveraor 
established at Hoogly, f * 'o'' 

Nuzzars*, or complimentary presents, are always exchanged on all 
important occasfons ; these are supposed to be of equal^Vttlue, but it 
f nee'd hardly be -remarked that the party wishing to obtain a favour 

* f 

alwajps gets the worst' of the exchange, and by these means the 
custop’ by easy degrees descends to a practice of bribery on a large 
I scale. The nuzzar, moreover, must always be proportionate to the 
digu'ty, real or imagined, of the individual sought, and thus be- 
c/imes a fruitful source of dispute. Whatever may have been the 
realveason fof his action, whether his dignity had been insulted’or 
other cause of enmity given, it is recorded that, in 1685, the 
Soebah ofL’engal imposed an unjust duty on tlie Company’s goods 
in contravention of the conditions of the Firman of 1651 ; and on 
tlie plea of the Company’s agents being in league with an impostor, 
who at that time laid claim to the throne of Delhi, threw the Patna 
agent into prison.* 

' The idea that an association of merchants who, unlike Cortes, 
Pizarro, and others in the conquest of Mexico and Peru, had 
landed as traders and not as .conquerors, who were absolutely with- 
out fortifications, and whose troops did not amount to more than a 
couple of companies of infantry, should seek to overturn the ruling 
Emperor of Delhi, was sufficiently preposterous; yet on this base- 
less supposition they were oppressed, their trade for a time para- 
lyzed, and their ships had to leave India without cargoes. The 
Company at homb, alarmed at these proceedings, which might at 
any time be renewed at the will of the native ruler, having censured 
their Bengal agents fol the timidity they had shown in dealing 
with the Nfibob, applied to Aurungzebc for permission to occupy 
certain uninhabited islands in the Hoogly, .or ^t the mouths of the 
Ganges, and taking the initiative, thdy orflered the fortification of 
* Stewart‘'s Hi»tory((f Bengal. 
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Power, except that oC Captain Keigwin; in J.684, ^ich was 
noticed in a former chapter. Envoys were now sent^to thet^B^afa 
at Poona, and to his commander-in-chi^f at Basseid, and the non- 
aggressjye'character, or indeed the huipility, of the Company, and 
the arrogance of the Peshwa cannot be better ^set forth, than by 
quoting extracts from the instructions given by the President in 
Council to the EnVoys, and the Peshwa’s reply. • 

Captaii^ (jordon, who was deputed to the»Bajah at Poona and 
Satara, was instructed to point out that although wq prefer peace 
and good harmony with our neighbours, we are determined to 
defend ourselves in the best manner we are able in case we are 
attacked . . .Our nation has never meddled with their religion, 
or had any view of conquest or extending our dominions in 4hese 
parts* where trade is our sole business and end of residence/' * 
Captain Inchbird, who was sent to the Commander-in^hief at 
the same time, was desired to say : The real end of our oc^pupation 
of Bombay is to circulate free trade round us . . . our force now 
maintained as well by land as sea, is merely intended for dur « 
preservation.” t 

These missions were both despatched in the middle of the year 
1789. 

The mission to the Rajah was resented by the Peshwa, the real 
power, who considered himself slighted, hut it nevertheless pro» 
duced the following from Sbahu Rajah to Bajirav. 

“ The procedure or policy of the English is of merchants, and 
they have always carried it wiiJh sincerity to our nation, and their 
desire is to continue to observe th« same in the future, that they 
may deserve my favour which I likewise very much and without 
fail desire.” X % 

Bajirav^s egotistical reply tQ Bombay wfls as follows, the tone 
of which speaks for itsey : — * 

“The contentment which tfm victorious successes actualljr 

* Bombay State Papers^ Professor W. G. Forrest, 
t Jbid. • 
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obtained Sy my arms bas given your Exctllencyi’and which you 
oontgrtftulate upon, is just. Your Excellency writes me that your 
island subsists' by trade, to the great benedt and advantage of the 
neighbouring countries, and that in regard to the interest of the 
subject and the im'^rovemeut of the good of the country t should 
concur wiib the favour of my assistance thereto, and my demre is 
that the subject should be advantaged, the trade' be continued, and 
that our State have i‘:s interests and profits, and your Excellency 
wilf, I hope^ with the continuance of your friendship, contribute 
to the above ends more and more every day.”* 

Twenty "years l^er, as will be seen in its proper place, the tone 
of thd British communications to the M*aratha Empire was of a 
very»d*frercnt character. The result of these several diplomatic 
notes was the first commercial treaty (with the exception ndticed 
above) dated July 1739, entered into between the English and the 
Marathi, by which the former gained permission to trade free in 
the Marath'a dominions. 

'This peHod is also celebrated for the invasion of India by 
Thamas Cooly Khan, better known as Nadir Shah, who in 1787 
had usurped the throne of Persia. In 1738 he invaded the Punjab 
at the head of an immense army, and cptered Delhi after defeating 
the Imperial forces, which made but a feeble resistance, in March 
1789. The ill-fated city was, two days after its capture, given over 
to the tender mercies of the veteran Persian army. Orme puts 
down the number of inhabitants massacred at one hundred thou- 
sand, and Beveridge says that ” at the most moderate estimate the 
amount carried otf in money, jewels, and plate could not have been 
less than 30 millions sterling.” This included the famous Peacock 
throne. Nadir Shah remained at Delhi only fifty-six days, after 
which he returned to Kandahar, l%den with treasure, td which, it 
is said, the Company’s President in Bengal was forced to contribute. 
Mahomed Shah also ceded to tM) conqcftror all his territories to 

tict ^ * 

the VVa: of the Indus, which in^ded ^nd.j « 

* Jiomhuy Slate Fapete, Brufessor W. G. Forrest. 
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The Mogul Empire was now fast totteiingto'ita fall. Several 
provinces, inoluding Bengal and Oade, had declared tlieir inSepbn* 
denoe. The Rohillas ruled a free state to the E^t, and within 
100 mil^ss of the walls of Delhi. The fiilchs, a semi-religioas sect 
of adventurers, usurped authority in the West. Prior even to the 
Persian invasion, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Regulator of j:he State, had 
succeeded in ^freeing himself from the Court of Dellji, and shared 
with the Marathas th? sovereignty of Southen) India. ^ 

At this period of Indian history, the Company'^ territorial 
possessions in Western India consisted of Bombay alone, together 
with the ground actually^occupied by its outlying^. trading faotori^, 
the neighbouring islands of Salsette being in the hands olf the 
Marathas, and tha^ of Euranja, immediately opposite Bonibay, 
and between it and the mainland, being a stronghold of the 
Angria pirates. ^ 

These islands, together with those of Elephanta and.Hog, in the 
harbour of Bombay, became the property of the Company by con- 
quest as late as the year 1754, an account of which campaign will 
be found in a future paper. 

In 1741 the Bombay Army began to assume some sort of organi- 
zation, for in that year is found tnc first mention of a regular regi- 
ment as part of the garrison of the Castle. The Bombay Quarterly 
of 1857 states that the regiment was composed as follows : — 
1 captain, 9 lieutenants, 15 ensigns, 1 surgeon, 2 sergeants-major, 
82 sergeants, 82 corporals, 26 drummers, 319 European privates, 
81 Mustees or half-castes, 960 Topasses, 27 servants, 2 Native 
paymasters, 1 interpreter, and 1 armourer; in all 1,499 men, divided 
into seven companies ; tlje pay df this force being, 10,814 rupees 
a month.* In addition to the above there were 70(\ Sepoys, but 
neither their arms nor dress were uniform. These latter were largely 
employed in attendance on the Civil Servants of the Company 
in the capacity of peon/, orderlies, and frequently in more meni^L 
offices. Nolan says that 4t was»not until 1762 that this* mass of 
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men was Struck off the military roll, and became a charge on the 
Ciiiil Department of the Government.* 

The European officers ,were, as a rule, uneducated, and of 
humble origin ; they were b/idly paid, were looked down ypon by 
the Civil Servants, and used curious expedients to fill their pockets, 
little oaring whether the results obtained were contributed by the 
Native rtraders or by the European troops they themselves com- 
manded. For instance, a document is extant in the Custom 
Department ,of Bombay, prohibiting the officer on guard firom 
dealing in fish at the fort gate, he having obtained his stock in 
trade by Tconfiscjiting the tenth fish from each oi the Native 

€ f f 

fisherfiaen licensed to sell that article of food within the precincts 
of tbe’Fort. 

In 1742 the European force in Bombay was augmented "from 
Bengal ^y the arrival of one ensign, two sergeants, four corporals, 
and foutteen privates.t " 

The same year Bengal was invaded by the Marathas, and Hoogly 
, sacked. The authorities at Calcutta now dug a ridiculous ditch 
as a means of defence against these powerful invaders, and more 
especially against their numerous cavalry. This ditch, as origi- 
nally designed, was to have surrounded the town, a circumference 
of seven miles ; but as the Marathas did not advance to Calcutta, 
the work was discontinued, three miles only being completed at 
great cost and labour. A more sensible defence was, however, 
organized in the enrolment, for the first time, of a militia, com- 
posed of nil the European inhabitants without distinction, 

together with the Armenian traders, and a body of Lascars was 

• 

• t 

* It is to this day a common occnrronce in Bombay to hear the Peon or Putta- 
wallah called “Sepoy.” Tljo witer has never heard the term used in Bengal, 
where the Peons are known as Piitta-waUahs and Ohuprussies; both derive 
their names from a*badgc they wea/, formed of brass or silver, on wliich is inscribed 
the office or department to which they boloiv. Those ^on are fairly paid and clothed, 
isj«eive a small pension, ^ncl may be numbered by many thousands. A scheme 
has wiftiiiHihe last few years boon set on fopt in all, the Presidjcncies, to recruit this 
useful class of public servants, often employed in i>o«itions of trust, *l'rom among 
“'lUe ^\rmy ]»onsionor?^ , « 

^ ^Eip/t^india Unil^l Service Journal^ Jandary ^ 
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'enlisted to help work, the guns under -the* 'i gunner *and bis 
crew.” \ 

The year 1743 is memorable in tbo* annals of fhe East India 
Compaq fbr the appearance on the scepe of Bobert Clive, a young 
“ writerV employed in the Madras Agency, wRo, in a few years, 
was destined to expel the French from India, and to feduce the 
Mogul Empire froln its once lofty state to a mere dependency of 
the Company* his masters, and of whom the tgreat minister, Fitt> 
spoke in the following terms : — “ A heaven-born general, wTio, 
without being versed in military affairs, had surpassed all the 
officers of his.time.” * 

Attention is now invited to events that were occurring in 
Southern India. * • 

s 

In*1744 war was declared between England and France ; at this 
time Monsieur Dupleixt was the Governor of Pondicherry, the 
head-quarters of the French power in India, and Monsjeur La 
Bourdonnais was Governor of Mauritius, and independent of India. 
The lands occupied by the English, at Madras, Fort *St. Davfd, . 
Tellicherry, and other places on the coast, and by the French at 
Pondicherry, were within the territories of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, Anwar-oo-deen, who, in 1744, had been appointed by the 
Nizam-ul'Mulk. 

In 1745 a British squadron, under the command of Admiral 
Barnet, appeared in the Indian seas. Dnpleix, alarmed for the 
safety of the French settlements., induced the Nabob to insist that 
the force on board the English ships should not seek hostilities 
within his territories. The I^ boj? accordingly desired the Com- 
pany’s agent at Madras to arra)^„% that the fleet should confine itself 
to the sea, and not molesl the French at Pondicherry ,^at the same 
time promising Madras and other English factories immunity 

from French aggression. Barnet, being a King’s officer, was quite 

% 

« • 

* Military Joumah vol^i,, 1799. * 

t Duploix #fa8 appointed a member of \he French Conncil at Pondicherry as early 
as 1720. La Bourdonnais di^^inguishod himself at the siege of Jilahe, near Calicut,^ 
in 1727, ^nd bocame Governor of Mnurittus and Bourbon in 178J|t^(Abbe • 
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independtnt of thg Madras authorities, bat,^ot wishing to involve 
th^£pglish and French in hostilities on land, complied with the 
agent’s request, refrained from attacking Pondicherry, and left the 
coast. , ' * ^ 

In 1746 he retutned and encountered the fleet of La Bourdon- 
nais, which had been equipped at Mauritius. The French had the 
8uperio(ity in *point of numbers, but this was cftunterbalanced by 
the weight of* the English armament, its sailing qaalitms,^and skill. 
Aftbr an indecisive action, the English squadron retired, leaving 
La Bonrdonnais free ; he at once determined to seize Madras. * 
The English iigent now called on the Nabob .to fulfil his 
promise, and prevent the French attack, ^he Nabob, although he 
did uoC actually encourage the French, took no active precautions 
to prevent hostilities, and on the 18th August the siege commehoed. 

Madras, at that period, was, as to-day, divided into White and 
Black 'fown ; the former was surreunded by a slender wall, with 
four bastiohs and 4 light batteries. Black Town was undefended. 

^ The Engli^i mustered a force of about 300 men, of whom 200 
only were soldiers of the garrison, a force which, without the co- 
operation of Barnet’s fleet, which, for some unexplained reason, 
never appeared, was wholly', inadequate to resist the powerful 
French squadron. \ 

La Bonrdonnais landed 1,10C| Europeans, 500 Gafires, and 400 
natives, disciplined after the European system, and to this over- 
whelming force, besides the guns of the fleet, Madras surrendered 
on the 10th September. The Freilph loss was nil, that of the 
English four or five men only. , iM Bourdonnais accepted rmisom 
for Madras (afterwards a fruitful s«/^'ce of dissension between him 
and Dupleix), and the President p^aid in cash ^£240,000, and gave 
hostages for the further paymenybf^.£200,000, to be paid in full 
by October 1749.'’^ Besidab we ransom. La Bourdonnais seized 
£185,000 in stores and mateMal. * On thei day of the surrender of 
liladia8,.the Nabob dent an jfndignant messagg tq Dupleix at Foil- 

/ * *** 

^ Thornton’s Hipor^ of th^Briiisk Empire in Indiet, ^ 

\ ( 
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'dioherry, asking how the French had presapaed to enter into open 
hostilities against his express command ? Dupleix appeased ^^he 
wrath of the Nabob by promising that^' in the event bf the French 
being permitted to retain, for the present, the advantage they had 
gained, ^Madras should eventually be restored ta him. With usual 
native duplicity, the Nabob was satisfied with these promises, and 
rendered no assistance to the Englislt in their neeesfity. 

a 

In Octobdt the French fleet off Madras s^ifiercd Severely by a 
storm, and on the 12th of the same month La Bourdonnnis, after 
quarrelling with Dupleix regarding the terms that hacT been offered 
to the Engl^sh,'^ returned to his government jn the .Mauritius, 
leaving Madras in Frcndh occupation. •' , • 

It is needless to say that Dupleix had no intention of banding 
over*Madras to the Nabob, according to promise, so that potentate 
decided to wrest it from the French by force. This attempt was 
unsuccessful, his army being routcu by the French undbr Mona. 
Paradis. * • 

Dupleix, always dissatisfied with the terms offered to the Eng- 
lish by La Bourdonnais, now determined to annul them; this 
perfidious action was promptly carried out, the property of the 
merchants was confiscated, and the Governor and leading men of 
the little community marched as prisoners to Pondicherry. 

The English settlement of Fort St. David was situated twelve 
miles to the south of Pondicherry ; its territory was more exten- 
sive than that of Madras, and its fort was, of its size, the best in 
India. The authority of Madras having collapsed, the responsi- 
bility of conducting the affairs of the Company on the Coromandel 
Coast devolved on the Agent qt Fort St. David. The garrison, 
including refugees from* Madras, consisted of 209 Europeans and 
100 Topasses only ; and the Agent, feeliqg no confidence in the 
friendship of the Nabob, which had d)een tendered and accepted 

• • 

* The terms offered bv La Bourdonnais wore favourable to the English ; theao 
Dupleix refused to eftrry tut» oztotho plea that La Bourdonnais had no right to offer 
them. La fiourdonuais, not being in a position to coerco Dupleix in this matter, l^t 

India in disgust. 

a 
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after his defeat by^tlie French at Madras, Jiired' 2,000 Peons for 
the^r^teotion of the Company’s goods at Cuddalore. 

Dupleix now undertook the reduction of the English stronghold, 
and sent an expedition, u^der Mons. Bury, consisting of 1,700 
men, mostly Europeans, 50 cavalry, and some companies %f dis* 
ciplined Onffire slaves left by La Bourdonnais, to cafry out bis 
designs.^ BurJ, by want of caution, allowed hftnself to be sur- 
prised by the* Nabol^Js army, and wag forced to reti^at^with the 
loss*of his baggage and military stores. An attack on Cuddalore 
was also unsuccessful. As the Nabob had now plainly shown 
his friendship for. the English, and as his army Remained in 
thb vicinity of Foift St. David, Dupleix retaliated by invading the 
Nabob’s territories, burning villages, and carrying away all the 
plunder he could lay hands on.* *' 

The unaccountable non-appearance of the English fleet now 
raised suspicion in the mind of the Nabob, regarding the courage 
and power of the English ; whereas the well-timed audacity of the 
^French in carrying the war into his territories, served to raise them 
in bis estimation; consequently ho laid himself open to the in- 
trigues of Dupleix, who, having been reinforced by the arrival of 
a small fleet from Acheen, easily detaclied him from the English 
by a payment of Ks. 50,000, and presents to the value of 
Ks. 100,000.t 

At this time the garrison of Fort St. David was sufiering from 
want of money and provisions, when, unfortunately, the hands of 
the French were further strengthened.^by the seizure of an English 
ship, laden with a valuable cargo and iC60,000 in gold; but in 
February of the same year (1747), (timely aid was rendered by the 
arrival of another vessel with treasure and* a reinforcement of 20 
Europeans.^ . • 

In March, another attempt to reduce Fort St. David was under- 
taken by the French, under Paradis, whieh was on the point of 
success, when the English squadron, so long absent, appeared. 

•% 



t Ibid. 


t Ibid 
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‘Paradis at ones retreated to Fondicherrj, fearmg' an Engi^sh attack 
on that place by sea. Thus encouraged, and reinforced ^00 
European troops, 160 marines, and 500 seamen from' the fleet, the 
English determined on attacking Poi^Hicherry. The attempt bad 
no greiter measure of success than that which attended the French 
attacks on Tort St. David. >> 

In June 1747 the English were again reinforced ®by the arrival 
of 100 EurdJ)eans, 2p0 Topasses, and 100 ^epoys from Bombay, 
where a force of 2,000 natives had been enrolled in 1746;* 
400 Sepoys were received from the settlement of T^licherry, and 
durirtg the ^course of the year an additioiral 150 .Europeans 
arrived from England.f* *’ o * 

In September the fleet visited Madras, and burnt the* French 
ship Neptune] hut in October, owing to the force of fhe monsoon, 
the Admiral was obliged to retire to Trinoomalee on the coast of 
Ceylon, from which harbour h« returned in January 174S’. • 

In this year the Company decided to place their artillery on an 
efficient footing, to do away with the “ gunner and his crew,” and 
model it on the European system ; the rules promulgated were 
applied to the three Presidencies, each of which was ordered to 
maintain one company of artillery with the following complement 
of officers and men ; — 


Rank. Salary. 

1 Second Captain .... £150 a year. 

1 Gaptain*Lieutenant and Director of Labora- 
tory ..... 100 „ 

1 First Lieutenant Fireworker . . . 76 „ 

1 Second „ „ ^ . . . 60 „ 

1 Ensign . • . . . .. 50 „ 

4 Sergeants-Bombardiers . . *2s. Od. a day. 

4 Corporals „ * • . • .Is. 6d. „ 

2 Drummers . • . , . . • '. Is. Od. „ 

100 Gunners . . . • .Is. Od. 

* TUg laths firsf msntion of natiys^oops being detached on gerviee from their 
Presidency. • • 

t Thornton. • 


* 
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A oapt|iQ and obief engineer was appointed to command 
the thr^e companies on a salary of £200 a year, and was to 
reside wherevdr. his presence should he most desirable.* These 
salaries are witness to the bheap living of those days, the salary 
of the sah-lieutenant of cavalry and infantry of the preset day 
being respectively Bs. 310 and Bs. 256 a month, or, taiking them 
at the value 2s. the rupee, £372 and £30'^ a year, against 
£200 a year received l^y the chief artillery officer of 1T48 ! 

In. January 1748 Major Lawrence arrived at Fort St. David, 
having been appointed from home to command all the Company's 
forces in India ; from this moment the Presidential Amies begin 
to assufoe some soft of organization, a CoaAnander*in-Ghief and an 
Inspector-General of Artillery in India having thus been esta- 
blished, and the artillery having been remodelled. Promotion <vas 
ordered to be by seniority, a rule not to be departed from without 
special saUction of the Governor of the Presidency. The European 
infantry does hot appear, except in Bombay, to have been, up to 
this* time, formed into battalions, but worked in separate com- 
panies ; the Sepoys, although in some coses supplied with arms, 
and disciplined to some very small extent, being little better than 
peons, that is to say, an inferiorly armed police, destined, however, 
soon to assume bolder proportions, and take their share in many 
a hard-fought field. It is also worthy of remark that the force 
of Sepoys was commanded by their own officers, native gentlemen 
of position, and wore their own native costume. A Major Good- 
year was appointed to command in Bombay, on a salary of £250 a 
year. 

In the same year that witnessed. the appointment of the first 
Gommander-in-Cbief, is recorded the first instance of disaffection 
among the Sepoys. Thp Mahometan commander of tha native 
troops of Tellicherry was discovered *to be in treacherous corre- 
spondence with Mons. Dupleix, and to have (brmed a plot by which 
the Sepoys under his command were to desert to the French. He 

m 

*TBroome*8 History of ik% Bengal Army, 
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and ten other native officers were banished 'to the island of St. 
Helena, a lenient punishment for so gross a crime.* „ ^ 

In the month of June the French . made another unsuccessful 
attempt to seize Guddalore, from whi^oh they retreated, with some 
loss, Pondicherry. 

In August, Fort St. David was reinforced by a powerful squadron 
from England under Admiral Boscawen, when the Aego of Pondi- 
cherry was’ decided upon. The force told, off "for this purpose . 
consisted oi— King's Troops from the fleet, 12 companies of’ 100 
men each, 800 marines, and 80 artillerymen — Company's Troops, 
a European, force f of 750 men including 80Q Topaspes, and 70 
artillerymen. The Dutch factory at Negapdtam supplied 1*20 
Europeans, and Admiral Boscawen was prepared to land 1,000 
seamen from the deet. Two thousand Sepoys were also attached 
to the force ; the latter were, however, of little use, and wore used 
only to guard the camp. The Nabob promised a force' of 2,000 
horse which never joined. 

The French force defending Pondicherry was 1,800 Europeans" 
and 8,000 Sepoys.J ^ 

As the rainy season was approaching, no time was to be lost ; 
but several days were wasted in attacking the small fort of Arlan- 
copang, defended by the French captain. Law. The first assault 
failed with the loss of 150 men ; the second assault, also unsuc- 
cessful, was commanded by Lawrence in person, who was taken 
prisoner ; but the French evacuated the works during the night, 
when the English took possession. 

Discouraged by these failures^ the English proceeded to invest 
Pondicherry, which they found strongly fortified ; the information 
gained regarding the 'position and strength of the enemy was 
meagre <>and faulty; the Engineers were incapable ;* and the siege 
which commenced on the §0th August and terminated on the 
80tb September, was,iin spite lof the assistance received from the 
cannonade of the qhips, an utter failure. 

I , 

% Thornton. t Thornton^oalls this force a battalion. Ibid 
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On the ^th Octobet the English commenped their return march 
to l^ort^St. David, with a loss of 767 European infantry, 48 artil- 
lerymen, and 266 seamen ; the Sepoys, for reasons already stated, 
sufiTered little. The French \os8 was estimated at 200 Europeans 
and 50 Natives.* ^ ® 

Monsieur Dupleix, naturally elated at his success, communicated 
it to all the suifrounding Native Princes, and despatched messen- 
gers to the Moj^ul' Court, receiving in return. the congratulations 
of the Emperor. France had now reached a position of great 
power in Incfia, when in November 1748 peace was declared hi 
Europe, hostilities^ ceased, and Madras, considerably strengthened 
an^ improved, was ‘restored to the Company on the 21st August 
1749.^ • 


* Thornton. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PBOGEESS QF THE BRITISH ARMS IN INDIA ‘J'BOM THE PEACE 
OP AIX-LA-OHAPELLE, 1748, TO THE FALL OP DUPLEIX, 4754,* 

• 

In & former chapter, the first collision between the'English and 
French forces in India was briefly touched upon, and it has been 
shown how in the beginning* of the war the unaccountable dib* 
appearance of the British fleet, the superior actirity of ‘the French 
under Dupleix, the capture of Madras, and the successful defdfiou 
of Pondicherry had greatly raised the prestige of France in the 
eyes of the natives, to the detriment of the importance of England. 

Bombay bad played but a small part in the war with France, and 
daily expected to share the fate of Madras at the hands of Labour* 
donnais. The fortifications were consequently strengthened, and 
the Governor and Council were much relieved to bear that a fleet, 
that had actually been sent against them, had been scattered by a 
storm. , 

In March 1748 they gained .some small advantage over the 
French at Mahie, where they destroyed the ship St. Louis, 

Bengal took no part whatever in the war, the Prench at Ohan- 
danagor^ being weak and consequently conciliatory. 

With the peace of^Aix-la-Chapelle, in November 1748, the 
sword was for a time sheathed ;* but the war bad brought to India 
a European force ou both sidqs, far greater than any that, up to 
that period, had been seen in Hindostan. M ilitary ardour h#d 
been .awakened, and the value of the native Sqgoys asVmxili^tes 
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had, altholigh not as' yet fully developed, begun to be appreciated. 
Tha inlpoBsibility of supplying the fighting material entirely from 
Europe, rendered it absolutely necessary for each side to employ 
these native troops, so that <at any rate, whatever their ‘di^dvan* 
tages, both parties suffered alike, and it still remained to l^e seen 
whether the English or French would he able to inculcate the 
greater degree of discipline in a body of men which, it was gene- 
rally acknowledged, 'supplied excellent, if 'raw, material for a 
fighflng forc^ If the Sepoys, by want of discipline, physique, and 
proper* armament, were unable to cope with the better organized 
European troops, -their value in guarding convoys and baggage 
from ifative attack, and saving their European companions-in-arms 
many>o!the arduous duties of an army in the field, could not be 
exaggerated ; and for these, if not for higher reasons, they were 
henceforth to be largely employed. 

‘ The cainpaigns they were now to 'enter upon will be described in 
^ some detail, although a twice told talc, because they fully illustrate 
the successive steps by which the native Sepoy rose to the high 
position he now deservedly occupies. 

With ambition aroused, and forces partly organized, one elated 
with recent success, the-other burning under a sense of discomfi- 
ture if not actual defeat, it is not to be wondered that two nations, 
enemies from the earliest times, should be ready and willing to try 
conclusions by arms at the first opportunity, and should gladly 
seize any pretext for again drawing the sword. If with peace at 
home it was impossible to wage w».‘ abroad, some other means 
must be found ; and the will being eager for the fray, the way was 
not long wanting. 

Mahomed ^hah, the Mogul Emperor, who had been forced, in 
1739, to acknowledge the power of Persia under Nadir Shah, 
had again, in 1748, seen his dominions inv§ided from Kandahar by 
Ahmed Abdalli, the treasurer of Nadir Shah, at whose death, by 
assassination, the previous year, be .had made himself master of all 
the provinces gf-^indostan ceded by Mahomed, Shah to the victorious 
I’essians 1^789... Ahmed Abdalli was opposed by Ahmed ShaA, the 
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'eldest son of the Moga| Emperor, with Tarioa^spccess, btt with the 
loss of the Vizier Eummir-ud-deen, a faithful and devoted sesaant 
of Mahomed, which event hastened the death of that*weak monarch. 
He w|f sifcoeeded without opposition fby Ahmed Shah, who was 
ackno^edged at Delhi in April 1748. Even before this event, the 
Mogul power was almost a thing of the past, and wad daily de- 
creasing ; on ail Sides governors of provinces had declared them- 
selves independent oCDelbi, and had plantedithe seeds of civil njar 
concerning the succession to their usurpations. ^ * 

The ambitious mind of Dupleix saw in all these dissensions ^easy 
road to power. Long continued commerce had greatly increased 
the cost, and consequently lessened the profits, of many «f &ie 
trade commodities hitherto most valuable ; besides which, td supply 
an ifioreased demand, the fabric had greatly deteriorated. In all 
these circumstances the French Governor felt satisfied that trade 
was no longer worth prosecuting, and that intrigue, ^and possible 
conquest, was the quickest and easiest road to power *and wealth, 
more becoming a great nation like France, than the hhmbler p^t^ 
of peaceful commerce. If the military power he already possessed 
could not be used against his legitimate enemies, the English, it 
might yet be employed with immense profit to help in the disputes 
of rival native potentates, and turn the scale in favour of the one 
that paid the best. His mind once made up, it did not take long 
to discover an object worthy of his assistance, but not before 
j the authorities of Madras had taken the initiative in mixing them- 
selves up with the complicated disputes of the neighbouring native 
states. To write even this short account of the armies of the 
Presidencies, without touching on the political events which 
actually caused their nse from a small ill-discipdned body of 
Europeafls and badly-armed qative peons, intended to guard walls 
surrounding valuable merchandize, fd the proud. position of the 
■conquerors of Hindostan and eifterminators of the French power in 
the great Peninaplatof (ndia, ip impossible, so no excuse is needed 
for enterihg very briefly into the politics of Indi^nso far as tl 4 )y 
affected the services of the Company’s forces, 
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The evAits that iufiuoed the GoverDment Madras, which stin* 
habits head-quarters at Fort St. Bavid, to use their newly* 
acquired and — now that the- war with France was at an end — com- 
paratively useless military iorces, were briefly as follows, ^d are 
useful to these pap^ as showing the origin of the first expedition 
by land, undertaken against a native prince, and bringing promi- 
nently forward the services of Clive, the founder of the future 
mijitary system of tb»Company in India. • * „ 

Ai far back as 1670 , the then ruler of Tanjore, being threatened 
with destruction by the more powerful prince of Trichinopoly, 
solicited the armed. assistance of the Marathas under Shivaji. The 
assistance was granted, and the country saved from its foes only to 
fall a fircy to the insatiable greed of the Maratha leader, who 
demanded so great a price as the reward of his succour, that* the 
entire revenue of the kingdom was insufiBcient to defray the debt. 
Shivaji, therefore, s^zed on the Government, which he bestowed on 
one of his *brother^, who, after a short reign, died, leaving three 
,.8o3s. EacB of th^ese in turn ruled for a short period and left 
sons, the Government finally falling to one Sanjohi, who in turn 
was deposed in favour of Pratop Sing.* Sanjohi presented himself 
to the authorities at Fort St. David, and sought their assistance 
for his restoration to the throne of Tanjore, assuring them that 
on the first signs of an advance, thousands would flock to his 
standard, and, agreeing to pay, ns the price of European assistance, 
all the expenses of the expedition, which, if successful, was to be 
further rewarded with the cession to Ahe Company of the fortress 
and territory of Devicotah. . 

Orme thus describes the country of Tanjore. “ The Kingdom 
of Tanjoret extends about seventy miles from north to south, and 
about sixty miles from tfast to west. . The River Coleroob bounds 
it to the north ; .the sea coast, running neuly north and south, to 
the east; to the south it is boudded partly by the country of 
Morawar ; to the west, it is limited Kiagd«m of Triebino- 

^ ^,,.-JUftrnie\s Military Transactions. c 

• \ ^ t the Hast coaat of IndiU, South of Madrui. 
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poly and the oonntry o& Tondiman. The capital, bearingfthe same 
name (Tanjore) as the kingdom, lieth about thirty miles eastfrtm 
Triohinopoly.” 

Tbe^^oVernment of Madras, little coring for the legitimacy of 
the title of Sanjobi, but eager for the possdssion of valuable 

c 

territory capable of returning a handsome revenue, lent a willing 
ear to his appeal, and in the month of March 1749'*^ despatched a 
force fron\Fort St. David, by land, under theacommand of Oapta^p 
Cope, consisting of 480 Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, with four 
fielfl-pieoes, to re-establish their protege on the throne of which he 
bad been deprived. The force had hardly takem tbet field, accom- 
panied by Sanjohi, when it was overtaken by a hurricane, wbidi 
destroyed its means of transport, and greatly damaged its Military 
stores and camp equipage', so much so, that it was forced to march 
to and halt at Fortonovo for the repair of damages. ^ 

But this was not the only lose it sustained ; the fleet of 
Boscawen, on which it depended for the transport of ifiituj.. 
stores, was dispersed ; two of the Company's ships wefe strandSS*" 
between Cuddalore and Fort St. David ; the Admiral’s flag-ship, 
the Namur, 74 guns, sank with her crew of 750 men ; and the 
Apollo, hospital ship, and the Pembroke, 60 guns, were also lost ; 
a few only of the crews being saved from the disaster.f After 
repairing damages sustained, Cope’s small force continued its 
march, but was disappointed in receiving no assistance from the 
natives of the country who were supposed to be eager to join the 
cause of Banjohi. Cope, undqr these circumstances, determined to 
await reinforcements, which shortjy afterwards arrived from Fort 
St. David, and consisted of an additional 100 Europeans and 500 
Sepoys, raising his strength to 530 Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys, a 
not inconsiderable force for those days. • 

Thus strengthened, Cope advanced oil the Fortress of Devicotah, 

m 

• * 

* At this period, the Madras European force consisted of seven companies of 
6ighty*four officers aiid nlen, o^ 589 in, all, and 500 volunteers formed 'into four 
companies, vfho were subsequently drafted into the original seven companies.^ 
Wilson's History of the Madras Army. ^ 

t Ornip's Military Transactions, 


. 9 •• 
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and croBsfag the norlhern arm of the Coleroon river, found himself 
wi«5»»*a mile of its walls, which he discovered to be eighteen feet 
high and defended with flanking bastions, or towers, and strongly 
held by the Tanjorine army.* Being short of provisions, havjt’g but 
four small field-pieces wherewith to batter solid walls of bnok and 
masonry, and seeing no prospect of being re- provisioned by the 
fleet, Cope determined to secure his retreat, the more so as his 
troops, brought face 'tO face for the first time with the, army of a 
native Princ§, were struck with no small degree of fear when they 
compared the overwhelming numbers of tbe enemy with their o^n 

small force. • , “ 

?rh^ retreat nearly proved disastrous ; galled on each flank by 
hoveMn'g cavalry and a dropping musketry fire, a small river or 
tidal creek was reached, which, under the influence of the rising 
tide, wa|^ from seven to eight feet deep. On attempting to cross 

le'of'wpodiment, t^- emploved in th<, 

baggage, became panic-stricken, and, dashing 

into the swollen waters, perished to the number of 400 men, in 
sight of the army that could do little or nothing for their succour, 
except by dislodging the enemy from the banks with their musketry 
fire. With the ebb tide the stream was crossed without further 
opposition, and the weary troops, after a march of fifteen miles, 
during which they had maintained a running fight, halted for the 
night, and next day reached the shelter of Fort St. David. 

The discomfiture of Captain Cope and his force, although it 
dismayed the Government at Fort St. J)avid, did not determine it to 
abandon the cause of Sanjohi ; another expedition on a somewhat 
larger scale was immediately organized, and placed under the 
command of Major Lawrence, the Commarider-in-Chief, in person; 
nor was it altogether in 'the interest of Sanjohi that the new expedi- 
tion was undertaken, but rather to wipe out the disgrace to the 
Company’s arms, which had been “forced to retire in the face of a 
purely native enemy ; besides which, the Qom^nany's servants, 
always with an eye to business, were well aware that the country 
promised to them as tbe reward of success, was populated by many 
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of the linen workers, the produce of whose looms was ote of the 
principal manufactures valued by the Company in their*4rdSe 
transactions on the Coromandel Coast. * 

Agaip: Ihe expedition and the trea'ty with Sanjohi bad been 
undertalen without the authority of the Directors at home ; and 
non-success, without any advantage to show, was certain to bring 
down on the authorities of Madras the resentment of their masters. 

The dif^culties of the land route experieno*&d by Cope's expedi- 
tion, determined the Government to despatch the force under 
Laurence by sea ; the mouth of the River Coleroon, although to a 
certain extentpblocked by^ a sand-bar, affording an nxcelletft harbour 
for the ships if once this impediment could be overcome. * The 
force consisted of 800 Europeans,* 1,600 Sepoys, four battering 
canndh and six field-pieces; the Europeans and artillery were 
embarked on board three ships of war, and three of the Coippany's 
vessels; the Sepoys in largo Ooats used by the natjves. in the 
Coromandel trade.f 

In a few days the expeditionary force found itself close to 
Devicotah, but separated from that fortress by a branch of the river, 
on the further bank of which the siege guns (24 pounders) were 
erected in battery, which, by their well-sustained fire, soon rendered 
the breach practicable, when an immediate attack was determined on. 
The passage of the river was a matter of no small difficulty, and 
cost the British, from the fire of the enemy, thirty Europeans and 
fifty Sepoys.J Lieutenant Clive volunteered to lead the storming 
party, an offer gladly accepted by Lawrence, who placed confidence 
in that rising young soldier. The forlorn hope consisted of thirty- 
four Europeans and 700 Sepoys.f 

Between Clive’s little force and the breach lay a riyulet which 
had to be crossed, and four out of the thirty-four Europeans were 

* Orme s Military Transactiojis. 

t The European force included the deffaohment of the Bombay battalion. It is 
from this battalion, the nucleus of which dates as far back as 1 C 08 , that the late 
Bombay Fusiliers (no\^^tho^2nd Bf^ttalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers) claim their origin. 
(Vide Rtcord^of the lOSrrf Royal Bombay Fusiliers.) 

X Orma’s Military Transac^ons. ^ 

I Ibid**^ 
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killed be^bre the opposite bank was reaohedu Clive then advanced 
boldly' oonfi^^Qt that the Sepoys were following close at the heels 
of the European attack. In this he was deceived ; the Sepoys, a 
part of whom had already (Crossed the rivulet, waited uhtil^oined 
by the remainder of their companions, thus leaving a gap between 
themselves and the Europeans who had advanced with Clive. The 
enemy, perceiving their advantage, immediately detached a party of 
oftvalry^ which, skilfifily handled, fell upon tl>e rear of t]ie advan- 
cing British^ who, before they could turn and defend themselves, 
were cut down almost to a man, twenty-six of their number being 
killed. Olive himself escaped narrowly, and retired cn the Sepoys 
wlionf he found drawn up on the rivulet bank hesitating to advance. 
Lawrence, seeing the ill success of Clive’s attempt, immediately 
determined to attack with the whole of his European force, ’when 
the fortress was carried almost without opposition* A small force 
was at once detached under Captain Cope to take possession of 
the Pagoda of Atohaveram, five miles south-west of Devicotah, 

‘ wiiich was* at once surrendered to the British by the attendant 
Brahmins who alone occupied it ; hut it was shortly afterwards 
attacked by a force of 6,000 Tanjorines, eager to avenge the insult 
offered to their gods by the seizure of their temple. The British, 
knowing that they could expect nc mercy if obliged to surrender, 
fought with determined gallantry, and being sheltered behind the 
massive walls, suffered but little loss, and eventually drove off the 
enemy, who are said to have sacrificed 800 men in the attack, 
which they conducted with great determination. 

The loss of Devicotah, and other troubles that loomed ahead, 
induced the King of Tanjore to offer terms ; these, in spite of the 
promises made to the unfortunate Sanjohi, were promptly accepted 
by the Government oi^ Madras ; they included the cession to the 
Company of Devicotah, wfth as much land adjoining as would 
produce an annual revenue of 9,000 pagodi-s, and a pension of 4,000 
rupees to Sanjohi, who, in future, was to reside in British terri- 
tory, the Company’s servants rendering themselves responsible for 
^is future good conduct, by whioh'means, from being the protectors 
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of the unhappy prince, the Government of*Madras b^ame his 
jailors.* . 

Thus ended the first campaign oonddcted on land by the Com* 
panyWoroes against a native sovereign ; it was brought to a close 
with but little glory to their arms, and immense discredit to their 
honour, being undertaken without proper inquiry inj^o the claims 
of their prote0, whom, their object gained by the possession of 
BeviootaK with its adjoining territory, the'Jr cast aside without 

ft 

heutation and without excuse for their double dealing, more 
worthy of the natives against whom they fought, than of the great 
European Company which they represented. *; 

In coming to terms with the Government of Madras, the* King 
of Tanjore had other reasons than those dictated by^the success 
of their arms ; a new dknger threatened, and one in which the 
French were partly involved through the ceaseless intrjgnes of 

M. Dupleix. * , . ’ 

A few months after the death of the Mogul Emperor, Mahomed^ 
Shah, who, as before mentioned, had died in 1748, the Nizam- 
ul'Mulk, the ruler of the Deccan, passed away at the advanced 
age, according to Orme, of 104 years. His sons, rival claimants 
to the vacant Souhahship, now in reality a Government entirely 
independent of the Court of Delhi, at once took the field to 
contest the succession ; Gbazi-oo-deen, the eldest son and heir to 
his father, was at that time at Delhi, filling an honourable and 
lucrative post near the person of Ahmed Shah ; he at once 

obtained the confirmation of the Emperor to his title, which, 

although practically unnecessary would at least strengthen his 
hand in the event of a disputed succession, ,especially as he was 
unable at once to join his Government and claim his fights. His 
younger btother, Nazir Jung, being on the* spot, did not hesitate 
to seize the treasure of his father, and* thus secure . the favour of 
the army to his claims, t^hilst Milzzufer Jung, a favourite grandson 

* After the fall of 5>evicotah,,tjio Bombay dotachmeul, under Captain Andrews, 
which had j dined the Madras force in May 1747, returned to Bombay in Marc^L 
1751, reduced to less than oiie-tbird of its original strength, NNhich^had been 8QQ 
Europeais and 115 Sepoys . — Records of the Royal Bombay Fus^iers. > 
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of tbe &te Nizasn, prepared to dispute ^is uncle’s pretensions. 
BMb'olaimapts used all the means known to Eastern diplomacy 
to secure the disputed suoOession, and at last appealed to arms. 

After various vicissitudes, into which it is not necessar^or tbe 
purpose of these papers to enter, the cause of Mtizzufer Jung became 
almost hopeless, when he was unexpectedly joined by a powerful 
auxiliary in the person of Ghandah Sahib, a soldier of fortune, 
who, in 1741, had “been made prisoner by the Maratlias at the 
siege of Tfichinopoly, and who had over since remained a captive 
in their hands. This man, at the instigation of M. Dupleix, "and 
on payment of 7^0,000 rupees, was not only set at Ifeerty by those 
intrepid mountaineers, but was supplied with tho nucleus of an 
army,' in the shape of 8,000 of their own men.* 

During his imprisonment, the family of Ghandah Sahib had 
lived ip Pondicherry, and had been kindly and honourably treated 
by Dupleix, who saw in the captito chief a probable tool for his 
own aggrandizement. On his release, Ghandah Sahib at once enter- 
tained the idea of entering into competition with Anwar-oo-deen 
Khan, tho then unpopular ruler of Arcot, and in this ambitious 
scheme he was supported by Dupleix. Consequently be joined 
forces with Muzzufer Jung, who promised, if successful, to confirm 
him in the coveted Nabobship. 

The combined forces, numbering 40,000 men, joined by a power- 
ful reinforcement of 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys under Mens. 
d’Auteuil and Bussy from Pondicherry, at once attacked Anwar-oo- 
deen, who, trusting to his own strength, had neither asked for nor 
obtained the assistance of the English Gompany, and who, with an 
army of 12,000 cavalry and 8,000 infantry, had taken up a strong 
position, wil^h his right flank resting on the hill fortress of Amboor. 
The fight which took place on the 23rd July 1749, waff obstinate, 
and was brought to a conclusion favourable to Ghandah Sahib and 
Muzzufer Jung by the gallantry of the French detachment which, 
although twice repulsed, eventually carried «tha position, leaving 
Anwar-oo-deen dead on the field. 

f * * Orme^s Military Transactions^ , 
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‘ Aroot was immediatsly seized, when Ghandah.Sahib adSnmed the 

title and dignity of Nabob, and Muzzufer Jung was proSUkbed 

Nizam ; after which, to gratify the vanity of Dupleix^ the new rulers 

procaaded* in triumph to Pondicherry, the guests and allies of 

France. * 

* 

In the meanwhile, Mahomed Ali, a younger son of the unfortu- 
nate Anwar'OO'deen — the elder, Maphuze Khan, having been made 
prisoner during the late action — had effected* his escape from (he 
fatal field of Amboor, and had shut himself up in the strong foi1)ress 
of Trichinopoly, and, claiming the title of Nabob of Arcot in 

succession U» his father, implored the assistance* of the British, who 

• # 

at first, probably disheartened by the losses in the recent Tanjlire 
campaign, refused all aid, but subsequently adopted tha half 
measure of sending* him a detachment of 120 Europeans, thereby 
committing themselves to the interests of Mahomed Ali. At the 
same time, when they saw themselves thus virtually on the verge &f 
another war with the French in India, the Government* of Madras, 
at Fort St. David, agreed to the departure of Boscavfen with *Bi8 
fleet from the Indian seas, on the 21st October 1749, although it 
is said that the Admiral offered to remain and render any assistance 
in his power,* and left a detachment of 800 Europeans to strengthen 
the garrison. t It is needless to say that these weak proceedings 
suited well the schemes of Dupleix. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonials at Pondicherry, Dupleix 
urgently besought his new allies, Muzzufer Jung and Ohandah 
Sahib, to march on Trichinppoly and crush Mahomed Ali before 
assistance could reach him ; this ^tbey promised to do, but at once 
altered their designs and determined on a campaign against Tan- 
jore, which promised/ little military difficulty, hnd a presumed 
certainty* of replenishing their almost empt^r treasury. 

This, indeed, was the threatened danger, before alluded to, that 
had caused the ruler oL Tanjor^ to come to terms with the British 
after the fall of J)ewicotah. 

* ^everidge’s History of India, ^ ^ 

f Orma'B Mihiary Transactions, 

V 
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The Eltig of Tanjore at once opened negotiations with his new 
enhK^ with all the skill of a native diplomatist, and protracted 
them until such time as he heard of the arrival of Nazir Jung 
(Muzzufer Jung’s rival for the Soubahship of the Deooun) in 
the vicinity of Arobt; but in spite of negotiations and delays, the 
city was b'ombarded by the French, who, notwithstanding the fire 
of the Tanjorine guns, manned and fired by twenty Europeans from 
Fort St. David, assau’ited and carried one of the gates. • 

This succ^s so terrified the King that he came to terms with 
Ghandah Sahib, and agreed to pay him seven lacs of rupees as 
Nabob of* Arcot,** to distribute two lacs, of rupees umongst the 
French troops, and to cede to France eighty-one villages ; but the 
hews'of the approach of Nazir Jung induced Muzzufer Jung to 
break up his camp and retire to Pondicherry. These events 
occurred in December 1749. 

'' Nazir Jung bad, as a matter of course, espoused the cause of 
Mahomed Ali, and was now at the head of an army estimated at 
800,000 men, of whom 30,000 were Maratha horse under Morari-Rav, 
800 guns and 1,800 elephants, and a body of 6,000 cavalry, com- 
manded by Mahomed Ali in person. The timely arrival of Nazir 
Jung on the scene, at length determined the wavering policy of the 
authorities at Fort St. David, who now made up their minds to 
oast in their lot with Nazir Jung and Mahomed Ali, and despatched 
600 Europeans under Major Lawrence, who reached their camp on 
the 22nd March 1750.* 

Thus were established in Sontheruc India two factions striving 
for the inheritance of the Nizan^-ul-Mulk and the Nabobsbip of 
Atcot, each assisted by u European power ; that is to say, Nazir 
Jung and Magomed Ali,t supported by the arms of the English 
Company and led by Laurence ; and Muzzufer Jung and Ghandah 

L 

m 

* At this time the Directors at home, (.fin ding diificulty in obtaining reemits* 
offered a bounty of £10 to each time-expired man who would re-onlist for fiy# 
years. t 

t This prince made over the town and lands of Slylapore, better knjwti as St. 
Thbmas, in the iipmofliate vicinity of Fort St» George, t'' the Company in October 
— Wilson’s History of iht Madrm Anwy,* ^ 
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ISabib, assisted by a Fnsncb force under the cdtnmand of d’Auteuil, 
and guided by the powerful and scheming brain of Dnpleix.. . 

It must not be supposed that the ambitious sohemes of Dupleix 
met wiAh the entire approval and sanction of the Government of 
France!' The French King well knew the powet of England, and 
fully recognized that, if forced into a war, the English would 
be slow to lay down their arms and sheath the sword^ but Dupleix 
artfully rq>rSsented that thefiritish were benUon territorial aggran- 
dizement in India, as shown by their recent action at Tai^ore, 
and declared it absolutely necessary for France to counteract their 
rapidly growing influence, by intrigue and negotiations with the 
rival native potentates; consequently, whilst pretending pmeaa- 
bility to the King and Company, be prepared to conteet^ with 
England the sovereignty of Southern India. “ 

To oppose the formidable host of Nazir Jung before alluded to, 
the French under d’Auteuil took up a strong position fr^m which 
it would have been difficult to dislodge them, even wfth {he assis- 
tance of Lawrence and his small British detachment, had it not b»ea 
for a mutiny among the French officers, thirteen of whom threw 
up their commissions whilst in face of the enemy. Thus discou- 
raged, d’Auteuil retired on Pondicherry, and Muzzufer Jung 
looking upon his cause as now desperate, determined to give up 
his person to Nazir Jung on the promise of personal safety. He 
was, as a matter of course, imprisoned in spite of promises, his 
army attacked, defeated, and scattered. Gbandah Sahib, more 
fortunate than his weak partner in the game for power, escaped 
with the French to Pondicherry. 

On the arrival of the disorganized French troops at the capital, 
Dupleix, undaunted at* the reverse suffered*by his arms, at once 
opened iiegotiationa with Nazir Jung, whqse shifty behaviour with 
the French ambassadors so disgusted Lawrence that he, with his 
small following, at onctf retired«to Fort St. David. 

In the meanwj]il%the French were active. In July 1760, with a 
force of SOO Europeans and 800 Sepoys, they seized on Masuli- 
patam and Travadi. * The latter place being within the teriiligry 

•i * 
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claimed <,by Mahoc&ed Ali, its seizure w^s at once resented by 

tl{^B Btritish. Mahomed Ali advanced with an army of 20,000 men 
assisted by 400 Europeans,and 1,500 Sepoys from Fort St. David, 
under Captain Cope, burning to recover his lost possessfons^^ With 
characteristic want of energy and decision, Mahomed Ali declined 
to force % general action, whereupon Cope was recalled, and the 
French, takiffg advantage of the absence of the bnly portion of the 
adversary's force aU all formidable, attacked Mahombd ^li on the 
l^th August, and completely crushed his undisciplined rabble, 
Mahomed himself escaping to Arcot with difficulty, where be, vHth 
a few followers, joined Nazir Jung. ^ 

•Dupleix contintied to pursue his advantage, and despatched a 
.small force under the command of Mons. d’Auteuil and Bussy to 
seize the cetebrated fortress of Gingee, situated eighty-five miles 
south-west of Madras, and thirty-five miles north-west of Pondi- 
cherry. * This fortress, which in the hands of the gallant Marathas 
had for years withstood the entire force of the Mogul Empire 
tiader Aurangzebe, fell to the French with but little resistance. 

Nazir Jung, at length awakened by this important conquest 
from a life of debauchery at Arcot, prepared to take the field. 
Beveridge enumerates his army at 60,000 foot, 45,000 horse, 700 
elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon; it was, moreover, swelled to 
utter unwieldiness by camp-followers, the whole numbering pro- 
bably not less than 300,000 souls. 

In spite of numbers, being without assistance from the English, 
hie heart seems to have failed him, for he despatched two trusted 
officers to negotiate with Dupleix, who now became imperious and 
extravagant in bis demands, ^fhg huge army, after marching a 
few miles in many iSye, found itself overtaken by the periodical 
rains, and enefamped bej^ween two rivers in full flood and impass- 
able. Retreat being impossible, the Nizam granted all the demands 
of the French’ despdt, but procrastinatiog had sealed his fate. 
Some time before, Dupleix had managed to gpin^over a powerful 
party in the Nizam’s camp, consisting of chiefs, principally Patans, 
w£o were, or -pretended to be, indignant at* the treatment of the 
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‘ prisoner Muzzafer Juj^ig ; with their aid he ‘proposed t« seize the 
person of Nazir Jung and place his own puppet on the throne, « 
Monsieur de la Touche, then in com'mand at Gingee was, with a 
foro(^,of BOO Europeans and 800 Sepoys, ordered to attack the 
Nizam’s camp whenever the traitors declared themselves ready. 
Early in October 1760 he set out from Gingee. Nazia Jung, who 
but the day hefofe hud signed the treaty with Du^eix, could not 
believe jn*a Frencji attack, and thinking that the firing was 
probably some local disturbance, went in person to queH it; 
hh was slain in his howdah by the Chief of Eurpa, one of the 
discontent^. , , 

On the death of Nazir Jung, the prisoner Muzzufer Jqng<was 
at once liberated by the French and proclaimed Nizam. JBe pro* 
oeeUed in triumph to Pondicherry, where he watf received by 
Dupleix with considerable state, and duly installed in power. His 
treasure is said to have amounted to two million sterlin'g in casli, 
and half a million in jewels. Half the treasure was tVbe the price 
of the Patan treachery, but, of course, was not forthcoming when 
demanded. Dupleix was made governor of all the provinces from 
the Eristna River to Cape Comorin, and further dignified with the 
command of 7,000 horse, an oriental compliment of high honour ; 
he moreover received £200,000 in cash and some fine jewels as a 
personal reward, whilst £50,000 were distributed to the gallant 
conquerors of Gingee, and another like sum was paid to the 
French for the expenses of the late campaign ; they also received 
considerable territory roun(^ Pondicherry and Masulipatam. 

The reign of Muzzufer Jung^ was destined to be of short con- 
tinuance. In January 1751 he left Pondicherry, accompanied by 
Monsieur Bussy in Command of a French force of 300 Euro- 
peans tind 2,000 Sepoys for Golconda; the discontented Patan 
chiefs, with their respective followings, forming a portion of his 
escort, and determined on hie overthrow.' A camp quarrel soon 
gave a pretext, for.) open hostilities ; a battle ensued, in which the 
mutinous chiefs, with the aid of Bnssy’s detachment, were easily 
defeated, but the vic'^tory cost^Muzzafer Jong hfs life ; in tbej^eat 
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of the aAioQ he •?ja8 killed hy the Chief ofc Eurnool in a pereonal 
encopater. 

It is curiontf to note that the rival claimants for the Soubah- 
ship of the Decoan, Nazir Jung and Muzznfer Jung/ bot^ met 
their death by the treachery of the same Patan chiefs, thus show- 
ing how little reliance could be placed on the alliance and good 
faith of the petty states dependent on great native powers. 

Monsieur Bnssy, although dismayed at the untimely‘’er>d of the 
proffSgi of France, lost not a moment in supplying his place. The 
choice fell on Salabut Jung, the oldest of three brothers of Nazir 
Jung, who were then prisoners in the camp. He a* once oon- 
firflied.all the grants made to the French by his predecessor, when 
his e{evation to the vacant throne received the sanction of the now 
all-powerful Hupleix. 

In the meanwhile the affairs of Mahomed Ali were becoming 
desperate"; be had already lost thc’ province of Madura, and was 
now threateted with a siege of Trichinopoly, hie only remaining 
stronghold, by Chandah Sahib, his rival for the Nabobsbip of the 
Carnatic, who, contrary to the advice of Dupleix, was at the 
moment employing his forces in the reduction of Arcot. 

Mahomed Ali, fearing the worst, had offered to resign to the 
French, an offer which was strongly resented by the Government 
at Fort St. David, who pointed out to him the madness of so 
suicidal a policy, which would in reality make France supreme in 
Southern India. 

An arrangement by which Chandah Sahib should be acknow- 
ledged Nabob of the Carnatic, and Mahomed Ali retain Trichi- 
nopoly, was proposed to the French by the hesitating English, and 
by them refused 'with scornful insolence. *A fresh alliance was 
then suggested and gladly accepted by Mahomed, who Wes' at once 
famished with a detachment « of 280 Europeans and 800 Sepoys 
under the command of Captain Cop6. c 

The opening act of the new campaign was aa attempt by Cope 

t * 

to reconquer Madura with a force of 160 Europeans, 600 Native 
Caaslry, 5,000 foot belonging to Mahomed ‘'Ali’s army, one old 
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ttatteriog gun of native manufacture, and three small fi^^pieces. 
The attempt was gallantly sustained hut failed, and Cope re^unrnd 
to Trichinopoly. 

In 4.|>rif 1751, a force of mixed nationalities, consisting of 500 
Europeans, of whom 50 were cavalry, lOO'CaflTres, including 
natives of Mauritius and Madagascar, and 1,000 Sepoys, with 
8 field'pieces, under Captain Gingens,* was assembled with the 
ohjeot of attacking Chandah Sahib, who was At the time encamped 
near the fortress of Volconda with 12,000 horse, 3,000 SepOys, 
anB a strong French battalion. Captain Gingens having been 
reinforced w^th 100 Europeans by Captain Copa. and 2,000 horse 
and 2,000 foot by Mahomed Ali, the latter under the con)m<t.nd*'of 
his brother, prepared for a general action on June 20lh;. his 
intention was frustrated by the disgraceful behaviour of bis 
European detachment, which, consisting largely of foreigners, 
deserters from the French and 0utcb, declined to face the enemy, 
and actually Oed in terror and confusion in spite of the jeers and 
openly expressed disdain of the native allies. ' 

Under these distressing circumstances retreat became a matter of 
imperative necessity, and was conducted in confusion until safety 
was gained under the walls of Trichinopoly. The whole country 
was now abandoned to Chandah Sahib, who, pursuing leisurely, 
and possessing himself of the island of Seringham (formed by the 
Bivers Cauvery and Coleroon), which important and easily defended 
position the English evacuated without firing a shot, encamped 
with the main body of his vetorious force to the east of Triohi- 
nopoly, the walls of which wpre defended by Cope and 1(X) 
Europeans, whilst Mahomed occupied a position to the south, 
and Gingens, with his disheartened troops, encafb^ed west of the 
city and^inder its walls. • 

Clive is said to have been presetft at the disgraceful affair of 
Volconda, when be did his best, by personal gallantry, to pvo 

, • 

* Thdr% ivftfl a spirit of diBcontont among the officers of this force, vj'lao had 
applied for additional alljwances whilst in tho field, and had been refused he 
whole oorrespoudencd is publiehed b^Wilson in his History of tkt Madras 

• *, •* 
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confidencff-to the p^ahic-stricken troops, after which he appears to 

haus* returned to Fort St. David where the Goverament were in 

• • 

despair at the non-success o‘f their arms. 

Mr. Saunders, the then Governor, a cool and shrewd-h/'aded 
man, plainly saw the danger of the situation, and that if Triohi- 
nopoly fell to Chundah Sahib and the French, the ambitious 
designs of Dupleix would be almost accomplished and France be 
supreme in Southern 1‘ndia. He at once determined to despatch 
Mr. ‘’Pigot, a member of his council, with 80 Europeans, 300 
Sepoys, and a large convoy of military stores as a reinforcemeiit. 
Clive, who had left, the military service, accompanied this force in 
bis^civjl capacity of commissary. The convoy and its guard 
reaoh;pd- Trichinopoly iu safety after crossing a difficult country, 
and defeating a hostile chief encountered en route. 

Clive .again returned to P’ort St. David, and again set out with 
a« small reinforcement for Trichinopoly (ho having at this period 
rejoined the'army with the rank of captain), which was augmented 
from Devicotah hy a detachment of 100 Europeans, 50 Sepoys, and 
one field-piece under Captain Clarke, who, us senior officer, assumed 
command. This detachment reached Trichinopoly in safety after 
a successful skirmish with a French force near to the fortress of 
Coilady. 

In August 1761, Clive, who once more found himself at head- 
quarters, represented to the Government of P'ort St. David, that, in 
spite of all efforts to reinforce Trichinopoly, the army of Chandah 
Sahib out-numbered that of Mahomei^ Ali by ten to one, and that 
the French mustered 900 Europeans at least against the English 
600. Clive now proposed a diversion by an attack on Arcot, at 
the time garrisoned by about 1,000 of the enemy. His suggestion 
w’as adopted and every effort made to collect a sufficient force, so 
much so, indeed^ that the garrison of Madras was reduced to 50 
men and that of P’ort’ St. David to 100. in spite of all efforts, 
200 Europeans, 300 Sepoys, and 3 field-pieces, «er^ all that could 
be D'ustered, and with this insignificant following Clive sef out for 
whet ultimately proved a career of victory. * 
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* tin the Slst of August 1761, Clive entered ^vcot in^ritiinph 
almost without resistance, and at once prepared for the siege 
he anticipated and hoped for, as a relief to Trichftiopoly, His 
first aafc after fully provisioning his position, was to follow up his 
recent success by an attack on the late garridbn, which he dis- 
covered encamped some few miles from Arcot ; twice engaged 
the enemy with partial success, and finally dispersed them in a 
night attack ftade on the 14th of September.* About this time he 
was strengthened by the timely arrival of two 18-pounder guns* a 
fevf^Sepoys, and a convoy of military stores. 

On Septei^aber 23, the anticipated siege by Cha^dab Sahib com- 
menced. He had drafted 4,000* men from Tricliinopoly, and w8s 
assisted by 150 French, and 3,000 Natives, collected mother 
neiglfbourhood. the whole under the command of his* son Bajah 
Sahib. With this force the city was at once occapie^ Clive 
retaining the Fort. Determined to dislodge the enemy Ijom theT 
streets, a sortie of the garrison was ordered ; it failed with serious 
loss of European life, 14 men being killed, and Iff wounded, 
besides Clive’s only artillery oflScer. 

The garrison, already greatly reduced by sickness, was quite insuflS- 
cient for the defence of the walls, which in many places were in a 
ruinous condition, and were of considerable extent ; 126 Europeans 
and 200 Sepoys only, could be mustered against the army of the 
besiegers, numbering quite 10,000, of which, however, only 150 
Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys could be called really effective, the 
remainder being composed of ^ rabble of undisciplined peons and 
irregular cavalry. Both stratagem^ and hard fighting were resorted 
to ’; but still the siege continued, and on the 24th October, the French 
opened a battery, whicB soon dismounted one of Clive’s valued 
eighteen-pbunders, and made a prncticabll breach in the rotting 
walls. In retaliation, the British with immense exertion, succeeded 
in mounting a big gun, tlu'owiug tfbail of 72 lbs. weight, said to have 


been transported Jo Arcot by Aurungzebe, with 1,000 yoke of oxr'n ; 
it burst at the fourth discharge. An attempt to reinforce Arc^t 


* Monsieur Law in bis^arratiTe sajS 5,280 i^en, 
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with 100> Europeans and 200 Sepoys fronj Fort St. Davids undli*^ 
the .'Cemmand of Lieutenant Innes failed, when Clive opened 
negotiations with the Marktha Chief, Morari Rav, who, with a 
force of 6,000 men, was hanging about the neighbdurhQod in 
the hope of plunder. He accepted the proposed alliance ih terms 
flattering to the bravery of the English, and soon after arrived in 
the vicinity of Rajah Sahib’s camp, where ho captured a convoy of 
ammunition. • , • ^ 

Ifl the meanwhile, farther efibrts were being made to relieve 
Clive, Major Kilpatrick was despatched from Madras to assatbe 
command of Lieutenant Innes* detachment, which jr&B further 
reiliforoed. Rajah Sahib, made aware of Kilpatrick’s advance, and 
of the Maratha alliance, determined on an assault before assistance 
could arrive,' and on the 14th November delivered his attack at two 
breaches, which, according- to Mill, wore defended by eighty 
Europeans and 120 Sepoys only, the behaviour of both being beyond 
praise. The attack failed with the loss to the enemy of at least 400 
men, and, during the night. Rajah Sahib raised the siege, which had 
lasted for fifty days. The following evening Kilpatrick arrived with 
his detachment, too late to share in the glory of the gallant defence. 

Clive did not lose a moment in following up his hard-won 
success. Leaving Kilpatrick with a slender garrison in Arcot, he, 
with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three field-pieces, marched 
on Timery, which at once surrendered. He next, with the assistance 
of 600 Maratha Horse, engaged the French, numbering 800 
Europeans, 2,000 Native Cavalry, and 2,500 Sepoys, at Amee, 
gaining a complete victory, and capturing Rajah Sahib’s treasure 
chest containing a lac of rupees. < 

His next feat Vas the siege and capture bf Gonjiveram from the 
French, after which, having re-garrisoned Aroot with 200 Europeans 
and 500 Sepoys, he returned<in triumph to Fort St. David. 

No sooner had the British force retired, than Rajah Sahib 
began to ravage the country, an act that induced^ the Government 
to again assemble a small force which* was again entrusted to 
Ciive ; it consisfed of 880 Europeans, l,80tf Sepoys, and six field- 
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pieBes, a formidable forog in the hands of so skilful a commander. 
The enemy, numerically stronger, could not he induced to ridLas 
engagement, their object being the capture of Aroot by treachery, 
they h^ving'gained over two native officers of the garrison, who 
had promised to open the gates to a night attack ; the plot was 
discovered in time .and, happily, failed. • 

Shortly after this event Clive came up with the ehemy, vastly 
superior in fft’tillery, ajt Ooverypauk ; by a skilful rear attack he 
captured the French guns, and gained a decisive victory, the fruits 
of which, besides many French prisoners, being nine field-pieces, 
three mortars^ and the surrender of the fort of Qoverypauk. In 
this action, Clive was assisted by a detachment from Benga1,«ooif- 
sisting of a full company of European infaiitry, made up to JOO - 
men, •who afterwards went to Triohinopoly, and whre finally 
incorporated into the Madras army.* ^ 

Being recalled to Fort St. David, Clive, en route, Sad the* 
immense satisfaction of destroying the town of Dnplelx-Futteh- 
abad, where the French Governor had erected a monument 
with a pompons inscription in French, Persian, and several 
native languages commemorating the treacherous victory over the 
unfortunate Nazir Jung in 1750. 

The conduct and success of Clive in his late campaign, was 
highly appreciated and commended by the Government of Fort St. 
David, and liis fame spread throughout southern India, so much so, 
indeed, that friends and foes shared the belief in his invincibility ; 
even the hardy Marathas expressed their opinion that Clive’s 
soldiers, European and native, were made of sterner stuff than 
those with whom they had before come in contact. Clive appears 
to have possessed an extraordinary power over thh native mind, 
which enabled him to gain, not only the admiration and respect of 
his troops, but also their affection. Ever ready to fa^e the greatest 
danger in person, he was^ on acoefant of many hair-breadth escapes, 
looked upon as yivirinerable, and they willingly entered into the 
most desperate enterprises* under his command, feeling confident 

Bfoome. • 
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that bist^oldaesB Jif attack and skill in all^the tricks of war would 
apuBsdiy lead to ultimate victory. 

Meanwhile) the siege of. Triohinopoly by Chandah Sahib and his 
French allies continued. The latter had a battery of t^o eighteen- 
pounder guns 2,0@0 yards from the city walls on the easS side, in 
position "t a place known as the French rook ; ano'ther on the 
banks of thd Cauvery, which had taken the 'form of a regular 
redoubt ; and a third on the Island of Seringham which commanded 
the north gate of the city. These batteries were badly placed and 
did but little damage. The cannonade returned by the British ‘was 
little more effective than that of the French, much time and 
ammi^nition bein^ expended in a useless a'rtillery duel. 

- S^ahomed Ali casting about fur fresh allies soon discovered one 
in the Begdnt of Mysore (the reigning Rajah being at the time an 
infant^ who, in October 1751, furnished a few men. His contingent 
•was followed by an army of 8,000 foot and 12,000 cavalry, 4,0(X) 
of whom were Marathas, under Morari Rav, who had formerly 
assisted Clive. 

The Mysorean alliance was soon followed by one with Tanjore, 
which State supplied 3,000 horse and 2,0(X) foot. The affairs of 
Mahomed Ali now assumed a more healthy complexion, but the 
inactivity of the English garrison gave cause for discontent to their 
native allies, and it was strongly suspected that the Maratha chief 
was actually in secret correspondence witii the French. 

But reinforcements were on their way from Fort St. David, 
which were eventually to turn the tid^ of success completely to the 
side of the British. Major Lawrence, lately returned from leave in 
England, was advancing in command of 400 Europeans, 1,100 
Sepoys, and eight ffelh-pieces, assisted by (]^live, who was his second 
in command.* In Maroli 1752 he reached the outskirts *of Triohi- 
nopoly, where, after a narrow escape of being surrounded by the 
French under Monsie'ur Law, he vras joine{by a detachment of 200 
Europeans and 400 Sepoys from the garrison, and a great part of 
Mahomed Ali’s army, * • 

«The French attempt to oppose the advaneeVas defeated wi|b losS) 
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And the viotory would have been more deoisivb jf the nafiTe aUies 
had played their proper part in the action; but they reuSt^d 
inactive and sulky under Morari Baw and other Ohiefs. The 
adveni of £awrence and Clive, his recent defeat, and another attack 
deliverecl the same night, although only paftly sucoessfol, so 

a 

disheartened Monsieur Law that he retreated to the»Island of 
Seringham, in spite of the protests of Chandah Sahib* and so, with 
the loss of a great portion of his baggage *and military stofn^, 
virtually raised the siege. ^ • 

Their recent successes determined the British to try bolder 
measures. It was decided that the army should be divided into 
two divisions, under command of Lawrence and Olive, to actssoifth 
of the Oauvery and north of the Coleroon respectively. The risk of' 
the ehterprise was fully recognized, for it was well understood that 
the defeat oi one division would probably result in the de8|ruotion 
of both ; but with characteristic courage the risk was accepted.* • 
In April 1752, Clive set out with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 
8,000 Murathas, 1,000 Tanjorine horse, two heavy gulls, and six 
field'pieces, and took possession of the pagodas of Samiaveram on 
the high road to Ootatoor. In the meanwhile, a reinforcement, 
under Monsieur d'Autcuil, consistiug of 120 Europeans and 600 
Sepoys, was advancing to the assistance of Monsieur Law, who 
detached a small force to attack Samiaveram. This attack, in 
reality a surprise, was for a time successful, and Clive had more 
than one narrow escape for his life, but the French were ultimately 
defeated, with the loss of 700 gepoys and some European prisoners. 
The immediate effect of this defgat of Law’s detachment, was to 
induce d’Auteuil to retreat to •Volconda, after abandoning the 
greater part of his stores, where he shortly aftef surrendered to 
Ciive. These reverses had such an effect on the native allies 
that they gradually deserted the cause of Chandah Sahib, and 

* In 1762, the number of rflsciplinod *Sopoy8 considered sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the Mndra8j)oss!!B8ion8 by tho Court of Directors was 1,300 men, i.e. Fort 
St. George OPO, Port St. David (!00, Fort Dnvi Ootah 100, all over^that number were 
maintained at the coat of Mi^omed Ali. Wilson says they conld^not have nnmhmwd 
less tha>^S)000, including the garrisons of Triohinopoly and Arcot. • 

*• 10 * 
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2,000 hdh», and .1,600 of the best Sepoys joined the yictorioui 

Bfitidb. 

Monsieur Law, blockaded in Seringham, depending as it did on 
d’Auteuil's force entirely for stores and assistance, surrendered to 
Lawrence on the Slst May 1752, whereby 820 French, arid 2,000 
Sepoys betarae prisoners of war, and 11 heavy guns, mostly 
eighteen-pounders,. 20 field-pieces, 4 mortarsj 2 petards, with 
plentiful ammunition, and some stores fell into tlie hands of 
the victors, and Chandaii Sahib was delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the Commander of the Tanjorine army, who, in sfite 
of promises of protection, put him to death ; thus ended the 
edbeer of a brave soldier, and Mahomed Ali at last reigned, for 
“lihe emoment, supreme as Nabob of the Carnatic without a rival to 
his claims. 

Before these successes could bear fruit, a fresh difficulty arose. 
It appealed that Mahomed Ali in soliciting the alliance of Mysore 
and the Marathas, had promised to both, as the reward for their 
aid, the territory and city of Trichinopoly, of course without 
the smallest intention of keeping faith with either ; nor, indeed, 
would the British have allowed him to pursue such a course, 
although, according to Dr. Nolan, Lawrence, foreseeing difficulties 
in the future, advised that the claims of the chiefs should be 
considered, or that their persons should be seized, A hollow 
truce was patched up with the discontented and deluded allies, 
and a force of 200 Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys was left as a 
garrison to prevent the city falling a prey to the Mysoreans or 
Marathas. The necessity for ^his course greatly weakened the 
little army needed to complete the subjugation of the Carnatic, 
which, in June *1752, set out, consisting of 500 Europeans, 2,000 
Sepoys, and 2,000 Naiive Horse to undertake a task ifeeding far 
greater numbers for its proper completion. 

Volconda immediately acknowlfedged Mahomed Ali ; but Law- 
rence, whose health bad broken down in *coQsequence of the 
hardships and anxieties he had undergone, was forced to give up 
thf) command of the force, which he left to Captain Gingeps, and 
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retired to Fort St. Datid for rest. At this tfme the G-^emment 
was again established at Madras. * ?• * 

DupIeiXj disheartened but not confounded by recent French 
rererdbs and the death of Chandah Sahib, soon began new intrigues 
which were, greatly assisted by the tortuous policy adopted by 
Mahomed Ali in his behaviour to the Chiefs of Mys^re*and of the 
Marathas, who had sworn vengeance. These latter now received 
encouragement from the crafty Bupleix, who, at the same tim^, 
proclaimed a son of Chandah Sahib, Nabob of tbe Carnatic. He 
ha^l, moreover, another puppet to his hand, S^labut Jung, who, 
it will bo remembered, Jiad succeeded Muzzufef Jung as Nizam, 
and was, at the moment, at Golconda under the protection of 
Monsieur Bussy, who, in command of a French battalion •antT’ 
5,OO0 Sepoys, did with him what he pleased. The pay of these 
men had for various reasons been in arrears, when Bussy ip^sted on 
territory, the annual revenue of which was (including* that of 
Masulipatam already ceded) £855,000, being made over to the 
French Company to ensure regular payment of the troops. This 
territory eonsisted of the Northern Circars, and, with Masulipatam, 
made the French masters of the coast for 600 miles, from Medapilly 
to Juggernaut, and virtual masters of the Deccan.* 

Gazi-oo-deen, who was the true heir to the Nizamship, and who had 
been formally acknowledged by the Mogul Emperor, now appeared 
on the scene, and had reached Aurangabad, where he had entered 
into an alliance with the Maratha Feshwa, Balaji, who, however, 
did not hesitate to desert hiuf and join the cause of Salabut Jung, 
on the promise of substantial reward. The death of Qazi*oo>deen 
removed the only obstacle to the succession j{f the French protegh. 
Here, then, Dupleix had two trump cards, Salabut. Jung and the 
discontented chiefs of Mysore and of die Marathas, which, if 
properly played, might ^et win the game, the. stake of which was 
the supreme power in Southern India, and the expulsion of the 
British. • * ,. 

Affairs were in the, state described, when Mahomed Ali, puffed 
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witb ^deeiit Bucoesses, due entirely to hie English alliee, deter- 
mUMid', against the advice of Lawrence, to wrest Oingee from the 
. French. Assisted by a British force of 200 Europeans and 1,160 
Sepoys, he set out; the expedition failed utterly, and the French 
gained a decisive victory at, or near, Vicravandi. A hasty retreat 
now ensued, which brought the disheartened and defeated troops 
into the territory of Fort St. David ; when Dupleix immediately 
reinforced the much Elated French, who, mustering 450 Europeans, 
1,150 Sepoys, and a body of 500 well-disciplined horse, appeared 
under the walls of the Fort. 

The previous year, the Company at home finding -the greatest 
diificulty in procuring recruits, had ordered the purchase of 600 
'lilavcs in Madagascar, and had raised two companies of Swiss 
troops, numbering 8 officers and 231 men ; these had arrived in 
MadraSV^ in 1752.* The Government of Madras, anticipating 
trouble at Fort St. David, after the defeat of the expedition 
against Gingee, despatched one company of Swiss by sea to 
reinforce the garrison ; the whole company was captured by a 
French cruiser, and taken as prisoners of war to Pondicherry. 
Curiously enough, this was deemed by the Government of Madras 
a gross violation of treaties, because the two nations were not at 
war, hut only fought on the sides of rival native claimants for 
power. Dupleix naturally replied, that he saw no difference 
between his seizing the company of Swiss troops at sea, and the 
English making prisoners of Monsieur Law’s force at Seringham. 

Lawrence was at once despatched, by land with the remaining 
Swiss company to the relief of ,Fort St. David, where he found 
himself in command of 400 Europeans, 1,700 Sepoys, and 4,000 
of Mahomed ^Ati’s troops. In August 1^752, he, by stratagem, 
induced the French to Wcept battle at Bahoor, when ‘the latter 
were completely routed, ndt, however, before the French and 
English had met at the point of the bayonet, when the former 
gave way. In this notion the French comniander, Monsieur de 
B^qean, 13 officers and 100 Europeans were made prisoners, a 

* Wilson’s History of ffit Madrets Army. ^ 
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^eat number being kUled. Tbe French, bedi^es, lost ^11 their 
artillery, ammunition and stores ; the English loss was 4 officers, 
and 78 men killed out of tbe European force of 400.* 

In September 1762 Clive was again in the field with 200 Euro- 
pean recruits, and 500 almost undisciplined Sepbys. In the face 
of the greatest difficulties he reduced the fortress of Cowlong and 
Chingleput, after wliich exploits a visit to England, to recruit bis 
shattered •health, became absolutely necessafy, after an absence 
of ten years,- Dr. Nolan well says that he had indeed ^done mtfch 
for*his country in India ; during the absence of his friend Law* 
rence, he had redeemed the military reputation of England, and 
humbled Dupleix, and he and Lawrence together had saved the 
Carnatic from becoming practically a French province, at leaslifor** 
a timb. 

Whilst Madras was taking the most active part in th^ affairs 
of Hindostan, Bombay was hy no means idle or without its* 
troubles ; the force at Tillioherry, consisting of some 800 Euro- 
peans, of whom 500 were Topasses, had encountered the French 
in September 1751, and had been compelled to retreat. The small 
town of Edicote was, however, successfully defended against 
repeated attacks, and tbe enemy repulsed with heavy loss. A 
dispute having arisen between the Mognl’s representative, the 
Siddee, and the Bombay authorities, regarding the appointment of 
a native Governor for Surat, a force of 200 Europeans and 400 
Sepoys was sent there to support the British Agent. Affairs came 
to a crisis in March 1752, when the Siddee commenced hostilities 
by opening his batteries on some of the British Sepoys: a Euro- 
pean detachment took the battery, and spiked the guns. On the 
8rd April the British took the initiative, and Attacked the Siddee’s 
forces wifh a detachment of 60 European# and some Sepoys ; the 

latter behaved badly, and the Europeans had to retreat with a loss 

• • 

of 87 men.f After repeated attacks on the Siddee’s defences, the 
British became jthetnselves besieged- in their factory, and, being 

* Wilaon’s History of the Madras Army. • 

t Records of the Royal Bomhay Fusiliers^ 
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betrayed H)y one Latiff, who admittad the enemy into the 
faato^, had to accept the mediation of the Dutch, who, early in 
April, secured’a cessation 6f arms, and on the 14th of the same 
month peace was concluded. In the same year 160 ' European 
recruits were received besides a company of Swiss.* 

To return to Madras ; the shifty behaviour of Mahomed Ali 
regarding the* reward to be paid to the Mysorean and Maratha 
Chiefs, for their assistance in the late campaign, had induced them 
to dhst aside their late ally and to enter into open alliance with 
Dupleix. A desultory war was the consequence, which, with French 
assistance, was waged at Trichinopoly, in which the small English 
gafrison under Captain Dalton suffered some losses, and was after 
time reduced to famine owing to the scandalous behaviour of a 
brother of Mahomed Ali, who, representing the Nabob, had sold for 
his own^advantage the stores on which the garrison depended for 
their support. The city was fortunately relieved in May 1753 by 
the indefatigable Lawrence, who, however, found himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties and dangers. 

The French, again established on the Island of Seringham, 
mustered 450 Europeans, 1,500 Sepoys, 3,500 Maratha horse, 

8.000 Mysore horse, and 16,000 Mysore infantry. Against this 
formidable array, Lawrence could only show 500 Europeans and 

2.000 Sepoys. With a force so superior in numbers, the French 
and their Allies, under the command of Monsieur Astruc, were 
able to cut off all communication with the surrounding country, 
and consequently provisions again began to fail. A brilliant affair 
with the French on the 26th of^June, at the Golden Bock, near 
Trichinopoly, in which Lawrence? with 300 Europeans and 600 
Sepoys, defeated nearly the whole of the allied forces, enabled him 
to supply the city with Vood for two months’ consumption, and to 
himself march iiway with thei*greater portion of his force into the 

t 

* Records o!' the Bombay European Fusilier ivom ll’o Surat Agent to 
the Government of Bombay. The Swiss mentioned wdie piyibabJy artillery; for 
Wilson says that in 1752 the Directors revised the Artillery ostabliBlimou'’-t, and that 
in« 1753 Madras received a whole company of artiVory, composed entirely of 
foreigners, principally Swiss. * ^ 
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lerritories of the Chiefof Tanjore, for the purpose of searing the 
assistance of that potentate. In this, he was fortunately silcn^s- 
ful, and a^ain advanced on Trichinopoly, reinforced* hy 170 Euro- 
peans' and 800 Sepoys from Madras, besides 8,000 Tanjore horse 
and 2,000 foot. On the 9th August was foughl a battle near the 
Golden and Sugar Loaf Rooks, three miles sonth-wesf of Triohi- 
nopoly, which position, strongly held by a French detachment, 
was stormed by a party of the English grenadiers assisted by SPO 
Sepoys, whilst Lawrence, with the remainder of his foj;ce, attacked 
th*e main body of the French under Monsieur Brenier, who had 
superseded Monsieur Astruc, utterly routed tben> and forced them 
hack to Seringham. • * 

Both forces now. received considerable reinforcements ;• 287’*’ 
Europeans and 300 Sepoys joined Lawrence, whilst Brenier 
received no less than 400 Europcauo, 2,000 Sepoys, six liejjl-pieces, 
and a large body of Marutha horse.* Undeterred by disparity df 
numbers, Lawrence, on the 21st September, again attacked the 
enemy, strongly posted at the Sugar Loaf Rock, three miles south- 
east of the city. His victory was again complete, Monsieur 
Astruc and 100 Europeans being taken prisoners. The French 
lost, besides 100 Europeans killed, 11 pieces of cannon and all 
their tents, ammunition, and baggage ; the English loss being 40 
Europeans killed and wounded. Lawrence followed up his success 
by storming the fort of Weycondah, situated three miles west of 
Trichinopoly, on the 28rd September. On this occasion the 
British sepoys particularly distinguished themselves, meeting those 
of the French at the point of thp bayonet, slaughtering many, and 
obliging 400 to lay down thSir arms; and in October, a small 
force of 40 Europeans and 200 Sepoys, sent from “l^adras, defeated, 
near Trepatti, a disturber of Mahomed fAli’s government at the 
head of 6,000 men. ^ After these ‘severe _ reverses the French 
remained inactive at Seringham, and permitted Trichinopoly to 
be re-provisiomed *with, stores sufficient for six months, when 
LawrenSe, not wishing to consume what he looked upon as, his 
• * Beveridge’s Hintvry of the Britith Entire if India, * 
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supply fot the rainy season, removed the ^reyater portion of his 
littte ntmy to the Tanjore frontier where supplies were plentifal. 

In Novemhel, the French, having received a further reinforce- 
ment of 300 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 1,000 Sepoys, ^deter- 
mined, during the absence of Lawrence, to take the city by assault. 
On the 27th of the month the attempt was made, and, owing to 
the English neglecting the duty of guarding the point of attack, 
very nearly proved successful, but was ultimately repulsed with 
slaughter, t|je French losing 400 Europeans ; that is to say, 
1 officer and 40 Europeans killed, and 8 officers and 364 Euro- 
peans taken prisoners.* 

fn January 1754, Dupleix and the Government of Madras 
"Tlpensd negotiations for peace ; the terms demanded by both sides 
were such as to render the negotiations useless, and the war 'was 
continue^ with aggravated intensity. 

* In spits of continued reverses, the ever active Dupleix managed 
to supply his forces at Seringham with ample reinforcements. 
Early in 17^4 the French mustered 600 Europeans, 400 Topasses, 
6,000 Sepoys, and 30,000 Maratha and Mysore troops, against 
600 Europeans and 1,800 Sepoys commanded by Lawrence, the 
Chief of Tanjore having failed to supply any further contingent 
in aid of the cause of Mahomed Ali. The great disparity of 
number was, in February, increased in favour of the French, by a 
serious disaster that befell the English, who lost to the enemy a 
convoy valued at many thousands of pounds, laden with necessaries 
for the garrison, and guarded by 8 ofi^cers and 180 Europeans and 
800 Sepoys, all of whom were kiljed, wounded, or token prisoners. 
These numbers included 100 of the European grenadiers, whose 
courage, as Orjpe remarks, had decided every victory — a loss soon 
after partly repaired hf the authorities of Madras, who sent 180 
men to replace, the victims *of the former.fight. It is worthy of 
notice that the Mysore horse that took ptrrt in this action on the 
side of the French, were commanded by Hy^er .^li, who was destined 

t. 

* 

\ * Wilson-Onne pate the killed at 87 and the priaonerB at 860. . 
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lor years afterwards Uf be a thorn in the side, of the l^nglish in 
India. * ; • 

Daring the many actions that had' taken place* at and near 
Triohinopoly, the loss of English officers in proportion to the men 
had been so great, that the Government of I^fadras found itself 
obliged to apply to Bombay for officers, several of whom Volunteered 
and did good service.* 

In tbe«ionth of May 1754, Captain Calliaud in command of l^O 

Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 2 field-pieces, having started from 

Trichinopoly to meet and escort a convoy of provisions, unexpectedly 

♦ 

found himself opposed l^y a French force of 250 •Europeans, 1,000 
Sepoys, and 4,000 Mysore horse ; an action ensued, both si&es 
being strongly reinforced, until the French, numbering 700 Buro^ 
peans, 6,000 Sepoys, 50 European cavalry, and 10,000 Mysore 
horse, gave way before a little force of 360 Europeans, ll^troopers, 
and 1,600 Sepoys, commanded by Lawrence.f The victory was 
decisive, and the French, who had lost 200 Europeans and 300 
Sepoys, fled with precipitation to their old position on the Island 
of Seringham. The English loss was also severe, being 72 Euro- 
peans killed, 6 officers and 48 men wounded, and 150 Sepoys killed 
and wounded. 

During the same month the Government of Madras, at its wits’ 
end for troops, applied to Bombay for every man that could be 
spared. The call was promptly responded to, and two companies of 
the European battalion, 100 Topasses from Tellicherry, and fifty 
from Anjengs, besides Sepoys, divided into three companies, were 
collected, in all 750 men. Of this number, 460 were men of the 
European regiment, viz.; — 200 English, ^100 Swiss, and 150 
Topasses. The force sailed in May, and arrived at Madras in June. 
On the 7th June, 400 of the Bombay Europeans, that is to say, 
half European and half Topasses, in battalion, with 300 Sepoysf 
proceeded with Maphu^ Khan, Mahomed Ali's brother, to Tanjore ; 

t 

• 

* Records of the Royal Bombay Fmiliers^ 
t Ome’s Military Transactions ^ 

t Orme says SOO^epoys* ^ 
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but as h#" delayed, fiis advance, Captain F«(rbe8, who commanded 
tbs fcJVce, left him and joined Lawrence, who was encamped at 
Atcliempettah ’on the IStli* August.* Thus reinforced, Lawrence 
commanded 1,200 Europeans (iuclnding Topasses), 3,000 Sepoys, 
and fourteen field-pieces, with which once again to try conclusions 
with the Frtjnch on the plains of Trichinopoly.t 

On the 16th of August 1754, the French army under Monsieur 
l^aisin, nutuhering OOO Europeans, 4,000 •Sepoys and 10,000 
Mysore cavalry, the latter under Hyder Ali, was found in position 
eastward of Trichinopoly ; an indecisive action ensued in which 
the French lost 100 Europeans and the English eight only, as well 
as some carts which formed a portion of the baggage train ; these 
iattei; fell to Hyder Ali and the Mysore horse, who thought more 
of plunder than of taking part in a regular action. The enemy, 
who again retired to Seringham, could not be induced to risk 
dnother battle, and the rains setting in, hostilities ceased ; the 
British going into cantonments at the Warriore pagodas.J On 
11th October a cessation of arms was proclaimed between the 
French and English, which was to last three months ; and Lawrence, 
having returned to Madras, had the gratification of receiving a 
Eoyal Commission of Lieut.-Colonel, and a sword set with diamonds, 
valued at £750, as an acknowledgment of his field services. Clive 
was similarly rewarded. 

The events that led to the cessation of arms were as follows : — 
The recent campaigns had not only been costly in men and money 
but had greatly effected trade ; moreower, the British Government, 
at peace with France in Europe, interfered, and opened negotiations 
with deputies sent from Paris ; so little progress was however 
made, that, to^bring matters to a speedy conclusion, the Home 
Government prepared foV war and equipped a strong squadron for 
India. This spirited action had the desired effect and determined 
the policy of France ; terms were at once Arranged and a French 

* ^ 

* Records of the Royal Bom hay Fusiliers. 

Orme’s M Hilary Transactions. § 

Records of the Royal Bombay Fusiliers 
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Oommissary appointed to carry out the settTetaent of ^affairs io 
India. *• • 

Aware that Dupleix would be most unwilling to act in the 
cauB»of peace, and that he would probably throw every impedi- 
ment in the way of an adjustment of difficulties, the Trench 
Government and Company decided to supersede him.* Monsieur 
Godehen was accordingly appointed in his place, and arrived at 
Pondicherry in August 1754, armed with supreme power to act fpr 
France in India. , * 

*Mill, in his History of India^ defends the conduct of Dupleiz 
during bis Governorshij) ; there can be no doabt that be was a 
man of immense ability, ambitious for his own and his coantFy’s 
glory, and that soongr than face war in Europe he was sacrificed^ 
by tile French Government. There can also be no doubt that, by 
his schemes and intrigues, be involved the French in a saj)guinary 
war, with all the consequent sacrifice of life and vast expenditure.* 
Monsieur Godehen brought with him from France 1,200 troops, 
of whom, according to Orme, 600 were Hussars, a powerful rein- 
forcement that might have turned the scale of events in his favour, 
had it not been for the arrival off the coast of Admiral Watson with 
three ships of the line and one sloop, carrying a reinforcement 
of 1,000 British. This timely arrival gave the Government of 
Madras a preponderance of power, and so much determination was 
shown by the authorities in England to further increase the 
forces in India, if necessary, that Monsieur Godehen found himself 
compelled to give in on all points. 

Two of the most important classes of the treaty were, firstly, the 
recognition of Mahomed Ali lis Nabob of the Carnatic; and 
secondly, the restoration to the Nizam, by France, of the 600 
miles of coast line and vast territory alreafty mentioned. 

Thus, in October 17^4, ended the Second phase «f the war with 
France in India; but peace was* not destined long to endure. To 
quote the words oT Dr. Nolan in his History of the British 
Empire fn India : — . 

“Tbe French had placed themselves in such a j>osition that thi&y 
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must go &n in a ogiil^erof conquest and intrigue, until the throned 
of«-th6 Indian Chiefs were at their disposal, or sink into mere 
traders, oraviifg permission to traffic, and in constant danger of 
losing all chance of mercantile success, in consequence of the 
superior trading capacity which the English and Dutch everywhere 
displayed ;* the roots of French diplomacy had so spread and 
fastened among the courts of southern India, that there they must 
remain, unless cut dut by the sword. Th/) English eventually 
fonfld that solution of the difficulty the only one, and did not 
shrink from undertaking the laborious task.” * 

With the fall of Dupleix the power of France was on the wane, 
aMiough she fought hard to recover it ; her efforts and her failures 
“^lltform the subject of another chapter, which will deal with the 
third campaign against the French and their native allies, and the 
further progress of the Sepoys in the art of war. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE PBESIDENTIAL ABMIES.. 

• • ^ 

t 

It is a pleasure to commence this chapter by recording the gallant . 
behaviour of the Sepoys on several occasions in thre campaigns 
described in the last chapter. Major Lawrence spoke highly 
of their conduct during the attack on Cuddalorc by the Trench in 
1748; at the defence of Arcot, 1751; and at the battle near "^olcondah 
in the same year, when the European troops retired in •panic, their 
behaviour was also excellent, and Orme praises them for being very 
well to the front at the second battle of Volcondah, in 1752, under 
Clive. At the siege of Trichinopoly in 1753, and at the repulse of 
the night attack in November of the same year, they also fought 
gallantly,* and many instances of personal bravery and devotion on 
the part of native officers have been placed on record ; the names 
of Suhadahr Sheik Ibrahim, and Bnbadahr MeSr Mnnsoor are 
particularly brought into notice by Colonel Wilson in his History of 
the Madras Army. In the tiuarterly Review, January 1818, No. 
XXXVI., in a paper by Sir JoJjn Malcolm, the story is told, how, 
at the siege of Aroot^ provisions being wery low, the Sepoys 
requested* Clive to give the European soldijrs all th^rice remaining 
in store, contenting themselves with tl^e water in which it bad been 
boiled, an act of devdlion that cannot be* too highly praised. 
Strange to say, Malgolm quotes Orme as his authority for events 
that hap]^ned during the^iege, and Orme does not mention any want 

* Wifion’a History of the Madras * 
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of provii^Ds; iQ4€'^d, according to his account, there was a‘ 
sufici^nt supply when the siege was raised. Wilson alludes to 
this, and says, that from the'-tenor of Clive’s correspondence, it may 
be asserted that the garrison at no time suffered from famine ; 
hence he concludes 'that the incident did not occur at Arcot ; but 
that does not ^rove that it did not occur at all. 

The reinforcements brought out hy Admiral Watson in 1764, 
a^ mentioned in the Idst chapter, consisted of 700 men of ijie SOth* 
Regiment uqder the command of Colonel Adlercron (who, by reason 
of seniority, superseded Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence in command 6f 
the army), 40 men of the Royal Artillery, and 200 European 
recfuite belonging to the Company ;t the fact is interesting, as it 
‘Establishes the date of the first appearance of the royal troops in 
India since the arrival of the Bombay Regiment in 1662, 
although^ the service for which they were originally intended was 
that of marines on board the ships of war. The arrival of the 
King’s troops brought into force the Mutiny Act (27th Geo. II.) 
On the 1st l^eptember 1754 the garrison of Madras was paraded in 
the presence of the Governor and Council, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the punishment of mutiny and desertion, and for the 
better discipline of the Honourable Company's forces was duly read ; 
after which the officers were asked if they were willing to serve on 
the terras of the Act, to which they returned an affirmative reply. 
Agreeably to the Act, all men were enlisted in England for His 
Majesty, and were transferred to the Company’s service previously 
to embarkation. ^ 

In the eighteenth century treatjes appear to have been as easily 
evaded as they are at the present time. The treaty signed in 
1754 by Mr. ^aunders on the part of England, and Monsieur 
Godehen as the representative of France, distinctly laid down that 
the rival Companies were in 'future to abstain from interference in 

m 

* Now the Ist battalion Dorset Regiment. According % thj Naval and Military 
Magazine, March 1827, this regiment had sorvod at homo as a marine bjjtalion for 
fivS' years prior to its despatch to India (Broome). ^ 

tg Orme, • 
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tfie afifaira of the yarioatf native Powers. The mk was hirdly dry 
when this particular clause was treated as a dead letter by'bofh 
parties. ^ 

Early in 1755, Mahomed Ali, finding himself free from French 
aggression, and caring little for the Mysorean force that still 
occupied Seringhatn, in hopes of obtaining possession^oF the much 
coveted Trichinopoly, determined on an expedition to Madura and 
Tinnevelly, for the purpose of collecting arrears of revenue, anj 
applied to the English for assistance. In defiance of^tbe treaty 
obfigations of 1754, this was immediately granted, and 500 
Europeans, among whom were included the detachment of the 
Bombay European Regiment, and 2,000 Sepoys, under Lieu%.< 
Colonel Heron, were despatched to join his forces. Madura and* 
Tinnevelly surrendered without opposition, and the surrounding 
country professed submission, more nominal than rec^l. The 
fortified pagoda of Coilgoody was successfully carried without Iobb,* 
and some booty belonging to the temple was secured, after which 
200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys were detached to reduce *the fort of 
Nelli Cotah, forty miles south of Tinnevelly, which place they 
reached in a march of eighteen hours, and immediately stormed 
with complete success.* On the 22nd May the whole force 
returned to Madura, and on the 23rd, on its way to Trichinopoly, 
was attacked by one of the Polygars of the Colleries in the densely 
wooded pass of Nuttum, who looted the baggage and carried off the 
idols and treasure taken from the Coilgoody pagoda. The force 
reached Madras in November, when the Bombay detachment 
embarked for their own Presidency, having lost 123t Europeans 
out of the number sent to Madras in the previous year. 

In the meanwhile the French disregarded the tredtv of 1764 after 
the exam^e of tbe-British. Salabut Jun| was, with Bussy and 
his French battalion, marching against Mysore, to enforce arrears 
of tribute, whilst Balaji <Rao threatened the frontier at the bead of 
a Maratha fore*. This^ double danger induced the Mysorean 

* Eecm-ds of the Royal Bombay FwilierB, 

t Jlnd. 
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oODbmahdef to evBouate Seringham and hasten to bis own country f 
th^s^t length leaving Triohinopoly free. At this period the whole 
of the Sepoys of the Madi’as establishment were commanded in 
chief by Mahomed Issoof, a gallant soldier who had greatly dfstin* 
guished himself unSer Lawrence, by whom he was brought forward, 
being pronioted by the Government of Madras in 1754. Early in 
1756 a disturbance having broken out in Tinnevelly, Mahomed 
J^soof was sent to assist Maphuse Khan, who had bean left in 
charge by his brother, Mahomed Ali, the Nawaub. He was entirely 
successful in reducing the Polygar chiefs for a time. It ^is 
interesting to note that at this period of Indian history much trust 
and confidence was placed in native commanders, for besides 
Mahomed Issoof, it is recorded by Orme that in an action near 
Tinnevelly, fought on the 21st March 1756, against the Polygdrs of 
Madura^ 1,000 of the Company’s Sepoys were commanded by 
'Jfamaul Sahib. The victory was complete, the enemy losing 2,000 
men. The conquest of the Polygars having been effected, Maphuse 
Eban marched to Madura, where his troops mutinied and detained 
him on account of arrears of pay due. They, moreover, hauled 
down the British colours and turned the garrison, consisting of 
three companies of British Sepoys, out of the fort,* and Madura 
was again lost. 

The course of history now renders it necessary to revert to the 
military proceedings of the Government of Bombay. The depre- 
dations of Toolaji Angria, the descendant of Kanhoji Angria, 
whose exploits have already been described, f had determined the 
Government of Bombay, in conjunction with the Marathas, as long 
ago as 1751, to undertake his destruction; but the intention was 
not carried out until 1765. In March of that year the Peshwah 
BaJaji Jttao (Toolaji hkving failed to pay the customary tribute) 
requested the promised assistance of the British for the extermina* 
tion of this ocean pest. The request was promptly acceded to, and 
on the 22nd March, Commodore James, th^ commander of the 

^ * Wilson's History of the Madrai^ Amiy» 
f Chapter IV, t 
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Company’s naval forces, left Bombay in the Protector, 44 guns, 
accompanied by a smaller ship of 16 guns, and two bomb-ves'sefs, 
and was shortly afterwards joined at' Ghaul, by the Maratha 
sqnadron, consisting of seven grabs and sixty^ gallivats carrying 
10,000 mep,* * * § 

It was agreed tliat the enemy should be attacked boA by sea and 
land, the latter to be undertaken by the Maratha force, their guns 
being woriced by a detachment of James* European gunners. jOa 
the 2nd of April operations commenced against Severndfoog, one of 
the pirates' strongholds, and the adjacent forts of Gora, Futtehdroog, 
and Connoidroog, when, the Maratha land attack being of |he 
feeblest, the Commodore determined to try the effects of botnbard'^ 
ment from the sea. TJiis had the desired result ; the lajid battd&es 
surrendering on the 3rd, and Severndroog on the 4th April 1766, t 

without auv loss on the side of the British. The next attack was 

• 

directed against the island of Bankot, six miles to the north, which 
surrendered without resistance. For these exploits the Qommodore 
was rewarded with a gold medal and 1,000 Rs. ; and the British 
force, naval and military, received two months’ pay as a gratuity. 
All the fortresses enumerated above were, as by previous agree- 
ment, handed over to the Marathas, Bankot to be kept for the 
English until they should be prepared to occupy it. The 
Marathas, delighted with these successes, offered 200,000 Bs.| to 
the British if they would continue the conquest .and attack the 
fortified position of Dabul ; but the offer, greatly to James’ 
disappointment, was declined.* In the following May the Marathas 
were assisted in an unsuccessful attack on Ratnagiri, on the coast 
south of Bombay, and in October the British^ occupied their recent 
conquest, jBaukot.§ ^ 

Toolaji Angria, after the fall of Severndroog, took refuge in the 
strong fortress of Gharia, situated on the jsea-co&st 170 miles 

• Bombay Papers, Professor Forrest, 

t Ibid. 

t Bevojidge. • 

§ Bombay State Paj)€rs, Professor Forres^. 
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sontb^of Bombay, which owing to exaggerate reports was supposed 
to%e* impregnable. 

In the meanwhile Admiral Watson, with his fleet, finding him- 
self without occupation on the Coromandel coast, by reason of the 
treaty concluded with the French, in the beginning of November 
sailed for Bombay. 'I'here he found a considerable force assembled, 
recently arrived from England, destined, in alliance with the 
Feshwah Balaji, to attack the Nizam’s fortress of Aurangabad, 
in retaliation for his support of French designs. The expedition 
which had been arranged in England previous to the signing of 
the Treaty of 1764, had to be abandoned. It was, therefore, 
detenfiined to use the strong force at hand for the utter extinction 
of the Angria, so well commenced by Commodore J ames. 

Clive arrived from England in the Streaiham in time to take 
part in Ahe expedition ; * he rejoined in India with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the King’s service, and with the appointment 
of Deputy^ Governor of Fort St. Uavid,t and by virtue of his 
seniority assumed command of the land forces. 

In February 1756 the expedition started for Gheria; in addition 
to a powerful naval force under Admiral Watson, Clive commanded 
800 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and a company of the King’s Artil- 
lery.J 

Commodore James in command of the Company’s fleet had 
previously rendered good service by reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position, which he found to be very strong, but by no means 
impregnable. The fortifications were placed on a sea-washed 
precipice fifty feet high, and consisted of a double wall flanked with 

* Mr. Gleig, in his Life oj Clive^ says ho brought with him six companies of 
artillery. • 

t Some historians call him Governor of Fort St, David, but in a letter of remon- 
strance regarding a certain court-martial, dato^ Bombay, 15th April 175G, 
addressed to the Honourable Richard B<fechicr, Ejjq., the Governor and Council, 
Clive distinctly announces his rank and dignities in those words, and considering 
the rank I bear of Ideut. -Colonel in Hi.s Maje8ty|H service, «*of Deputy Governor 
of Fort St. Datid, and of a member of the Committoe of this place. V (See Dr. 
JJolan*s HUtory of the British Empire in India, vol. vi.f). 240). 

^ Bombay State Pmers, Professor Forrelt. Beveridge says 1,000 Sepope, 
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'towers,''* to the north* of which was the barleur, where lay the 
pirate fleet. The land attack, it was again arranged, shotdd*be 
conducted by the Maratba army under fiamaji ^unt, to whom 
Toolaji in vain offered terms on the approach of the British fleet. 

(W 

The fort having been summoned to surrender by Watson without 
efiect, next day the bombardment commenced fron^ 150 cannon, 
from the broadsides of the fleet and several mortars, when, having 
sustained the Are for«8ome hours, the Angria guns were silenced. 
Clive then landed with the troops and prepared to take the place 
by storm, as it was feared that the Maratbas wopid be beforehand 
with them, and so seize on any treasure that might be stored in 
the fortress ; that this was their intention seems to be proved by 
the fact of the Maratha commander offering the British offic4(t m 
command of the advance picket 80,000 Rs. to allow him and his 
troops to get in. , 

The bombardment being renewed the next day the>fort sur- 
rendered to Clive, who took possession of 200 guns, six mortars, 
quantities of stores, and money to the value of £120,000, the whole 
of which was divided among the British troops to the exclusion of 
their Maratha allies, and was afterwards a fruitful source of dispute 
among the English commanders. Sir John Malcolm in his 
Life of Clive censures “ that spirit of plunder and that passion 
fur the accumulation of wealth which actuated all ranks.” 

Thus were the Angria pirates crashed with, at the end, little 
trouble. Gheria was subsequently, after many disputes between 
the Maratbas and the Bombay Government, given over to the 
former, according to a previous agreement. 

In April 1756, Clive, with A'dmiral Watson, sailed for Madras, 
where they arrived in May, and Clive soon aftpr took up his 
appointment at Fort St. David on the ^Oth June 1756, a date 
memorable as that on vhich Calcutta* and its garrison fell victims 
to Surajah Dowlab, th? Nabob of Bengal. 

For many years tlie English in Bengal had flourished in regard 

^ •Beroridge 
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to their tirade nndei^ the jaet and mild rale ‘of Ali Verdy Khan thb 
of Bengal. Unlike their countrymen in Madras they had 
not interfered 'in the affairs 'of the native states, nor had they oome 

I 

to any open rupture with the French company, whose head-quartere 
and factory were ai; Ghandernagore some miles higher up the river 
Hoogly than Calcutta, and not far from the Dutch factory at 
Ohinsurah. In 1763 Ali Verdy Khan, growing old, had appointed 
^is grandson, Suraj-ad-Dowlah, more commonly known as Surajah 
Dowlah, h^r to the Nabobship of Bengal. The boy being of a 
perverse and cruel disposition grew up infamous and profligate, 
and when quite a young man had been guilty of rebellion against 
hil benefactor, of secret assassination and open murder. On the 
'death of Ali Verdy Khan in April 1756 Surajah Dowlah took 
possession of the Government of Bengal, and filled many o'f the 
highest^ appointments with the worthless companions of his 
'pleasures, by the removal of the trusted administrators of bis 
grandfather. Among others deprived of office was Mecr Jaffir 
Khan the' paymaster-general, who, although subsequently reap- 
pointed, never forgave the insult. The young Nabob immediately 
proceeded to fill his treasury by the open robbery of his relatives 
and also demanded a large sum from Bajbullut, Deputy Governor 
of Dacca, who in alarm removed his family and treasure to Calcutta- 
Surajah Dowlah had from his earliest youth looked upon tbe 
English at Calcutta with hatred. In them he saw a growing 
power likely to prove dangerous if permitted to expand, and he, 
not unnaturally, although as it ultimately proved unwisely, deter- 
mined to be rid of them. A pretext for quarrel was easily found. 
He demanded that the family and* treasure of Bajbullut should be 
given up, a dem'and that was refused by Mr. Drake the Governor 
of Calcutta ; tliis was tbe first cause of oflence. As rumours of a 
war with France were rife, the fortifications which had been allowed 
to fall into a disgraceful state of disrepair^ the very cannons sent 
out in former years for defence, lying disihounted and uncared 
fqr under the walls, were strengthened. The Nawaub orSered Mr. 
Bjjcake to stop *the work and to demolish t^at which had ^already 
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been done ; non-oompKanoe with this order filled him Hitb fary, 
and led to the war which caused his downfall and early deathfl^ • 
Determined to chastise the rehellioue'British, the Nawauhassemo ' 
b)ed*an army and marched a detachment of 8,000 men against the 
factory of Gossimhazar presided over hy Mr. Whtts, and garrisoned 
by twenty-two Europeans and twenty Topasses. • 

On tlie 1st June the Nawaub with the whole of his army arrived. 
The plaee was utterly indefensible, and at *onoe capitulated, the 
garrison being sent os prisoners to Morshedabad, whilsj; Mr. Watts 
and one of his Council were detained in the Nawaub’s camp. Mr. 
Drake, alarmed for tbe^ safety of the settlement', despatched daily 
letters to Mr. Watts instructing him to express to the ioceflsed 
Nawaub his willingness to comply with all his demands ; to iheso 
letters no reply was returned. In the meanwhile the defences of 
Calcutta were neglected, and the Nawaub continued his advance. 
Under these circumstances intimation of the distressed jconditioa 
of Calcutta was despatched to Madras and Bombay, and assistance 
asked for, although it was well recognized that node could be 
expected to arrive under two months. Application was also made 
to the Dutch at Chinsura, and the French at Chandernagore. The 
Dutch declined to interfere, whilst the French, who bad previously 
supplied the Nawaub on his advance with 200 barrels of gunpowder, 
insultingly intimated that if the English would evacuate Calcutta 
they might take refuge in their settlement. 

Thrown on his own resources, Mr. Drake now showed some 
activity. Defences were hastily improvised, provisions; were col- 
lected ; the Sepoys were augmented to 1,500 ; a militia was enrolled 
and mustered 250 men, among whom were many Armenians and 
Portuguese, but on these little reliance cbuld be placed; whilst 
the regular garrison consisted of 264 EunSpeans only, of whom but 
174 were English. • 

The British now to(^ the initiative. To secure retreat in case 

of disaster it was deemed necessary to gain possession of the naUye 
« 

^ Stewart’® History of Bengal, 
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port of^Ianna on'”' the Hoogly, five mile# below Calcutta, whidh 
oi»iomaDded the narrow channel leading to the distant sea. The 
native garrisoti was easily ’dislodged, on the 13th June, by a small 
force, (sent in four armed vessels) who spiked the guns, instead of 
preserving them for future defence. 

On the i4th June, the British detachment was in turn attacked 
by 2,000 men of the Nawaub’s army, and forced to retire with its 
ships to Calcutta. ' . • 

On the }.5th June, Surajah Dowlah reached Hoogly, and trans- 
ported his army to the Calcutta side of the river. 

On the 16th June, the attack on Calcutta commenced. Stewart 
thhb describes the fortifications ; “ The factory or fort was situated 
^onN,lhe bank of the river ; its length from east to west was 210 
yards ; its breadth on the south side was 180 yards, and oh the 
north only 100 yards ; it had four bastions, mounting each ten 
*guns, but the curtains were only four feet thick, and the terrace 
which was the roof of the store-rooms, formed the top of the 
ramparts ; ' the gateway on the eastern side projected and mounted 
five guns ; and along the bank of the river was a line of heavy 
cannon, mounted in embrasures of solid masonry, so that the 
place might have made a long defence against such an enemy, had 
not the bouses of the principal Eoiopeans, and the church over- 
looked and commanded the fort ’’ 

On the 17th of June the enemy made an attack on the east 
side of the town, broke into the Company’s bounds in large 
numbers, set fire to the bazaar and took possession of the native 
quarters. 

An attack on the outposts of the fort was delivered on the 18th 
of June, and before 'evening all the outer defences were in the 
hands of the enemy, ih spite of many gallant attempts to resist 
their overwhelming numberst The defenders of the lust batteries 
included several of the civil servahts, and Orme particularly men- 
tions Messrs. Charles Smith and Wilkinson, vfho,L. being separated 
from their comrades, fell into the hands of the enemy,*' but not 
before the former had killed five men with h^is own band, vyhen he 
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Suoontnbed to his wouiMs. Mr. Wilkinson thA). surrendired, and 
was immediately out to pieces.* *, « 

On the ^evening of the 10th June it was decided to send the 
European women on board the Company’s vessels lying off the 
fort. This was accordingly done under tbd direction of two 
members of thfe Governor’s Council, and a party of«the militia 
who not only declined to return to their duty, but actually deserted 
their comrades and dropped down the river ’Ito Govindpore, throe 
miles below the fort, an example followed by all the other vessels, 
leaving the garrison without moans of escape, except by one vessel 
lying higher up the river, in the event of disaster which now 
appeared almost certain. ‘ , ® 

On the 19th June flie enemy succeeded in occupying the Chytsek., 
the Governor’s house, and another building commanding the fort, 
and dire confusion reigned within the walls of Calcutta. An 
attempt was made to embark the Portuguese women and_,chndren» 
but the remainder of the militia and others hastening to escape 
at the same time caused overcrowding of tho boatsj several of 
which were upset and many persons drowned. It is painful to 
relate that the fugitives included the Governor, Mr. Drake, who 
had hitherto shown coolness under fire. Captain Minchin, the 
commander of the troops, four members of Council, four commis> 
sioned officers of the regular army (Grose says three), mauy civil 
servants, and 100 soldiers and militia. The garrison now reduced 
to 190 men (for the Sepoys, or rather the armed peons, had 
deserted at an early period qf the siege), fell under the command 
of Mr. Holwell, and gallantly repulsed many vigorous assaults, 
but the fort commanded on alhsides was no longer tenable. ' The 
last hope of escape fested in the Compifhy’s ship St. George, 
already mentioned as lying higher up the’river, wTiich, coming to 
the assistance of the distressed garrison, struck sandbank and 
remained hard and fasl^ Signals were exchanged with the vessels 

Very full doscriptions of tho siege of Calcutta are to bo found in Ormo^and 
Broome. 
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near GoVindpore. Vhich were still in sig^t, but as Broome weB 
saysi' to tho eternal infamy of those on board, not an effort was 
made to render any assistance, and for this cowardly and inhuman 
conduct there can be no palliation. * 

On the moming'of the 20th June the Nawnnb renewed the attack 
with vigour, and the small garrison was further rednoed by twenty- 
five men killed and seventy wounded, whilst others broke into the 
spirit stores, and became hopelessly intoxicated. Under these 
cir&umstaqpes capitulation became unavoidable, and whs offered by 
Mr. Holwell, but no reply wns vouchsafed. At noon the enemy 
ceased firing, and the weary garrison hoped for terms, but at 2 f.m. 
thff bombardment "recommenced. At 4 1’.M. an officer of the Nawanb, 
41«^bearer of a flag of truce, was seen approaching, and the order 
was given lo cease firing. A parley ensued, during which the 
enemy treacherously forced tho Eastern Gate, and cut down the 
•palisadeg of the south-west bastion, and attempted to escalade 
the southern side of the fort. In the meanwhile, some of the 
soldiers, wbrn out with fatigue, tried to escape by the western gate, 
but the enemy rushed in and the fort was lost. Further resistance 
being impossible, the troops laid down their arms. The victorious 
Nawaub entered the fort an hour afterwards, and Mr. Holwell 
and other principal Europeans were brought before him with their 
bands bound. Surajab Dowlah ordered them to be unloosed, and 
on the word of a soldier promised them protection ; he then took 
bis departure," and the unhappy prisoners were shortly after 
confined in the common dungeon pf the fort, generally known 
as the Black Hole, and used for the punishment of refractory 
soldiers. The story of the horrors of the night have been so 
frequently and well teftd that little need h'ere be said except that 
the chamber was but* eighteen feet square, and had Wo small 
windows barrpd with iron «n the leeward side, and even these 
were obstructed by "a low verandah wbic;^ kept off every breath 
of air. In this chamber, at the hottest season the year, 146 
persons, including one lady, were thrust. Scenes of unparalleled 
suffering eusued, and on the morqing of tl!e 21st June, ^twenty- 
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Aree only emerged alile.* Bad an he nndoubleidly wa«, "it is hot 
fair to say that it is generally accepted that Surajah Dowkh 
was unaware of what was oconrriog in the fort, as in spite of the 
agoiry of the unhappy prisoners the native officer of their guard 
refused to disturb the Nawaub who had retired to rest. The 
miserable remnant of the garrison were set at liberty, »nd allowed 
to join their comrades at Govindpore. In Orme’s words, “ Here 
their app^rance, and.the dreadful tale theyTiad to tell, were the 
severest reproaches to those on board, who, intent o^ their Own 
preservation, had made no efforts to facilitate the escape of the 
rest of the garrison ; never, perhaps, was such an opportunity of 
performing an heroic action so ignominiously neglected fsr a 
single sloop, with filjteen brave men on board, might, in spila^sf 
all the efforts of tbe enemy, have come up, and anchoring under 
the fort, carried away all those who suffered in the dungeon,” 

Meanwhile the Nawaub’s army was employed in plundering 
Calcutta, where, however, comparatively little was found. The 
fugitive English reached Fulta, a town with a market near the 
sea, and the station of all the Dutch shipping. Here they were 
joined by the agents and junior servants of many out^stations, 
and employed their time in mutual recrimination. 

Surajah Dowlah, in his ignorance, believed that be bad exter- 
minated the English, and never imagined that his late actions 
could induce an invasion of his territory from Madras or Bombay. 
He consequently failed to follow up his success,* and instead of 
pursuing the Calcutta fugitives, he allowed them to remain 
unmolested at Fulta. To perpetuate the memory of his victory he 


* Broon'e’s History of the Bengut Army, He quotes from Of me. The following 
is the list of officers who perished : Captains Clayton, Buchanan, and Witherington ; 
Lieutenants Bishop, Hop, Blagg, Simpson, and Bellamy ; Ensigns Piccard, Scott, 
Hastings, and Wedderburn ; also Ensigns Coles and .Dumbleton of the Militia ; 
74 non-oommissiouod offioers*aad privates of the regular forces and nulitia. This 
list, with the 23 jwho* survived, leaves 35 persons unaccounted for, they were 
probably^oivilians and merchants. The survivors included Messrs, Holwell, Court, 
and Burdet, Ensign Walcott, the only officer who escaped, and thirteen men ot^ the 
regulars and militia. Th? lady, Carey, also survived, , 
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ordered Itbe name, 6f Calcutta to be ohangdd to Alinagore, meanidg 
l^ei?ort of God, and on the 2nd of July left the city. 

Whilst thete events werts occurring in Bengal the French were 
losing ground in the Deccan. In May 1756 Mons. Bussy, who 
had so long ruled Salabut Jung, the Nizam, was with the whole of 
his troops, at the instigation of the Nizam’s Prime Minister, 
dismissed from the service of that potentate. Mons. Bossy, with 
^his force consisting* of 600 Europeans in .battalion, SjOOO well- 
disciplinet}, Sepoys, a well-appointed train of artillery, two troops 
of hussars, and one of dragoons, retired to Hyderabad (Deccan), 
escorted on his march by a considerable Maratha force. He 
re&bltfd Hyderabad on the 14th June, after a march of considerable 
'dti^jger and difficulty, and soon after found himself besieged in his 
position at' Charmaul, a walled garden near Hyderabad, by the 
army of his former protiye, Salahut Jung, who, moreover, had 
‘now thii-owu himself into the arms of the British at Madras, the 
latter receiving his propositions and request for assistance with the 
greatest possible pleasure as affording them a most favourable 
opportunity of striking a blow at French influence in the Deccan. 
Salabut Jung was at once assured that troops would bo despatched 
to his assistance, and 800 Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys were 
on the point of taking the field when, in the middle of July, 
the news of Surajah Dowlah’s advance on Calcutta was received 
from Bengal. It was at once recognized that to save the Bengal 
possessions from utter destruction, every man who could be 
spared from the Coromandel forcu. would be required ; and the 
expedition to assist the Nizam was consequently, with much 
regret, abandoned. Four hundred and fifty men, mostly Euro- 
peans, under the columand of Major Kilpatrick were at once 
shipped on board the ‘Company’s vessel Delaware, and' sailed for 
Fulta on the 20th of July. * 

On the 5th August full details'of the capture of Calcutta were 
received with feelings of horror and resontmeilt ai Madras. 

,On the 16th June, the very day on which the first neVs of the 
di|dcultie8 in Bengal reached Madras, the f'rench had detached a 
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force of 500 Enropeatis and a train of artillery from Pondicherry to 
the assistance of Bossy. * * 

The tropps maintained hy the English and French on the 
Corolbandel coast were at this time nearly equal, and consisted of 
about 2,000^ Europeans and 10,000 Sepoys ; but the French force 
was weakened by the 600 men detached to the assistaijc? of Bussy, 
nor had they any squadron in the Indian seas to oppose to that of 
Admiral Watson ; but* letters from England, received in August^ 
informed the Government of Madras that war with France at an 
early date was considered inevitable, and that the French were 
preparing to send a fleet of nineteen ships-of-war, and 3,000 
troops, from Brest to Pondicherry. • 

Under these circumstances the question arose, which was 
more’important course to adopt, to assist Salahut Jung and crush 
French influence in the Deccan, or tu regain the Company’^ posses- 
sions in Bengal, punish Surajah Dowlah and retrieve tbe*«ationar 
honour ? It was plain that to try both would be to separate the force 
and to court disaster ; on the one hand the firm establishment of 
French influence in the Deccan meant future trouble, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the loss of the Bengal investments and 
revenue for even three years meant ruin to the Company. It was 
finally determined to undertake the expedition to Bengal. 

The consequence of this decision was that Salabut Jung, after a 
war that had lasted some months, became reconciled to Bussy, and 
the French found themselves again virtually masters of the Deccan. 

The resolution of the Government of Madras to despatch an 
expedition to Bengal was commiyiicated to Admiral Watson, who 
consented to it. Many days were, however, spent in discussions as 
to the disposal of captures that might be made the squadrons, 
and as to who was to command the expedition ; what should he 
his authority in milita^ operations and in ^negotiations with the 
Nabob ; in what relatioiv be ought to stand to the Government of 
Calcutta on its re-establishment, &c. &c. 

Afterinuch discussion it was decided to entrust the commaud»of 
the exjjeditionaxy force to Clive, as Lawrence was^suffering sevei^^y 
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iirom astjima, and Colonel Adlercron was inexperienced in Aeiatio 
w^iTfare. The Government of Madras wisely invested thrir well* 
tried and gallant servant with independent powers in all military 
matters and operations, and instructed him to prosecute the war 
with vigour so as to return with the troops to Madras in six months 
time. The'y. moreover, furnished him with ample treasure, and 
empowered him to draw bills on the Presidency. It was further 
determined that Mr. Drake, the ex-Governor of Calcutta, should be 
entrusted with all power in civil and commercial matters. A sloop 
of war was despatched to Fulta with the cheering news of the 
intended expedition for the subjugation of .Surajah Dowlah. 

On 'the 16th October 1756 the fleet set sail from Madras Boads. 
It^nsisted of the Cumherland, 70 ; the Kent, 64 ; the Tytjer, 60; 
andtheSa//«5«ry, 50; tlie 20 guns; a flre-ship, three of 

the Company’s ships, and two smaller vessels to act ns transports. 
The troops embarked were as follows : — 


Detachment 39th Regiment 

250 

Madras Europeans . 

528 

Madras Artillery Company 

109 

Lascars 

160 

Sepoys 

940 

12 fleld guns and one howitzer. 



Another detachment of 250 Sepoys embarked on the 28th 
October.* Admiral Watson hoisted his flag on the Kent, and 
Clive sailed with him ; Admiral Pocock hoisted his on the 

a 

Cumberland. Clive's instructions were to attack Surajah Dowlah 
in his capital itself, if necessary, tf he would not come to terms and 
make full reparation. for all injuries he had inflicted. He was 
also to capture Chandennagore from the french, provided war was 
declared with France during Jiis absence in Bengal. It should be 
here mentioned that Clive does not.appear t6 have been in command 
of the detachment of the King’s 89th Regiment which Colonel 
Adlercron stipulated should act as marines only, as will Jbe made 

* Wilson^B Historjf oj^the Madras Army ^ 
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nfore clear in the aocoiht of the capture of Calauttti. lliere was 
also much friction between him and Admiral Watson not of % 
personal nature, but rather as regarded the authority* of Clive, the 
Admihil being inclined to support that of Mr. Drake and tho 
Calcutta Council. * 

a 

Before following Clive in the campaign in Beng^*it will bo 
convenient to describe the events that occurred in southern India 
during the iciiaining* months of 1756, whicli can be done verjk 
briefly as they were not of any remarkable military character or 
importance ; indeed, Madras had been so denuded of troops, that 
apy expedition on a lar,ge scale in the Coromandel was rendered 
impossible. What troops remained were mostly at Trichinepoly, 
under the command pf Captain Cailliiud, but were unable to/tlS 
more’than protect tliat city, as towards the end of October news 
was received that war with France hud been declared in ^nrope. 
The French occupied their old position on the island of Seiingbam,* 
but no hostile proceedings appear to have been taken before the 
close of the year 1756, although the French force was superior to 
that of the English, and amounted to 580 Europeans and 1,500 
Sepoys. 

Shortly after the Company’s troop had been turned out of 
Madura, as before mentioned, the Polygars became very troublesome, 
but sufiBcient troops were not available to coerce them. Although 
more than one attempt was made to secure the rendition of Madura 
by negociations, they ended in failure. On the 1st December 
Mahomed Issoof, in commandaof about 1,500 Sepoys and six fleld 
pieces, defeated, at Gangadoram^ about twenty miles north of 
Tinnevelly, a Polygar army of 10,000 men, of whom 1,000 were 
cavalry. This was the only affair of any importance that occurred 
in southern India before the close of 1756. * 

The squadron carrying the expeditidnary force to Bengal did not 
arrive at Fulta until the 15th of December, having encountered 
heavy weather ii^th^Bay of Bengal.* On that day the Kent and 

* m 

* The officers of the 89t^ Regiment wore : — Captain Grant in ciommand) assidted 
by Oapt^ns Eyre Coote, and Weller j •Lieutenants Waggoner, domeille, Cari^j 
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the Tygbr reaohefi*- their destination, and bn the 20th Deoetnbeif 
msre^oined by all the other vessels of the squadron except the 
Cumlerland, 70 guns, and the Marlborough, one of the Company’s 
ships. Their absence caused considerable anxiety, as the CuMoer^ 
land carried 800 of the European troops^ and nearly all the field 
artillery had been shipped on board the Marlborough * Kilpatrick’s 
detachment had reached Fulta on the 2nd of August, but before 
the arrival of Admiral Watson’s fleet, one „half of the ,230 men 
originally pent from Madras, had fallen victims to the deadly 
climate, and of the remainder 30 only were fit for duty ;t but 
many were so far recovered before hostilities commenced, that they 
wefe »11 able to take part in the campaign ; the little force was, 
Bss^eover, strengthened by seventy volunteers, embodied at Fulta4 

The following facts connected with the march to and recapture 
of Calcutta are taken from Clive’s journal of his proceedings, 
'forwarded by him to the Government of Madras. 

On the 16th December the European troops disembarked from 
the Kent and Tijger, and the Sepoys fro ii the transport Walpole, 
where they were found by Kilpatrick's detachment. On the 22nd 
they were joined by the troops disembarked from the Salisbury 
and Bridgewater ; the whole force remained in camp until the 
27th December, when, pursuant to the decision of a council of war, 
they re-embarked, and the fleet proceeded up the river towards 
Budge-Budge. Two field-pieces with eighty artillerymen, under 
Captain Barker, followed the fleet in boats, and seven companies of 


Ensigns Jorke, Donnollan, and Broadbridge. The officers of the Madras Infantry 
were; — Captains Gaupp, Pye, Fraser Lieutenants Campbell, Rumbold, Adnet; 
Ensigns Knox, MacLean and Oswald. Captain Briggs was A.D.C. to Clive ; Mr. 
Walsh was Paymaster to t4e force (Broome). 

* Wilson’s HistOi'y o f the Madras Anny put the Europeans on boar^ the Cumber^ 
land at 250. Broome says the Cumberland carried 300 Europeans, of whom 90 
belonged to the 39th Kegimout, Ctnd the latter would appear to bo correct, as 
Orme distinctly states that 90 men werotisubsoquently landed for the defence of 
Vixagaputam, and 100 at Madras, leaving 90 men duly on board belonging to the 
39th Regiment. ** 

t Ormo, Mr. Ives, Medical Officer of the Kent in his voyage and^ narrative 
sa^ B 30 men only remained alive, and that 10 only were fit for duty. 

' I MaIoolm*9 M^mqirs of Lord Clive, ^ 
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^epoys, oommanded a native officer, Eeser, Singb, proceeded 
by land, keeping the ships in sight. * • 

On the 28th December the whole force, with the exception of 
. the Eing’§ troops, disembarked at Myapore and joined the seven 
companies of Sepoys under Keser Singh, and at 6 p.m. marched 
northwards’ with the object of gaining the road leading irom 
Budge-Budge to Calcutta, and thus cutting off the enemy’s 
communications with^the latter place, whicB was garrisoned bj^ 
3,000 men under the Governor, Monick Chund, whilst thgNawaub’s 
army was advancing from his capital, Moorshedabad. The road 
was gained with the greatest difficulty by forced m 9 ,rches during the 
night, the troops, and guns dragged by the men, ’passing ovej tidal 
creeks and deep morasses. From a private letter of Cliycr’e 
addressed to Mr. Piget, the Governor of Madras, it Appears that 
Clive objected to this dangerous land march, and requested Admiral 
Watson to send the troops in his boats to the very spot w^jeh they* 
afterwards reached. The request was, however, not entertained.* 
At 8 A.M. on the 29tb the force entered the Calcutta r*oad, about 
three miles north of the fort of Budge-Budge. At 9 a.m. the 
European Grenadiers and all the Sepoys were detached towards the 
fort, whilst the remainder held the road. The force having reached 
Budge-Budge, found that the King’s troops, under Captain Coote, 
had landed and had silenced the enemy’s fire. During this time 
the Europeans formed in battalion, and the company of European 
volunteers had been posted on the road, and feeling excessively 
fatigued, were allowed to rest^and quit their arms. According to 
Orme, no precautions against attack were taken. They were 
surprised by Monifck Chund at head of 1,800 men. The 
skirmish lasted an hour; during which tinfb the battalion lost 
one officer* and nine men killed, and eight men* wounded, the 
guns, moreover, wore for the moment abandoned, but were 
subsequently recovered ^y the folunteers.f 'The enemy is said 
to have lost fully ^00* men, four officers, and one elephant. Clive 
then recalled the Grenadier company and the Sepoys detached to 
, * Mcdcolm's^emoim of Jjord CUve. t Orme.*' 

• • 12 
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Budge-Blidge, anfl* ordered the pursuit of^ the enemy, .who weie 
bgr tiat time in full retreat towards Calcutta and Hoogly, twenty- 
three miles above Calcutta^ and adjoining the Dutch settlement of 
Chinsura. At noon the whole force marched on the /ort, which, 
in the meanwhile, had been battered by the guns of the fleet; but 
no breach had been made. The troops being greatly* fatigued, it 
was determined to storm the fort at daybreak on the 30th December ; 
Jihe party told off f(?r the purpose being Ijie King’s tjyjops, the 
Grenadier company of Europeans, and 100 seamen. At 8 P.M. a 
drunken sailor having wandered into the fort, found that it bad 
been abandoned, when the whole party entered in confusion, and 
Ca|it{w Gampbelf was accidentally shot by one of the seamen or 
Sepoys.* In the fort were found 22 cannon, 33 barrels of powder, 
and some gi'ain. After destroying the walls and spiking the^uns, 
the European troops disembarked on the 30th December ; whilst 
•the Sepays, again under the command of Keser Singh, advanced by 
the land route, keeping the fleet in sight. The artillery was again 
embarked ‘in large boats. On the 31st December the ships pro- 
ceeded up the river. 

At 10 A.M. on the Ist January 1757 the fleet came in sight of 
Tanna near Calcutta, and at 2 p.m. arrived abreast of the fort, 
which they found evacuated by the enemy. At 3 p.m. the fort, 
together with the small fort of Alighur opposite, was occupied by 
seamen of the ships. In these forts were found 31 guns of 
24 lbs., 13 smaller cannou of sizes, and a small quantity of 
ammunition. , 

On the 2nd January, at six in the morning, the European troops 
of the Company under command of Clive landed and joined the 
Sepoys, and at *8 a.&^. advanced on Caiciltta with two fleld-pieoes. 
The enemy aflandonefl their batteries as the troops approached. 

s 

* Mr. Ives tefls us aa amusing story of this affair. The sailor's name was 
Strahan. That day he was had up before Admiral Watson for irregularity and 
severely reprimanded, and threatened with the “cat.” ^He remarked: “ Well, if I 
am flogged for this ’ere action, I will never take another fort by myself, as long as I 
live, so help me God.” He was not punished, and lived for many yeaiSs after on a 
ix^nsion ; the height of his ambition being to be a cook V;n board a fast vesseh 
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(At 10 A.M. the fleet (hme up abreast of the and Opened fire. 
The enemy made a show of resistance, and by their fire killld »ne 
men on board the Kmt, and seven om board the Tyger^ but soon 
deserted 'their guns, and escaped by the eastern gate. At 11 a.u. 
Fort William was in possession of Captain Goote, and a detach* 
ment of tlie King’s troops and seamen. Clive on Arriving with 
the Company’s Europeans and Sepoys naturally desired to assume 
oommai]d of the fortress, when, to his ast&nishment, Ooote p^- 
duced a commission from Admiral Watson appointing lym Governor 
(Tf Fort William in the King’s name. Clive remonstrated with 
Watson, but without avail, and the dispute threatened serious 
consequences, when the matter was arranged on the 3rd Jffiuary 
by the admiral landing, and handing over the fort and all gttjres* 
and* goods found therein to representatives of the Company. It 
is clear from private letters from Clive to Mr. Pigot^that Mr, 
Drake and the Bengal Council greatly resented the i 4 dependetft 
powers entrusted to Clive, and desired that he would consider 
himself subordinate to themselves, a position that Cfive declined 
to accept. Admiral Watson supported the demands of the 
Council, and this was the cause of friction between the two com- 
manders and of the slights that Clive was made to endure. 

The greater part of the merchandise belonging to the Company 
was found intact in Fort William, it having been put aside as 
the Nawaub’s share of the plunder; but all private property had 
been removed or destroyed, and most of tho best houses had been 
demolished or damaged by^re. Thus many of the Company’s 
servants found themselves reduced to ruin, the only means remain- 
ing to them being the ridiculously small pay received from the 
Company for their services. * 

The 2l8t January was employed in moftnting fbe guns on the 
ramparts, and repairing the defences nnd preparing for the expe- 
dition. The force consisted df the King’s troops, 200 seamen, 
the Company’s, Earopeans and 200 Sepoys, which, at 8 P.M., 
embarktd on board the bridgeivater and several small vessels ^for 

* * £)me. 


* 12 
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the purpoEK) of follojWng up the success of th( 2nd January by auc 

atltfick’l^ on Hoogly. The command of this expedition was 
entrusted to Major Kilpatriok, who was accompanied by Captain 
Cootc. The Bridgewater having grounded on a sandbank, <the 
expedition was delayed some days, and did not arrive before 
Hoogly until, January lOtb. The fort was found to be 'garrisoned 
by 2,000 men, and 3,000 more lately arrived from the Nawauh’s 
army held the town, bfat retreated as the Europeans landed from 
the ships. The latter bombarded the fort until the evening when, 
the breach being hardly practicable, it was determined to storm 
at daybreak on the llth. A false attack on the main gate drew 
off enemy’s attention from the breach, which Ooote, with 
•a fe^ Europeans, some seamen, and a body of Sepoys, stormed, 
losing three Europeans and ten Sepoys killed, before the place owas 
fully gained. 

• It was during the attack on Hoogly tfiat news of the declaration 
of war with France in Europe reached the authorities at Fort 
William. Fearing that the French, who had a force of 300 Euro- 
peans and a train of artillery at Chandernagore would at once 
join the Nawaub, the Council at Calcutta determined to try nego- 
tiations with the latter, but all efforts were unavailing, and the 
Nawaub continued his advance on the city. Strange to relate, far 
from joining forces with the Nawaub, the French refused their 
assistance, and proposed to the British that the two nations should 
agree not to molest one another during the continuance of the 
war in Europe.* ^ 

In the meantime the English at Calcutta were preparing for the 
Nawaub’s expected attack and fiad established a fortified camp 
about one mile to*the rtorth of tho town, ami half a mile from the 
river, from whicB position it was Clive’s determination to oppose 
the enemy’s advjince. Olive, moreover, had made up his mind to 
the important step of draining the Sfcpoys uijder his command who 
had hitherto fought in companies, generally «un(^er their native 
leaders, and forming them into regular ba'ttalions with Emropean 
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'officers. He raised some 400, men with dae ctire to physique and 
military qualifications. These men he dressed and armed in a 
manner ^mewbat similar to the European troops. The battalion 
was possibly recruited from among the Madras Sepoys; the officers, 
according.to Williams, being selected from the Madras detachment. 
The corps thus raised was called by the natives Lajt Pultun, or 
the Bed Battalion ; Pultun being a native porruption of the word 
platoon* itself derived from the French Peloton, being a detach- 
ment of about thirty men. The battalion was officered by one 
captain, two subalterns (Europeans), who acted as field officers, 
assisted by a sergeant-major and several sergeants also Eur^oan ; 
there was a native commandant, who took post in front ^ith the 
captain, and a native adjutant who remained in rear with the 
subalterns. The battalion consisted of ten companies, two being 
grenadiers, each company had a suLahdar, 3 jamadars^ 5 havil- 
durs, 4 naiks, 2 tom-toms or drummers, 1 trumpeter, and 70 
sepoys with two colours, one bearing the subahdar’s, device, the 
other, belonging to the grenadiers, having the Union Jack in the 
upper corner. This is the first mention of a Sepoy battalion. 

On the 30th January the Nawaub’s army crossed the river ten 
miles above Hoogly, and on the Srd February his advance guard 
appeared before Calcutta. During the afternoon of the same day 
the enemy in force began to entrench themselves in a large garden 
about a mile and a half south-east of the British, camp. A skir- 
mish ensued, in which two artillerymen and three Sepoys of Clive’s 
force were killed. • 

On February 4th the main body of the Nawaub’s army appeared ; 
Surajah Dowlah himself being present. ^He took up his head- 
quarters^in a large garden, situated in the piorth-ejst portion of the 
Company’s territory, and within the Maratha ditch, belonging 
to a native merchant, one Omichuud, who previoils to the attack 
on Calcutta by the Nawuub had enjoyed the confidence of the 
Company’s servants, with whom he had large dealings. His guns 
not having yet arrived, the Nawaub intended to amuse the English 
with negotiations until he wal ready to attack.. This fact having 
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been made* known t6 Clive, he determined ’to take the initiative' 

\ 

and attack the Nawauh’s camp. 

On the morning of the 6th February Olive set out with 660 
Europeans formed in battalion, 100 artillerymen, 600 sailors ffbm 
the fleet, 800 Sepoys, and some 6-poundor field-pieces. The 
order of match was remarkable, for the Sepoys led, 40O Sepoys 
forming the advance guard, followed by the European battalion, 
aflier which came the remainder of the Sepoys. In rear were the 
guns and Lsscars carrying the ammunition, and guarded by the 
seamen who also dragged the guns. A portion of the Nawaub^ 
army was encamped within the Maratha ,ditch, and near Omi- 
chunfl^S' garden, but the greater part was spread over the country 
'witho,ut any particular order. A very thick fog, common in the 
cold season in India, enabled the British to advance to the walls 
of the garden with but small opposition, but with the loss of some 
ammunition accidentally exploded, which caused momentary con- 
fusion. A charge of Persian cavalry was gallantly awaited, fire 
being withheld until the troopers were within thirty yards of the 
line, when one discharge was sufficient to drive them back in 
confusion, and with considerable loss. 

The fog continued to thicken, and in an attempt to gain the 
rear of the enemy's position the troops found themselves in con- 
fusion, and under the fire of two heavy guns loaded with grape. 
The fire of these guns, at 200 yards distance, killed and disabled 
no less than twenty-two of the European force at the first discharge. 
The line was at once extended, and thp troops ordered to make for 
the high road leading across the ditch into the Company’s territory. 
Before this could be accomplished, many rice fields had to be 
crossed, where the laboflr of dragging the ghns under a heavy fire 
became excessive* and thb advance was further impeded by the fire 
of two additional guns mounted a quarter of a mile to the south. 
Two of the field-pieces’ had to be afiandoned. At 9 a.m. the fog 
cleared, and the British force did not reach the‘'road until 10 a.m., 
whep they were attacked in front and in rear by large bodies of 
ca'ndry, which, however, were alwaya gallantly repulsed. 
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, Olive, seeing the ezlausted condition of bis i^ops, determined to 
abandon tbe attaok, and at noon reached Fort William, lAyi|g 
suffered tbe very serions loss of 27 Europeans, 12 seamen, and 18 
Sepeys killed ; 70 Europeans, 12 seamen, and 85 Sepoys wounded. 
Tbe killed included 2 captains (Fye and Bridges) of tbe Company’s 
service, and Mr., Belcber, Clive’s secretary. Tbe enenry’s loss was 
estimated at 22 officers, 600 Sepoys, 4 elephants, besides many 
horses and draught ^bullocks. Strange to •say, tbe unsuccessful 
British attaok was viewed in quite a different light by the Nawaul?, 
who, looking upon it as an act of remarkable intrepidity, 
prepared to retreat, and actually moved his army ‘three miles away, 
and opened negotiations with Clive. * ^ ^ 

On the 9th February a treaty very favourable to the British was . 
concluded, by which ‘all former grants were conffrmed, and all the 
factories and plunder restored. Permission was also given to 
fortify Calcutta in whatsoever manner the English shoulif oonsideg; 
expedient. But whilst the negotiations were in progress Surajah 
Dowlah opened communications with Mons. Bussy in the Deccan, 
and invited him to join forces and extirpate the British from 
Bengal. On the 11th February the Nawaub, who had now entered 
into an alliance offensive and defensive with the British, moved bis 
army further to the north, and Clive employed Omichund to sound 
Surajah Dowlab, whether be would resent an attaok on tbe French 
settlementof Chandemagore. Having received no positive injunction 
to the contrary, Clive made up bis mind to prosecute the enterprise. 
On the 18th the British crossed the river a few miles above Calcutta, 
but tbe attaok was for a time deferred by the positive orders of tbe 
Nawaub. * 

Early in March the* good news reached* Clive that Commodore 
James Ifad arrived in the river with thnee ships conveying three 
companies of the Bombay European Infantry,* and one of Artillery 
as a reinforcement from Bombay, and that tbe Cumberland, 74 

* Ormo. The Aeords of the Bombay Fusiliers sa^s that two eompames of the 
battalioift 400 strosf' embarked on the 29th October 1766, and it took them four 
and a half months to sail Sound India. . 
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guns, BO h)ng lookg'% upon bb loBt, and whio/ carried 250 European 
in^u^y, bad arrived off Balasore. 

Thus powerfully reinforced, the attack on Ghandemagore was no 
longer to be delayed, in spite of the Nawanbs objections, and'the 
Bombay detachment having joined, hostilities commenced against 
the French en March 14th. 

Ghandemagore was strongly fortified, although a portion of the 
defences, commenced 4t the first news of the declaration of war in 
Europe, wa| as yet incomplete. It possessed many heavy guns, 
24- and 32-pounders. The fort was about 130 yards square, with 
4 bastions, each mounting 10 guns, and the garrison consisted of 
600 4£propeans arid 800 Sepoys ; of the former 300 only were 
• regular troops, the remainder being composed of the merchants, 
inhabitants, ftnd seamen of the trading ships. Several vessels'had 
been sunk in the channel of the river, with the object of preventing 
tlie approach of sliips of war. The French had obtained promises 
of assistance from Surajah Dowlah, but Omichund succeeded in 
bribing thelNative Gommandant of Hoogly to withdraw his forces 
on the approach of the British. The troops under Glive entered the 
French territory from the west and by the high road leading to the 
north face of the fort. On the first day of the attack the French 
retired from all their advanced batteries with the loss of the guns 
of one battery, which they spiked. 

On the 16th of the month the English opened fire from their 
batteries and the bombardment continued with activity, with the 
loss of some 20 men, European and, Sepoys, until the 23rd, on 
which day it was determined to attack with the ships which, with 
the assistance of a French deserter and a plucky reoonnaiBsance 
conducted under •a heetvy fire, had managed to find a navigable 
passage between the sunken vessels. Admiral Pocock, finding that 
it would not be possible to bring the Cumberland up the river in 
time to join in the assault, embarkeS in his jbarge, and, rowing day 
and night, reached the scene of action a few hours before the 
attack and hoisted the flag on board the Tyger. 

T^e Tyger was detailed to bombard the N.'£. angle of the fort, 
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tb« Kent to act against Ke ravelin before the middle of the'ourtain, 
and the Salisbury against the S.£. bastion,* the land batteriesf 
two in number, supporting the naval attack on the bastions with 
five 24-pounders. The Kent, coming within 50 yards of the 
enemy’s guns to take up, position, was for a moment thrown into 
confusion by the fire of the enemy, which swept the dec^wonnding 
Captain Speke, the Commander, and mortally wounding his son, a 
midshipman. In the confusion that ensued the Gaptain^s order, 
was misunderstood, and the cable allowed to run out to its full 
length, whereby the ship passed her position opposite the ravelin, 
and brought up beyond thp S.E. bastion, the position to be occupied 
by the Salisbury, which thus remained out of action. The 
was exposed to the fire .of the S.E. bastion as well as to that of the 
S.W. bastion. 

The cannonade on both sides was kept up with great ftyy, the 
ships losing heavily as every shot told; but the land batteries, * 
fortunately, drew off a certain amount of the fire. At 9 a.m. the 
fort held out a flag of truce. Captain Coote, of the 89th Regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Brenton, the only officer of the Kent 
unwounded, were sent on shore to open negotiations, and at 3 p.m. 
the fort surrendered, several officers and some 70 men escaping 
northwards in hopes of joining the Nawaub’s army. 

The terms of the treaty were simple : all civilians were permitted 
to depart with their clothes, the officers were granted parole, the 
European troops became prisoners of war, and the Sepoys were 
allowed to return to their homes. Many of the Europeans 
subsequently enlisted under Clive. ^ 

The British loss had been very severe, as the French defence 
had been most gallant under their Governor, Mofasieur Renault, 
and Monsieur Deviques, commander of the French ship Sainte 
Contest, who took charge of the artillery and directed its fire 
with coolness and ability^ The loss of the land attack was on the 
day of assault compaiktively small, one European only being killed 
and 10 wt)unded ; the total loss during the siege being but 40 gi 
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60 killed and wqftnded, Europeans and S^oys. It was, however, 
iar^ifferent on board the ships of war ; the Tyger lost Mr. Phillips, 
the Master, and 14 men killed, Admiral Focock, Mr. Pater (mate), 
beside Midshipmen Wilkinson, Thompson, and Cribble, aid 41 
men wounded. On board the Kent, the Ist Lieutenant Ferrean was 
killed. Ii{r. Hey, 3rd Lieutenant and Midshipman ' Speke were 
mortally wounded ; Captain Speke, the Commander, Mr. Staunton, 
2nd Lieutenant, Mr. Barnes (Purser), Mr. Lister, .Admiral’s 
Secretary^ and Midshipmen Harriot and Wood were severely 
wounded; 87 men were killed and 74 wounded; three of the Icrwer 
deck guns were dismounted, and the gallant ship received six shots 
in key masts and* 142 in her hull.* 
f The Souhah had, at any rate, been consistent in forbidding 
in the most peremptory terms any attack upon the French'. An 
Afghan invasion, news of which reached Bengal about the time of 
» Surajah.Dowlah’s retreat from Calcutta, had greatly disturbed the 
intriguing mind of the young despot. Eastern flattery had 
assured Sim that any foreign attack from their old western 
enemies must, although ostensibly delivered against Delhi and 
the tottering Mogul Empire, have for its real object the invasion of 
Bengal. In the contemplated attack on North-Western India there 
was some degree of truth ; the invasion of Bengal, however, might 
he looked upon as chimerical. Under these circumstances the 
Nawauh knew not which way to turn ; his deeply-rooted hatred for 
the English, although he had good reason to acknowledge their 
power not only in arras but in diplomacy, pointed them out as the 
most valued allies. The news of the constant success of the 
British arms in native alliance against those of the French in 
Southern Indiai had by this time reached, with many exaggerations, 
to Bengal. The very *faot of the apparent French weakness, con- 
firmed by their defeat at Chandernagore, pointed them out to the 

t * 

* Broome’s History of the Bengal Army ; aleo Onfie, who does not, however, give 
all the namee. * . 

f From here was written by me from Colonel* Rivett-Camac’s dictation, from 
hk memory without notes. I believe facts and dates ai-e correct. — S ophia Bivett- 
OlBMAO. . ' 
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native mind as allies valulible in spite of their comparative vreakness, 
provided always that the handful of British conld, with their ud,a 
he extirpated from Bengal ; hecause they themselves would he more 
easily *ooerced when the lime arrived, and they would suffer the 
same degradation as their more powerful adversaries, and thus 
render Bengal free. from the hated foreigner. 
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CHAPTER YIL* 

^HANDEENAGOBB — PIiASSEY — OHINSURAII — OPEEATION8 IN 
* BENGAL. 

■ 

Aftee the disposal of his native as well as European opponents, 
nothii\g could have been better than the dauntless Clive’s attack 
on the french, and capture of Chandernagore. It was indeed a 
glorious^victory, aud it brought out the character of our greatest 
early Indian soldier and statesman in a clearer light than ever. 
The distinguished Captain who bad carried on so many struggles 
against French supremacy in the Madras Fresidency, making us 
frequently wonder how he had not exhausted nature as well as 
glory long before he came to succour Bengal, did a really valuable 
service against his old enemies at this time by dispossessing them 
of Chandernagore. When, on the 14th of March 1757, hostilities 
began, it was little thought by the proud but gallant French in 
India that in nine days the capture of the place would be effected, 
or that the fort would hang .out a white dag and capitulate — 
ringing the death-knell of supreme French power in the East. 

The assistance of a “ French deserter” at the concliyjion of this 
remarkable siege — which gave rise to the severest struggle in which 
the English • had yet been engaged in .India — has already been 

alluded lo.t The story is short, but ’interesting. It has been 

• 

* Here begins the continuation of Colonel Rivett-Carnac’s narrati^, which will 
hr chiefly devoted to the operations of our Indian amges. 

• t Rago 184* • ^ 
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frequently hinted that %he loss of Chandem^ore aroqp from 
treachery ; and that the English corrupted the French soldiers ^r 
officers. This report arose from the following circumstances': — 
The Fjench 'Governor, to prevent the progress of the English ships, 
had blocked up part of the river by sinking boats, hut had left one 
narrow channel open, which was known to hut few. OneTerreneau 
an officer in the French service, disgusted for some (tftuse with 
Kenaud (“ Kenault”), the Governor, went over to Clive and pointed 
out the channel to him* This man afterwards made a little money 
in the English service, and sent some of it home to his aged father 
in France ; but he returned it with contempt, as qoming from a 
traitor. This so affected* Terreneau that he hung Jiimself with Jjis 
own handkerchief at his own door.* 

On no other occasion ef Clive’s brilliant career can it he jnore truly 
said than after Chandernagore, ‘‘that the views of no statesman of 
the times (if we except Burke, who is an exception to everj1,bing) 
contain more political and practical foresight directed to Indian 
affairs.” So wrote his famous biographer. Sir John Malcolm; 
and preceding this decisive opinion of the great Indian “ Political,” 
comes another highly deserved eulogium, which is oven more true 
at the present time : — ‘‘ India has produced many illustrious men 
both in his time and since ; but none of them has yet obscured or 
equalled the fame of Clive.”t The nearest approach to him in 
” practical foresight ” is probably to be found in four most able 
and successful Viceroys — the Marquess Wellesley, Marquess 
of Dalhousie, Lord Lawrence, and the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava. Among strictly military statesmen and soldiers might also 
be mentioned the “lion-hearted” ©utram, and the admirable Sir 
Henry Lawrence. It is the doing of so mu(4i good work single- 
handed, with such strong opponents as Duplaix, Bussy, perfidious 
Nabobs, and even perfidious European .acquaintances at home and 
in India, which sheds sifbh a peculiarly bright* lustre over Clive’s 
character. The Navy and Army in India could certainly not have 

Marshman. 

t Sir John Malcolm’s Life of Robert^ Lord Clive, toI. iii. * 
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found two fitter jBetruments to re-establisif the interests of the ^ast 
^Ei^ia Company in Bengal than Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive ; and the Presidency armies may well be prond of them. 
Bombay, with the exception of the attack on Gheriah (the pirates’ 
stronghold to the south of the Western Presidency), saw or heard 
but little pf Clive ; his immortal work was all done in Madras and 
Bengal ; but the “ heaven-born General ” no doubt owed a portion 
of his success to thd gallant Bombay European fiegimept, of which 
two strong companies and a company of Artillery from the same 
Presidency served at Chandernagore, and eventually at Plahsey. 
Again, with reference to this siege, it may be interesting to state, 
wba^is not generally known, that while Calcutta was found unable 
to stand for two days the assault of so contemptible a rabble as the 
Viceroy’s army, it required all the resources of European strategy, and 
the assistance of three men-of-war, besides a large land force (under 
» Clive) to reduce the Bengal Paris of the East to submission.* And 
it is well said that if the infuriated Nabob had turned his arms 
against the French settlement, he would have been obliged igno* 
miniously to raise the siege, and would probably have been pursued 
by the French to his own capital ; and the foundation might then 
have been laid of a French monarchy in Bengal, f if not of a French 
Empire in India. 

A sum of £130,000 was acquired by the fall of the French 
capital, and it paved the way for the destruction of the Nabob of 
Bengal. By the capture of Chandernagore (Fort D’ Orleans) Clive’s 
steady resolution to extinguish all ^European influence in Bengal, 
except that which he himself directed, was fully carried out ; and, 
as has been well remarked, ” it inflicted a blow on the prosperity 
of the French from vfhich they never recovered,” 

The palmy ‘days of Chandernagore extended only from the 
arrival of Dupleix to its capture by the English, during a period 

of little more than thirty years. 'As the^tar of England rose on 

• 

* Chandernagore is about twenty miles above Calcutta, on the right bank of the 
Ilooghly. ^ 

Calcutta Review j No. VIII. (1845) ; ** Notes on the flight Bank of the Hooghly.’’ 
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ti^ horizon of India, thkt of the French deolined^^ There was no 
lack of ** political and practical foresight directed to Indian affaift “ 
to produce such a happy consummation.; so why should there be 
such a general indifference to, or neglect of them, one hundred and 
thirty years from the fall of Ghandernagore, under the present Queen 
Empress ? *It is difficult to reconcile the fact of the lamentable want 
of interest felt on the production of the last Indian Bcffiget in the 
House of jOommons, concerning upwards of one-sixth of the human 
race, with the glowing terms in which the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava spoke at Belfast (September 19, 1889) of our Indian Empire. 

The noble Marquess, on being entertained to a dinner, said of 
India : .“The history of the world did not exhibit* a more sphyjidid 
example of the way in which the material and moral condition of a 
vast oongeries of natiodalities might be elevated and improved t£an 
did our Eastern Empire." Alluding to the governing capacities of 
his countrymen — an important subject in these Home-Bule Says of . 
would-be Governors — Lord Dufferin, having at the commencement 
of his speech spoken of the mighty dead — ^those illustrious Ulster 
men — who had served England and India so well during the great 
Mutiny, for the preservation of the Empire, remarked, with a touch 
of humour which even the highly gifted Sheridan might have envied, 
that we could never get on without Irishmen. Not only our Indian 
but our Colonial Empire plainly showed that “ Irishmen had a 
positive genius for governing, if not themselves, at all events other 
people ! ” Just before this pleasant sally, his Lordship had cited 
the names of various illustrious Irishmen, emphatically declaring 
that both Ireland as a whole and Ulster as a province had im- 
parted a vast amount of ability* industry, and valour into the 
Indian Military and Civil Service. The pT%sent .Viceroy was a 
Kerry man, and the Governor of Madras was a Bflrke of Mayof ; 

* “Notes on the Right Bank of the Hooghly,” by the late distinguished J. 0. 
Marshman, O.S.L) who founded The iFtiend of India, He was son of Dr. 
Marshman, the famous missionary of Seramporo, and in all local matters was one 
of the strongest cont^butors tojbho Calcutta Review in its most palmy days. 

t Brothd^ of the admirable Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, who was assassinated at 
Port Blair, in February 187t. \ 
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■while tl\p Commapder-in-Chief of the Qheen’s armies in India, 
SifrFrederickEoherts (Bengal Artillery), the victor of Gandahar, was 
an Irishman. Sir Frederick and Clive would have done well to- 
gether ; at least, so far as energy or a determined nature' in thjs way 
of conquest was concerned. 

Every well-wisher of India may, even at the close'of the nine- 
teenth centbry, with justice exclaim : Would to God we had more 
statesmen with political and practical foresight directed to Indian 
affairs ! 

Havingj as above, digressed to our Indian governors, suggests a 
return to Chandernagore, where reigned by far the greatest French 
gov^or who ever came to India, who threatened to reduce Madras 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing towns, ■**■ and con- 
sequently the local terror of our early Presidential armies — M. 
Dupleix, or Le Sieur Duploix, as be was styled by the French ; a 
^ charactfer to which, during the early portion of an Indian career, 
we gave some attention after visiting scenes immortalised in history 
by French energy and enterprise in the East. 

The motto of this extraordinary Frenchman — this would-be Great 
Mogul — was simply ; “ When France is contented with her Indian 
possessions, the East will remain at peace ! ” just as used to be said 
— but what shrewd journalists tell us cannot be affirmed now — 
“ When France is contented Europe is tranquil.” The storv of 
Dupleix’s admirable administration of Chandernagore has been 
often told, but the French governor far from suflBciently appre- 
ciated. The would-be Paris of India was under his direction 
from 1730 to 1742; and he increa*sed its prosperity beyond all 
precedent. From being an ext^sive merchant, he had improved 
the trade of the towtj- by his vast energy and private enterprise ; 
and he had no fewer Ahan twelve ships of his own, with which 
he traded to every port ip India. “During his government,” 
writes Marshman, ‘^two thousand brick* houses were built at 
Chandernagore, and the infiuence of the French was greatly 
extended in Bengal.” 

• * Orme. 
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,This extraordinary man, who so evidently wi^ed to extinguish 
our Presidencies of India — ^governors, writers, soldiers, and all— afc 
one fell swoop, had the good fortune to possess an excellent father, 
who awas a Director of the French Company (as before stated, 
founded by Colbert in ,1664), and in 1720 the accomplished son 
had come out to India, with the titles of “ Premier Oqpseiller du 
Conseil et de Commissairo des Guerres.”* In 1742 5upleix was 
promoted .to the government of Pondicherry (Madras Presidency), ^ 
and proclaimed Governor of all the French settlements in India. 
Thus the French in both Madras and Bengal had the full advan- 
tage of his political sagacity and government, before which all the 
wretched attempts of France in our day to found k sort of E^ptern 
Empire sink into nothing. His fall (1754) has been already re- 
lated [•and the amiable, industrious historian of the MadiUs Artillery 
gives as one chief reason for such a catastrophe — his removM from 
Pondicherry — his “ mixing up European and Asiatic politics • 
together.” 

Of such a man as Dupleix it is scarcely credible to read — after 
being informed that at the Saidabad factory, where he lived a long 
time, he was the Louis Philippe of the French interests in Bengal, 
his great aim being to raise French power through the influence of 
French commerce — that with all his attention to business he in- 
dulged in frivolity, having (we presume during his “ griffinage”) 
been seen in the streets of Chandemagore with a fiddle in his 
hand and an umbrella over his head, “ running half noted with some 
other young fellows and playing tricks at every door/’t This 
is opt to remind us of Cowper’s adventurous Frenchman in the 
last century, with ” his lass, his 5ddle, and his frisk,” laughing 
“ the sense of misery far away.” ’* 

Doubtless his mad companions little thou^t that*their pro tern. 
frivolous comrade would one day gain twenty lakljn of rupees 
(£200,000) in India, an(i origintfte French private trade in the 


* See also pajfo 117 of tho present narrative, 
t Calcutta Rev^Wf 1846, “ The Banks of the Bhagnrathi ” 

• 13 
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cfKit^jtry. * But so M did, as well as taught us how to conquer ana 

^rtl} keep India with its own inhabitants. 

By readers fairly well up 'in the history of the French in India — 
and we are afraid they are very few — Lord Macaulay’s intense 
admiration for Dupleix is easily understood, for it is really well 
deserved, ^here could not possibly be a more correct estimate of 
the talents and experiences of the great Fran co-Indian political 
.than what is given in the immortal essay on, Lord Clive ;• and the 
student of Indian history should ever bear in mind that “ the man 
who first saw that it was possible to found an European empire *on 
the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was Dupjeix.” And “he clearly 
saw fiiat the greatest force which the princes of India could bring 
into the field would be no match for a small body of men trained 
in the discij»line and guided by the tactics of the West.’’ A'gain, 
“ he sa'iy that the natives of India might, under European com- 
‘manders, be formed into armies such .as Saxe or Frederic would bo 
proud to command.’’ It is good, also, to reflect on a statement by 
the discriminating historian and essayist, in these days when English- 
men are apt to think too little of what the Queen- Empress and her 
Indian Empire owe to Madras, especially while the great commercial 
companies of Europe had long possessed factories in Bengal, and the 
French were settled, as they still are, at Chandernagore, that “ the 
servants of the Company at ^Madras had been forced by Dupleix 


* Look there, sir,” said the sailor Governor of Pondicherry to the present 
writer (1845-46), who was paying his respects at Government House during a brief 
residence among the French in India, pointingOo a marble bust of Dupleix at the end 
of the room; “there is tbo man who taught you how to conquer India with its 
own inhabitants. You are, of course, a'sVare that Clive took his idea of the Native 
soldier (Peon) entirely from this clover Frenchman.” The conversation had turned 
on the Afghan political exploits of Lord Ellenborougb, and our wonderfully con- 
stituted Bengal native army p for no one ever dreamt then that, in another twelve 
years, such a large mutinous crew would nearly ruin our power in Hindustan. 
There has boon .nothing like it ik the world’s history. The Bengal army in 
particular wont on increasing till 1857, when the g?and explosion took place; so 
what (with a few European troops) served our purposes, and those of others in the 
East, during early European conquests, was no longer tW be relied on, And it is 
curious to note how, after the Mutiny (as if out of c6mplimont to Olive, ^ho won his 
first glories in Madras), the order of faithfulness to British rule in the Presidency 
na"cive armies was clearly seen to run — Madras, Bombay, Bengal. 
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tok become soldiers and statesmen, while those if# BengalVere 
mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered by the approaehiif|| 
danger.’’’'^. Returning to Clive; he knew well that war had broken 
out fh Europe between the English and French. At Ohandema- 
gore, before the siege, the French had as many European troops 
as Clive had under his command ; and we cannot h^ admiring 
the foresight of the great British leader in being well assured that 
Calcutta ■could not be safe while the French kept so large a* 
garrison at their chief post. He was consequently anxious to free 
himself entirely from the Nabob before proceeding to attack the 
French. Clive and Adnjiral Watson, however, held firmly to their 
plans, as is well known to readers of Indian history ; and*both 
distinguished fire-eaters were quite contented with the ordeivto 
attack which they found in Suraj-ood-dowlah^s words, “ Whatso- 
ever you think right, that do.” It should be kept in mind that 
both the Admiral and Clive were expecting Bussy with a great* 
army. “Is it to attack you? Is it to attack us?”^asked the 
Admiral. “ I see but one way,” ho wrote. “ Let us take Chan- 
dernagore, and secure ourselves from any apprehension from that 
quarter, and then we shall assist with every man in our power, 
and go with you even to Delhi,” he said to the Nabob, “if 
you will.” 

Admiral Watson appears to have resembled our Commodore 
Lambert during the Second Burmese War. Watson had written, 
just before the last remarkable reply, to the Nabob, saying that the 
troops which he expected had arrived, and that he would kindle 
such a war in his country that all^the water in the Ganges would 
not put it out. We recollect our Commodore (1852) remark- 
ing to a Burmese “Admiral,” that if he brought his ship any 
nearer to the Fox or the Serpent, he would blow him out of the 
water ! Such was the good old style* of being decisive with our 
enemies. • 

It is somewhait dil&cult to understand why the French did not 
• • 

* Essay on Lord Clive — Critical «nd Historical Essays^ vol. iii,, p, 144. * 

• 13 • 
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the PresidetAy town, destined to become so famous, nearly 
t%ent{r years before ; for, as stated in the “ Notes ” before quoted, 
so far back as 1740, while Calcutta was in a state of comparative 
insignificance, Ohandernagorc had risen to great opulence* and 
splendour under the most enlightened and energetic administration 
the French»^ave ever had in India. “ It was in the mansion on 
the banks of the river,” writes the graphic Calcutta reviewer, “ on 
•the site of which stands the present Government Ho«ige, that 
Dupleix contemplated the establishment of a French power in the 
country, and determined himself to lay the foundation of it ; but 
Providence had otherwise determined the destiny of India.” It is 
also^id that travellers who visited Chandernagore between the 
peace of 1763 and the commencement of the French Revolution 
in 1793, reported that every effort to restore its former splendour 
proved .unsuccessful. The chief aim of the French being the 
‘establishment of a political power in India, when all their schemes 
had been defeated by the genius of Clive they sunk into compara- 
tive insignificance, and were outstripped in the race of commercial 
enterprise by their hard-working, plodding neighbours, the Dutch. 

It is curious to notice that, during the French Revolution of 
1792 and 1793, the infection of revolutionary principles extended 
even to the distant possession of Chandernagore. The French 
populace determined to enact on a small scale the proceedings of 
Paris, and revolutionize the Government. When they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the public authority, the 
Governor fled to his country bouse at Giretty.* When it was 
announced that the mob of Pa^is had proceeded to Versailles and 
conducted the King as a prisoner to the capital, the mob of Oban- 
dernagore are said to*have gone to Giretty and brought back the 
Governor in triumph to the town, where he was subjected to much 

C 

* The French Garden .of Giretty— wh(^o stood tho famous house in which the 
French governors were wont to show their hospitality, and the Dutch from Ohm- 
surah, and Clive, Verelst, Warren Hastings, and Sir William^ Jones, from Calcutta, 
had all been magnificently entertained — ^is about one-third the extent of the great 
Bwrrackporo Park, the tasteful country seat of the Govemors-Genoral, *lounded by 
tWe Marquess Wellesley. , ^ 
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indignity. He was at length released by the English Goyernmen^ie 
who sent a party of soldiers to put down the revolution ; and so(jp 
after, formal possession was taken of the town on the declaration 
of hostilities in Europe. 

The latter event is alluded to in the following brief summary of 
the ups ani downs of the French in India, when, after^Chanderna- 
gore, they had ceased to give our presidencies and thefr armies any 
anxiety :r-In 17fi3, Pondicherry, Karikal, Mah6, and Chanderna- 
gore were restored to the French ; but with a very limiteiT 
tortritory. Yanaon was likewise restored. Pondicherry partially 
regained its former splendour, but was retaken by. the English in 
1778, and again given up to the French, with their other jjpsaes- 
sions, by the treaty of peace of the 20th of January 1788. These 
possessions fell again,' after a few years, into the bands of the 
English; and Pondicherry, on the 20th day of August 1798, 
ceased to be a French capital. • 

At the peace of Amiens, in 1802, the French possessions were 
again restored ; but, on the 11th of September 1803 — that 
memorable year in which Bonaparte was making such vast strides 
to universal power — Pondicherry, with a garrison of only 162 
European soldiers, capitulated, and passed, for the fourth time, 
into the hands of the English. The beautiful little city, like 
Niobe, now began to weep for her children. The treaties of 1814 
and 1816 replaced the French in possession of their Fjftst Indian 
establishments (now considerably reduced by former stipulations), 
which consist of mere pointy widely separated from each other, 
situated on the coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, Malabar, and in the 
interior of Bengal. Their population used to be about 196,000, 
of which less than one thousand were Europeans. • 

It would be useless to deny that the prdbence of the French in 
the Bengal and Madras Presidencies during so long^ a period has 
had a strong, though indirect, irffluence on the action of our Pre- 
sidency armies in Ifldia. Forty-four years ago it was said, with 
reference to Chandernagore and its capture by the English in 1793, 
that thpugh it was restored bventy-two years after, it had since 
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4^ tim% existed a French establishment without any objeo^t, 
l^olitioal or commercial ; and the only advantage it conferred on 
the parent state consisted in the patronage of an overgrown 
establishment. While the affairs of the Danish Serainpore had 
been managed with great ease by two European civilians, the 
administration of Ghandernagore embraced no fewer than ten 
European omcers. The same anomaly was visible on the coast, 
in the settlement of Pondicherry, which contained an establish- 
ment of officers altogether disproportioued to the size of the 
territory or the requisitions of public duty.* It is interesting to 
relate that the famous Talleyrand’s forethought procured the 
restoration of the* three hundred chests of 'opium from the British 
Government for the support of the settlement of Ghandernagore, 
which privilege was effected at the Congress of Vienna. 

The French at home condemned the political measures of Dupleix 
,with abdut as much reason as he would have had in questioning the 
proper government of France. The English Company encouraged 
Clive — “ Encourage Ensign Clive,’' they said at the beginning of his 
marvellous career — and all bis bold adventures, leaving the fate of 
India entirely to the bravery and wisdom of their servants in the 
East — by far the most prudent plan at such a period. Clive 
wisely took advantage of the neglect of Dupleix by his countrymen. 
The keen eye of the rising soldier and statesman saw how well 
the clever Frenchman understood how to form an army of 
natives, and make mere puppets of princes : to do these well 
formed the grand secret of firmly establishing European power 

V 

in India. 

Earl, afterwards Marquess, Cdrnwallis, having defeated various 
schemes of the French fj[>o resuscitate their power, sailed for England 
in 1793. In the Hyderabad dominions and the Mahratta terri- 
tories, nevertheless, Frenebmpn were still plentifiil. It was one of 
the first steps in the policy of that adnilrable and determined 
statesman, the Marquess Wellesley, as will he seen here- 
after, to order the Nizam of Hyderdbad, his ally .against 
*■> 

• Co/ctttta Nq. VIIL, p. ^10. 
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Tippoo Sultan, to dismiss all French officeift^from hie servi^^ 
This was obliged to be done by force of arms; and, yl' 
1798, the commanders of the Nizam’s army — French officers 
whcf had ruled fourteen thousand men — were compelled to 
leave India for France. The trooj)s were immediately officered 
by the British, Nothing could have been wiser thaj this active 
measure by Lord Wellesley. Had it not been carried out, 
the English might h%ve had some difficulty in becoming the heroes 
of Seringapatam in May 1799. The French had even become 
popular instructors as far north as the magnificent cities of Agra 
and Delhi ; and to prevent their leaguing with the Mahrattas, or 
any other shifting native power, at such a perioti, must al\jgys* be 
considered as an admirable stroke of policy. It appears strange 
thaf Scindiah, the Mahratta chieftain, should have^regarded the 
French attached to his army with a jealous eye. Even Monsieur 
Perron, his great coadjutor, was not to be trusted. Scindiah pro* 
bably fancied that, French power having fallen, French self-interest 
would now be the ruling principle ; and it is impossible to imagine 
that Perron was much grieved, in a political point of view, when 
Lord Lake annexed the cities of Agra and Delhi to the dominions 
of the English East India Company. The chief power of the 
Mahrattas fell in 1803. 

The Presidency armies were, as we know, kept well alive by all 
such important transactions. Before proceeding with further 
operations in Bengal, succeeding Chandeniagore,’ it may be well 
to relate that, in 1871, af^er writing a sketch of Pondicherry 
(Pont-dechir6, like our Pontefract, and styled by the natives 
Puducheri) and the French in India, public attention was drawn 
to a fair little isle, though hardly ** the faiftst isle breathed on by 
Heaven,^’ one of the British Possessions iif EuropS, which Campbell 
has made immortal in his wild but beautiful poem The Death- 
Boat of Heligoland.”. The subject of purchase of the French 
possessions in* India long occupied our attention — particularly 
during" the Franco-German war — and the exchange of Heligoland 
having come forwarj in the above year prompted us to say a«few 
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N^rds OTk the su^ct, in connection with the French in India, 
a repetition of which a slight digression may be pardoned : 

By the treaty of peace. between Great Britain and Denmark, 
Heligoland is ours “ in perpetuity.” It is a small islemd in the 
German Ocean, opposite to the mouth of the Elbe, about nine 
miles in circumference. “ Heligo’s Isle,” then, hadbeeb attracting 
attention; and the first week in Juno (1871) the rumoured cession 
of Heligoland to Germany brought forth some remarks /rom Sir 

Hay in the House of Commons : “It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that at the time the treaty of peace between 
France and Germany was in progress, a statement appeared in the 
newsj^pers that Pondicherry was about to be ceded by France to 
Germany ; and within the last few weeks statements had been 
made in some of the German papers that Heligoland was to be 
added to Germany.” Viscount Enfield informed the gallant 
jnember that no proposal had been made for the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany. But, although no correspondence had 
yet passed bn the subject, it was quite possible that the occupation 
of this island had for some time been an important subject with 
the acute and far-seeing Prince Bismarck — before, on account of 
Prussia's triumph over Denmark ; and now, more than ever, since 
the Emperor and his Chancellor had become lords of the 
ascendant. Of Pondicherry it was said, in February 1871, that it 
was to have been exchanged for Heligoland. Although it would 
seem to be politically necessary for us to retain the island, yet, we 
wrote, for the sake of our gaining Pondicherry, and, of course, all 
the French settlements in India, the bargain might have been 
struck. But since it had been* oflBcially stated that Germany 
did not intend to acquire through peace with France any posses- 
sions m India, ’Asia, \)t any Transatlantic country whatever, 
it seemed to J)® o®* bounden duty to negotiate at once for 
the French possessions in India. “ ^f ‘ German unity,’ ” 
we wrote, “ is ever to be advanced by the poasespion of Heligo- 
land^ why not British in the East by Pondicherry ? We must 
avoid even the shadow of the possibility of reVolutiou and disorder 
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tlirough the agency of any European Power iwpindustan. A|j4« 
no European Power shouldhave any influence there save ourown.”J^ 
Chandemagore is first mentioned as a Erench settlement in ItOO, 
just seventeen years after M. Martin founded Pondicherry (1683), 
destined to play such an important part in the Madras Presidency. 
There is little mere of interest to be related of Chandemagore, 
except, perhaps, that it used to have two Catholic churches. The 
fine old .church of Sj. Louis, we read, on which four pieces of 
cannon were mounted in the siege of the town in 1767, was 
deifiolished during its progress. A magazine in rear of it was 
afterwards fitted up as a church, in which for many years divine 
service was performed. Churches in India havfe frequentl]^heen 
put to strange uses, as, in the above instance, converting one into 
a battery ; while the construction of at least one sacred edifice has 
a touch of humour about it not often surpassed in the history of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Mr. Marshman, of Serampore, has* 
told us, regarding the church at Chinsurah — where we shall arrive 
with a Presidency army in due course — that it stands immediately 
above the ghat ai the entrance of the town from the south, and was 
the joint -gift of Mr. Sichterman and Mr. Vemet. Sichterman 
erected the steeple, with a chime clocli, in 1744, and Vernet added 
the church twenty-four years afterwards ; thus reminding us of the 
popular remark that the Frenchman invented the frill, and the 
Englishman added the shirt.f We are afraid that this, or a 
similar assertion, is entirely applicable to colonial progress among 
more than one of the great l^uropean Powers. A portion of the 
force employed against Chandemagore has already been named i 
but the Presidencies of India, at any period, have never sent forth 
to war, or included in their armies, two finer corps that the let 
Madras and 1st Bengal European Reginfents. *It was in the 

* The French Possessions iti India : ReasonsJ'oi an Endeavour io Purchase them, 
dc. In a Utter to His GracelheDuke of Argyll, K.T., 'Secretary of State for India 
(1871). It may be boro i48o meutioued that in 1883 there was a rumourod purchase 
of Ohandernagore. ft was eai^ that the Govoriiineiit of India were in treaty with 
the Fronds for the purchase ; but nothing was known for certain on the subject, 
t “ Notes on the Right Rank of the Hooghly.” 
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ITaSS that^tthe Madras Artillery and the let Mad{as 
^nropean Begiment were first regularly incorporated, the sepoys 
regimented, and the pay .established. “ It appears quite clear,” 
writes Colonel P. E. Innes, “ from Colonel Clive’s Diary, despatched 
officially to the Court of Directors in February 1767, that ‘the 
Bengal European Begiment' was organised by him on, or imme- 
diately prior to, the 22nd December 1766 ; for he noted that, on 
that date the Grenadier and the Artillery, Companies, .from the 
Salisbury and Bridgewater, in which vessels they had arrived from 
Madras, joined the battalion which was in the camp. The 
‘ battalion ’ referred to must have been ^ the ‘ Bengal European 
Battalion,’ which he had just formed ; for there was no other 
battalion in the camp, or indeed with his army.” * 

Two strong companies of the Bombay European BegimenT; and 
the detachment of Artillery from that Presidency, being reinforce- 
• ments which left Bombay in October 1856, did not arrive on the 
scene in Bengal till February 1757. The Bombay European 
detaohmefit was, after the battle of Plassey, incorporated with the 
Bengal European Begiment. The detachment of Madras Artillery 
was also incorporated with the Bengal army.t as if prophetic of 
. the huge Bengal Presidency swallowing up to some extent the 
minor ones and their armies in times to come ! 

We must not leave Chandernagore without recurring once more 
to the French garrison ; and Major Innes’s recent excellent work 
on tlie Bengal European Begiment seems to contain the best 
account of it which has come undpr our notice. It consisted of 
146 European Infantry, 800 Sepoys, and about 300 Militia 
formed from amongst the European inhabitants of the town ; and 
there were, in additicBi, a number of French sailors, drawn from 
the ships lying under the guns of the fort. With reference to the 
number of Eqropean Infantry, the Major^has noted: — “Various 
authorities place the French garrison at a much higher figure ; but 

if 

c 

* Bistory of the Bengal European B^giment^ not) the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
pp.jr. 17. 

^ Begbie’e (Ueneral P. J.) Services of the.Madras Artillery, vol. i., p. ^8. 
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Aj[filIeson ” — the well-known colonel, and prok^bly ouiv greatest 
living light in Anglo-Indian literature and research — “who ba{^ 
examined the old records at Chandernagore, ascertained they only 
bad 446 French Infantry in the garrison.” Again, the English 
force consisted of the Bengal European fiegiment, the detachments 
of the Bombay and Madras European Regiments; ^hese, after 
leaving sufficient men to garrison Calcutta and t&e outposts, 
amountiug in all to about 700 European infantry. Besides, Clive ^ 
had 150 European artillery and 1,500 Sepoys; but the most 
important part of the expedition was the ships of war. There were 
the Kent (64), the Tiger (60), and Cumberland (70), the detach- 
ments of the 39th Regiment {Primus in Indts) still actyig «aB 
marines on board ship.* It will be remembered that, on the depar- 
ture of the force from Madras to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the 
Bengal Presidency, Clive does not seem to have been in actual 
command of the detachment of the King’s 39th Regiment, which • 
Colonel Adlercronf stipulated should act as marines only ; and this 
absurd arrangement, when every fighting soldier was required on 
land, was caused by the Madras Council refusing command of the 
force to Adlercron, quite unskilled in Asiatic warfare, and giving it 
to Clive, the only man in India except Colonel Lawrence (who, 
as before remarked, J was ill) fit for the all-important duty. 
Thus, as is occasionally the case in war — particularly in India — 
the second in command was by far the better man, which was 
clearly seen from the day of Clive’s landing in C&lcutta in com- 
mand of the first real Bengal Presidency army to the fall of 
Chandernagore. The great event was followed up by the most 
decisive action against Suraj-ood-t)owlah (according to Sir John 
Malcolm, Suraj-u-D&wlah). • 

When Chandernagore fell, the Nabob, notyfitbstanding his 

flattering congratulations to Clive on such a successful issue, 

« 

• History^ &c., p. 42. • 

t Oommander-in-Ohief *whose complete independence of all local authority was 
“one of anomalies of the times ” 

} P. 178. • 
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'' marcbed«a large ^iKny to Plassey, which he interposed between 
English and his capital. Clive, affecting alarn] at the attitude thus 
assumed, kept his troops together in and about the new conquest. 
Of course, Olivo had as little confidence in the Nabob as the Nabob 
had in him. And now the time for action arrived. In spite 
of all tbeit[ care, “ a suspicion of the fidelity of Meer Jaffier 
and his colleagues " had been roused in the mind of Suraj-ood- 

Dowlah. r 

» • 

The Admiral with his ships and Clive with bis troops bad gone 
hack to Calcutta. Chandernagore was garrisoned chiefly by saifors 
and a few sepoys. In the arrangements, for his advance, Clive 
orfietfid all the troops which could be spared to march from Cal- 
cu4s, “ on the 12th of June, leaving only some sick Europeans 
and Sepahis to guard the French prisoners.”* On the IStt the 
army, ^ith 160 sailors, marched, the English troops, with one 
“field-piece and ammunition, being towed up the river in 200 boats 
and the sepoys marching along the right bank. 

“The English army,” writes Major Innes, “on the 16th June 
reached the town of Pulti, about twelve miles from the Nawab’s 
fort of Eutwah. The governor of this fort was believed to be in 
league with Mir J’affar Khan’s partyt ; but when Major Eyre 
Coote, with an imposing force, including a detachment of the 
Bengal European Regiment, summoned tlie garrison, the Governor 
refused to surrender. Major Coote, first opening fire, despatched a 
body of Europeans, who effected a passage across the river, when 
the enemy, firing some buildings adjoining the fort, took to 
flight.” ^ 

The Madras and Bombay European regiments also assisted in 
this smart affair, Vhich*ended in the British occupation of the town 
and fort— hardly so important as the materials for carrying on war 
and the possession of “ a very large supply pf grain and a consider- 
able quantity of military stores, as well* as fourteen pieces of 
artillery.” Clive, then, was now within a few* mites of the plains 

of Plassey. He had received a letter from Meet Jaffier; which 
• * 

^ ♦ Iimee. See Hietory^ p, 64. * f dethrone the Nabob. • 
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ga^e an aocoant of bis reconciliation witM.the Naitab, and * 
bow be had sworn to assist bim against the British ; bat bo 
concluded ^by saying that the purport of bis engagement with the 
English must be carried out.”* Truly, the character of Meer 
JafBer, which Lord Macaulay has drawn so strongly and vividly, 
is one of the most extraordinary in Indiap or any oti^r history ; 
and if he did nothing else, he was the cause of teaching us the 
value, iiv the foundatipn of our Indian Empire, of a really good , 
Presidency army, and of such a military genius to lead it as 
RoBert, Lord Clive. Meer Jaffier was an adept in the art of 
serving tvfo masters. The Nabob, too, was a very strange com- 
pound; but no Indian official of his time could sec througb-hhn 
so well as Clive. The grand art of governing men will ever consist 
in sdbing through them ; after a fashion it may be, but still they 
must in some way penetrate into the very cranny of their natures. 
We recollect, many years ago, after the Southern Mahratta war, * 
asking a brother officer what was his impression of Outram. “ His 
eye was everything,” was the reply ; “ he looked as if he could see 
through you ! ’’ And this was also the case with the “Iron Duke,” 
Sir Charles Napier, and other brave and independent military 
leaders. 

Sir John Malcolm has clearly given the sentiments Clive had 
formed of the Nabob’s character and policy. In a private letter to 
Mr. Pigot, Governor of Madras, written a month after the fall of 
Chandernagore, he gives a vivid description of the Nabob’s 
character and “ of the mytives and feelings which he sup- 
poses to agitate his weak and vacillating mind at a period critical 
both for himself and for the Company’s establishment in Bengal.” 
Notwithstanding his signing articles of peSce, from bis tyranny, 
cowardice, and suspicion, no dependence could be’had upon him. 
“No consideration,” wrote Clive to "Mr. Pigot, f “could induce 
him to deliver up the French. It is true he has ordered them out 
of bis dominions, aiffi they are at some distance from his capital ; 


* p. 55. 


t 30th April 1757. 
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but be kas r^iupcd them secretly in his pay, and has oertaiqly 
written to Monsieur Delegrit and M. Bnssy to send men to his 
assistance. One day he tsars my letters and turns out our vakeel 
(agent), and orders his army to march; he next countermands it| 
sends for the vakeel, and begs bis pardon for what he has done.” 
Twice a week he had threatened to impale Mr, Watts.'^ In short, 
he was a compound of everything bad, kept company with none but 
his menial servants, and was “ universally l^ated and despised “by 
the great men.” Clive next informs the Madras Governor of 
” a conspiracy going on against him by several of the great mdb,” 
and that there can be neither peace nor security while such a 
“ moji^ter ” reignfi. The proofs that Clive’s conclusions were just 
are to be found in various documents, but particularly in the letters 
from Mr. W^tts and in the communications made by the Nabt>b to 
the French oflBcers Bussy and Law (the French agent at Cosim- 
I hazar, who enjoyed pre-eminent influence at the Moorshedabad 
Durbar), some of which were intercepted at the time, and others 
found aftef the battle of Plassey.f In the now famous " Memoirs” 
there is no more interesting or amusing passage than that in a 
letter to M. Bussy, February 1757, where the Nabob observes: — 
“These disturbers of my country, the Admiral and Colonel Clive 
(Sahut Jung), whom bad fortune attend ! .vithout any reason what- 
ever, are warring against Zubat-ul-Toojar (M. Renault), the 
Governor of Chandemagore. This you will learn from his letter. 
I, who in all things seek the good of mankind, assist him in every 
respect, and have sent him the best of my troops that he may join 
with them and fight the English ; and if it become necessary, I 
will join him myself. I hope* in God these English, who are 
unfortunate, wilLbe punished for the disturbances they have raised. 
Be confident; Iflok on ’my forces as your own. I have wrote you 
before for two^ thousand soldiers and musqueteers under the com- 
mand of two trusty ‘chiefs, I persuadq myself that yon have 
already sent them, as 1 desired ; should you iR)t, ^ desire you will 

* ^ Resident at the Nabob’s Court at Moorshedabad, ^ 

♦ f ibfewoiVjj o/ Lord yjjl i., p, 20?. 
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do^ me the pleasure to send them immediately. Farther prxtieulars 
you will learu from M. Benauli.” , 

Zubat-ul-Toojar, the title of the French Governor or Chief, is 
explained as meaning *‘the essence or excellence of merchants 
while Sabut Jung, “the daring in war,” is applied to Clive, “by 
which title,’" writes Sir John Malcolm,* “ he is to this day known 
among the natives of India.” In their professions, at any rate, 
Suraj-oo^-Bowlah had evidently a high opinion of both Frenchman 
and Englishman. For the Admiral be had no epithet of praise or 
condemnation loud enough, or he might have said that Watson, 
like our gallant Rangoon Commodore, was all thunder and light- 
ning, with a dash of the earthquake in him !t * 

We may here incidentally mention that a namesake of the 
gallant Admiral, Colonel Watson, established the efirst dock- 
yards in the Bengal Presidency at Kidderpore in 1780. But now 
let us proceed to the famous battle which did so much for other , 
peaceful triumphs in India. At length Clive marched down with 
his army to Plnssey. The troops were set in motion early in June 
1757. The scene of the celebrated and decisive battle which fixed 
the destiny of India, or gave us an Indian Empire, is thus graphi- 
cally described : “ Following the tedious and shifting windings of 
the river (the Bhagirathi), we come to the field of Piasi (Plassey), 
so called from Palasa, a tree counted very holy ; Sir W. Jones 
states that there was a grove of these trees at Piasi formerly, and 
they were to be seen at Kishnagur in Jones’s itime. Of the 
famous mango grove, called Lakha Bag, from there having been a 
lakh t of trees in it (this tope was about a mile to the east of Ram- 
nagar Factory), all the trees have ’died or been swept away by the 
river, excepting one, under which one of the Ngwab’s generals, 
who fell in the battle, is buried ; the place»is calidd by the natives 
Pirha Jaga, and is held sacred by the JUindus and Musalmans, but 
particularly by the last. * 

* 1886-86. • • 

t We ^lieve thin, or something like it, wan said by an Amerioan at Rangoon of 
Commodore Lambert. * 

t m,i^. 
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** This'^grove 800 yards long and 800 broad ; it existed at the 
<^me of the battle ; there is only one tree left.* The river has so 
changed its course as to have swept away everything which was on 
the surface at the time the battle was fought ; as late as 1.801 
there were 3,000 mango trees remaining, and the place was 
notorious fpr dakoits, who lurked in jungles there.” 'An English 
traveller of 1801 thus writes about Plasi : — “ The river, continually 
, encroaching on its banks in this direction, has at length swept the 
battle-field away; every trace is obliterated, and a few‘miserable 
huts, literally overhanging the water, are the only remains of •the 
celebrated Palassi.” Murders and ^‘dakoitis” were formerly very 
cossoon in the heighbourhood of Plasi, the jungly state of the 
country affording shelter to marauders of every description ; it is 
now a cultivated plain. 

There is always something melancholy to the reflective mind in 
wandering over what has once been a field of battle. We have had 
this feeling in Europe as well as in Asia. Visiting Waterloo many 
years ago, ‘it was impossible not to feel the utter desolation of the 
place, when knowing that ” glorious war ” had once so revelled 
there. The infantry squares, the cavalry charge, and the horse 
artillery — 

Rivalling lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed ! 

Napoleon, with hie wonderful command of musses of men; and 
the Iron Duke’s pathetic exclamation of, “ Would to God that 
night or Blucher would come ! ” — the entire scene at Waterloo, 
which secured the peace of Europe, <finds some sort of a parallel 
in Plassey, which decided the fate of India. The intense anxiety 
of Clive to fall in with Meer JafBer, who had arranged that he 
should separate his troops from his master (the Nabob) and join 
the English as they advanced ; the terrible fear of the Nabob on 
thinking his end we^ nigh*; the swarthy master in the art of 
subtlety, Meer Jafiier himself, on his caparisoned charger, darting 

kr 

k 

* This was in 1846. Colonel Malleson, in his DeHsine Battles of Tndia (note to 
pagiffll), informs us, on the authority of Mr. Eastwio|j, that even this last his- 
tonoai remnant vamshed some years ago. • 
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about, like a treacherous spectre of indecision^ halting between 
two opinions — the masses of men wearing “ the shadowed liverj^ 
of the burnished sun ” in motion, and the thunder of artillery on 
1)otb» sides, with that fearful din and confusion inseparable from 
Oriental warfare — all might even now come to the mind of the 
reflective traveller while strolling over the scene of tl^e old grove 
at Plassey. 

Clive marched with an army * of about three thousand men and ^ 
nine pieces of artillery, and was for some days after the com* 
mencement of operations “in a state of extreme anxiety, from 
there being no appearance of Meer Jaffier’s separating himself and 
bis adherents from the Nabob.” ‘ 

The NaboVs force consisted of the flower of his army, which^he 
concentrated at Plassey, and brought, according to one authority, 
60,000 infantry, 18,000 horse, and an enormous train of artillery 
with him ; while, as related by another, the opposing army con- * 
sisted of 15,000 horse, 35,000 foot, and forty pieces of cannon.f 
Here was an overwhelming force bent on the destruction of our 
small Presidency army. As soon as the morning of the 23rd 
June dawned, the engagement began. According to Olive’s 
biographer : — 

At sunrise the enemy — about a mile off — ^now aware of Clive’s 
march, issued from their camp in all their force with their artillery, 
and soon commenced a heavy cannonade. Clive, who expected a 
communication from Meer Jaffier, looked anxiously ‘for its arrival; 
but the messenger who, on the morning of this eventful day, was 
charged with a note from that officer never delivered it. Still, 
however, Clive watched with anxiety to see his friends separate 

from his foes, ready to take advantage of»that -trepidation and 

• • 

* According to Sir John Malcolm, Olive’t? force consisted of six hundred and 
fifty Earopetm infantry, about two hundred Portuguese troops, ^no hundred and 
fifty artillery, including fifty sSamon, two thousand one hundred Sepoys, eight six- 
poundors, and one howitzer. Wth this force the British marched out of Chander- 
nagoro, on the Ifith^Juncf. to measure themHolvea with “the entire force of a 
populous nation.” • 

t The latter numbers, be^ng the same as Clive’s in his letter to the IMreetdirB, 
must be correct. , ^ 
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coDfttGnoB -which ^oh movements mast prodnoe. The charge^ of 
«jtbe English forces was accelerated by one of the Nabob’s principal 
commanders (Moodeen Ehan) being killed : Clive advanced to “ an 
easy victory.” > 

On reaching Moorshedabad, a month after, he wrote a foil 
descriptive letter of the battle, preceding events, ‘ and occur- 
rences which gave rise to his success and its results, which he 
forwarded to the Secret Committee of the Court of Pirectors. 
The conclusion of Clive’s great epistle to the Directors is well 
worthy of being home in mind by all Indian administrators 
and by the British public, at the present time, and by genera- 
ti<,.;ivyet unborn. It is just what might have been expected 
from the “heaven-bom general,” after such u fortunate con- 
summation* as I’lassey. “I persuade myself the importance of 
your possessions now in Bengal will determine you to send out, 
not only a large and early supply of troops and good officers, 
but of capable young gentlemen for the civil branches of your 
business.’' 

As, out of a population of 250 or 260 millions, it is quite 
possible — esp«icially in these Congress days or of excess in self- 
government — for an inconvenient Asiatic array of 80,000 or 
100,000 men, at very short notice, to assemble near any one of 
the three Presidencies for action, Clive’s advice becomes almost 
as useful in 1889 as it was in 1767, although we can now procure 
troops by telegraph and railway from up country when required. 
It should be kept in mind that C|ive was not only a brave and 
skilful soldier, but a far-seeing statesman. There is a fine ]|^aBsage 
in the M&noirs which touches conclusively on these points: — 
“It is only by considering the circumstances in which he was 
placed that we can ifnderstand the hesitating conduct of Clive 
previous to hjs advance to ‘Plassey, the defensive character of the 
action, and the solicitude which he should to repress that ardour 
and forward spirit in those under him, whmh, pn ordinary occa- 
sions, it was his habit and his pride to* stimulate and encourage. 
Il is obvious that his qualities us a> soldier, ili this short and almost 
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bbodlesB, bat eventful campaign, were rendered strict]; sub* 
ordinate to the talents of the statesman.” , ^ 

^ In the battle of Plasse; the English lost only twenty of their 
Eardpoan troops, and fifty of their Native sepoys, in killed and 
wounded. With reference to Clive’s “ solicitude,” just referred 
to, there is an interesting anecdote : Major Kilpatrick) observing 
an opportunity of attacking an advanced party under a French 
officer, by whom the tsoops in the grove were annoyed, put himself « 
at the head of two companies and two guns, to charge. Clive, 
being informed of it, hastened to the spot, commanded the party 
back to the grove, and severely reprimanded the Major for acting 
without his orders. It was stated by Clive’s detractors that was 
asleep in a hunting-house, his head-quarters, when Kilpatrick’s 
attack was made known to him. This assertion has fieen denied ; 
hut, if admitted, ” it will prove no more than that this entraordi- 
nary man could give, amid such scenes, a few minutes to necessary ' 
repose.”* We have read that Napoleon and the, Duke of 
Wellington, in their wars, and General Grant (the famous 
American) in our time, possessed the happy knack of snatching 
half or even quarter of an hour’s sleep when under trial and 
anxiety, of which neither of these heroes had more than 
Clive. 

A pleasing incident in the battle of Plassey is thus briefly nar- 
rated : — The army of Clive had come in sight of thq camp, and the 
cannonade had rather alarmed the Nabob. Before the armies came 
iuto contact Clive observed •Moor Jaffier filing off his troops, 
which made him sure both of the glory and the gain ; he gave the 
word ” Forward ! ” The Nabob fled j his masses of men were 
scattered, and India was lost and won.t Tfie story of the turban 
of the deposed Nabob in esse and Meer JaOier is also a good one, 
and it appears in the pages of Mar^man, Malleson, and other 
writers on India, the latest being Colonel Innes in his History of 
the Bengal Eurbpean Regiment. As already stated, Moofleen 


* Memoim of Lord CHve^ vol. i,, pp. 260-61. 
f Mudie’s PictuTB ofindia. 
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Khfia (of Meet Miidun), one of Suraj-ood-dowlah’s best generals, 
'liad been killed, having lost both his legs by a cannon ball. When 
he vras conveyed into the Nabob’s tent be expired in his presence. 
The Nabob was now thoroughly alarmed, and began to suspect all 
his servants of treachery. He sent for Meer Jaffier, his once 
supposed fi;,ithful treasurer of the army and commandant, or com* 
mander-in- chief, and placing his turban at his feet begged, in the 
most abject manner, that, for the sake of bis grandfather,* ’he 
would forgive him and stand by him in the hour of need. Jaffier 
promised to be faithful, and as a proof of it advised the Nabob to 
recall his troops, as the day was advanced ! " To-morrow,” said 

here with the blessing of God, we will draw up the troops and 
prepare for the battle.” 

Colonel iSlalleson writes that the Nabob reminded Meer Jaffier 
of the ^loyally he had always displayed towards his grandfather, of 
his relationship to himself; “then taking off his turban, and 
casting it on the ground before him, he exclaimed, * J’afar, that 
turban thou must defend.’ Those who are acquainted with the 
manners of Eastern nations will realise that no more pathetic, no 
more heart-rending, appeal could be made by a prince to a subject. 
Mir J’afar KhSn responded to it with apparent sincerity. Placing 
• — ^in the respectful manner which indicates devotion — hie crossed 
bands on his breast, and bowing over them, he promised to exert, 
himself to tbe^utmost. When he made that gesture, and when he 
uttered those words, he was lying. Never had he been more firmly 
resolved than at that moment to betray his master.” f On leaving 
the Nabob, Meer Jaffier galloped back to his troops. 

Mohun Lall, the Nabob’s general, was fully engaged with the 
English when r(fceived orders to fall back, which he obeyed 
with reluctance. His retreat damped the minds of the soldiers, 
and they began to fly in every direction. ,It was a muve qui pent 
flight with a vengeance ; and “ Clive tha» obtained a complete and 

« 

# Ali Verdi Khin. 

J Th€ Decisive Battles of India, By Colonel G- B, llftlleson, O.S.L, (1888) pp. 
G8- 41, _ London ; W. H. Allen & Oo. * * 
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easy victory,”* of which, from its magnificent results, tl^ Bengal < 
Presidency will ever have reason to he prond. One cause of th^ 
defeat of the Nabob’s troops is said to have been that their niatch- 
locbfr did not fire owing to the rain having wetted the powder. 
But Madras and Bombay also did their share of work right well, 
and therefore share in the laurels of the crowning conquest of 
India. Plassby is inseparable from the colours of the'^lst Madras 
and Bombay European Begiments, as well as from the brilliant ser- 
vices of the Bombay and Madras artilleries. “ Plassey ” was the 
first decoration emblazoned in the colours of “The Bengal 
European Begiment;” and it has been inherited by “ The Boyal 
Munster Fueiliers.'’t * 

“ What *8 in a name ? ” A great deal in the Army ? And it is 
pleasing to observe, in these days of innovation, the custom held 
sacred of heading the lists of regiments with their victories. 
Among the “Line Battalions” in the Army List (1881)*we find, 
the 101st (Royal Bengal Fusiliers), or old Ist Bengal European 
Regiment, greeting us with a long list of immortal * names : — 
“Plassey,” “Buxar,” “ Guzerat,” “ Deig/’ “Bhurtpore,” “Af- 
ghanistan,” “Ghuzni,” “Ferozeshuhur,” “Sobraon,” “Pegu,”* 
“Delhi,” “Lucknow.” And the 102nd (Royal Madras Fusiliers), 
the old 1st Madras European Regiment, meets our<*eye with “The 
Royal Tiger ” — Spectamur agendo — “ Arcot,” “ Plassey,” “ Con- 
dore,” “Wyndewash,” “ Sholingur,” “Nundy Droog,” “Am- 
boyna,” “Ternate,” “Banda,” “ Pondicherry,” ‘“Mahidpoor,” 

“ Ava,” “ Pegu,” “ Lucknow.J’ [This was the regiment of Neill, 
the avenging angel of the great Bengal Sepoy Mutiny.] 

Now Bombay comes with the lt)3rd (Royal Bombay Fusiliers), 
or Ist Bombay European Regiment, with “ RJasseji” and “Buxar ” 
(with the Royal Tiger), “Carnatic” aitd “Mysore” (with the 
Elephant), “ Guzerat,” “ Seringapatam,” “ Kirkee,” “ Beni Boo 
Ally,” “Aden,” “ Puftjab,” “Mooltsn,” “Goojerat.” These, 
with the numerojiB useful and brilliant services of the three Fresi- 


* MarshmaQ. 
t Cqjonel Innes* 
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denoy Artilleries, apd eventually of the Engineers,* form, with those 
^of our Native Cavalry and Infantry, a record probably unequalled 
in the world's history. What Bulwer (the first Lord Lytton) styled 
“ the nursery of Captains,” could hardly fail to be proud ofi her 
Presidential Armies, with such troops and assistance hrom England, 
to fight for her interests and support. 

After the'*‘battle of Plassey, Suraj-ood-dowlah mounted a camel, 
and marched all night with 2,000 horse. He reached hfoorshe- 
dabad the next morning. But here all his former frien^j forsook 
him and fled. He remained alone and deserted in his palace. 
But eventually he embarked in some boats, from Bhogwangola, and 
pr opee ded up the river, intending to join M. Law, the French 
general, to ^om he had written to come down from Patna. 

After the .engagement, Meer JaflBer visited and congratulated 
Clive on his victory. They then marched together into Moorshe- 
^dabad ; “and Moer Jafiier took possession of the royal palace. The 
chief men of the city and ofihcers of State assembled there. A 
Durbar was held, and Clive, rising, took Meer Jafiier by the hand, 
and, seating him on the throne, saluted him as Nabob of Bengal, 
Behdr, and Orissk. 

They then proceeded to the treasury, Clive received sixteen 
lakhs of rupecBa(£160,000), and the other members of council a 
fair share. A large gratuity was also paid to the army and navy ; 
and 100 lakhs were paid to the Company for public losses, besides 
large sums to English gentlemen, Natives, and Armenians. 

Vast possessions of land were given to the Company; and the 
French were never again to be permitted to reside in the 
province. ‘ 

The English had, indeed, recovered their misfortunes. By order 
of the son of Meor Jaffisr, Suraj-ood-dowlah was murdered at Moor- 
shedabad, on the very spot where he had so often shed innocent 
blood. ' • ■ ‘ 

i* 

By the treaty with the late Nabob, the English were permitted 
(9th February) to erect a mint, and, as already mentioned,, a fort. 

, * Raised in or ab.oat 1770. ** 
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T^e first English coin of Bengal was struck on. the Idtb August, * 

1767 .* ^ ^ 

Calcutta had sought these privileges for sixty years. 

Wl have purposely refrained from entering into details regarding 
the operations at Flas^ey, as they have been so well told by many 
writers, including Clive himself; but we cannot leav^ this most 
decisive battle without citing Colonel Malleson’s summing up of 
thd* results, as it is clear and masterly, and has not been ^ 
equalled iJy any other Anglo-Indian writer of our time : — 

‘'From the very morrow of the victory the English became 
virtual masters of Bengpl, Bihar, and Orisa. During the century 
which followed but one serious attempt was made to cast the 
yoke virtually imposed by Plassey, whilst from the base it ^avc 
them* a base resting on the sea, and, with proper care, unassailable, 
they were able to extend their authority beyond the Indus, their 
influence amongst peoples of whose existence even Europe was at* 
the time profoundly ignorant. It was Plassey which made England 
the greatest Muhammadan power in the world; Plassey which 
forced her to become one of the main factors in the settlement 
of the burning Eastern question ; Plassey which necessitated the 
conquest and colonization of the Cape of Good Hope, of the 
Mauritius, the protectorship over Egypt ; Plassey which gave to 
the sons of her middle classes the finest field for the development 
of their talent and industry the world has ever known; to her 
aristocracy unrivalled opportunities for the display of administra- 
tive power ; to her merchant^ and manufacturers customers whose 
enormous demands almost compensate for the hostile tarifis of her 
rivals, and, alas ! even of her colonies ; to the skilled artisan 
remunerative employment ; to her people generally a noble feeling 
of pride in the greatness and glory of the Empire* of which a little 
island in the Atlantic is the parent* qtem, Hindustan the noblest 
branch ; it was Plassey,, which, in its conse'quences, brought con- 
solation to that.littlb island for the loss of America, and which, 

* Marahman. CliTe^n ^rt William cost two crores of rupoos— about two millioufi 
atefliog^ • * 
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' whilst, in ^hose oonsequenoes, it has concentrated upon it the env^ 
jgf the other nations of Europe, has given to her children the 
sense 'of responsibility, of the necessity of maintaining a great 
position, the conviction of which underlies the thought of e^.ery 
true Englishman. 

“ Yes ! As a victory, Plnssey was, in its consequences, perhaps 
the greatest "Sver gained. But, as a battle, it is not, in my opinion, 
a matter to be very proud of. In the first place, it was nqt a feir 
'fight. Who can doubt that if the three principal generals'Hjf Siraju 
’d-daulah had been faithful to their master Plassoy would not have 
been won ? Up to the time of the death of Mir Mudin Khfi,n the 
En glish had made no progress ; they had even been forced to 
retire. They could have made no impression on their enemy had 
the Nuw6,b’8^rmy, led by men loyal to their master, simply main- 
tained their position. An advance against the French guns meant 
an exposure of their right flank to some 40,000 men. It was not 
to be thought of. It was only when treason had done her work, 
when treason had driven the Nuwab from the field, when treason 
had removed his army from its commanding position, that Clive 
was able to advance without the certainty of being annihilated. 
Plassey, then, though a decisive, can never be considered a great 
battle.”* 

'fhere is matter enough here to expatiate on, so as to form an 
interesting little volume of itself. Considering the numbers of 
Mahomedans in -our Presidencies, as well as in our Presidential 
Armies, the fact of our being the greatest Mahomedan Power in 
the world, which would-be '‘Members for India,” and others 
interested in our Eastern Empire would do well to “inwardly 
digest,” is a truth worthy of thorough and attentive study ; and 
we shall have no igreat er even tolerable Anglo-Indian statesmen 
while this gravid subject retrains, as at present, neglected and 
unmastered. Tt is the very life-blood of bur Indian policy ; and 
its importance goes on increasing from year to year. Mahomedan- 
ism, like Popery, will ever be a great riddle. The latter, even 
* The iJecisive Battles o/Judia^ pp. i2-73. 
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zealonB Protestants most admit, though redue^d to a «piritaal ' 
power only, has still the principle of life strong within her ; and ;<-«• 
althoogh the Crescent must eventaally give way to the Cross, there 
arc^tainly no very strong signs at present of Islam withering away. 

A well-known writer, in one of the early numbers of the 
Calcutta Review, commences a learned and brilliant article on a 
great " Controversy ” at the time by remarking that “ Mabom* 
medRnism is perhaps the only undisguised and formidable antago- 
nist of ChfSstianity.” And Englishmen should never forget that 
the fourth grand era of Christianity in connection with Mahome- 
danism arose with the dominion of Europeans ‘in India,* who 
certainly have never, to the wonder of the Turk alid Persia% half 
improved their advantages for evangelizing the East. 

Even as to moral and general conduct, England, in the 
eighteenth century, was fearfully neglectful of her responsibility 
in India ; at one time our religion there was almost nil ; and in •> 
both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries astute Mabomedans, 
as well as enlightened Hindus, have too often considered us 
“ spectacles of men without a faith,” or, apparently, “ infidel con- 
querors.” Of course, all this has vastly improved in our time. 
Education and a tolerant Government have tended to show the 
people our virtues and our failings ; while the stern fact remains 
before us of India possessing over 50 millions of Mabomedans in 
her population, against 187 millions of Hindus, and about 14 
millions of other races, including upwards of 1,800,000 Christians.t 
India has truly seen Mahome^n glory and decay ; and while the 
young student from school or college beguiles his leisure hours by 
reading how once the banners of*Islam approached close to the 
Papal See, and " the Crescent, almost within sight of Imperial 
Kome, shone brightly upon Spain, Turkey]! Sicily,” he may 
think that none of his creed, in Asia Europe, evpr enjoyed so 
much peace and security jas he enjoys under tBe Government of the 
British Queen-Empress. 

* ‘‘Tho Mahommedan Oyntroversy .” — Calcutta Review ^ No. VIII., 1846, voli»i?. 

t The total population, in a Btatistical report, is given at 253,891,820. * 
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Truly it is 4>^cult to fully appreciate the si^ificanoe ,of 
■«i£nglaDd*B being the greatest Mahomedan power in the world,” 
so ably brought forward by our distinguished Aii;glo‘lndi^ 
historian as one of the magnifioent results of the Battle of 
Plassey. 

We left ^eer JaflSer seated on the throne of the Three Pro- 
vinces; and a more weak, cruel, and rapacious sovereign could 
, hardly be conceived. He plundered everywhere and everybody, 
especially Omicbund, the Hindu merchant ; having been a chief 
party in cheating him out of thirty lakhs (^£800,000), falsely 
promised him as an indemnity for loss a^ Calcutta. It is pidftil 
to tbivk that, in this wretched business the great Olive was con- 
cerned, on the principle that it is fair to deceive a man who trios 
to deceive others. Cheated and ruined, the “ Hindu friend ” of 
the Calcutta Council went deranged — a melancholy beginning of 
• the British foundation of power in Bengal. It was while Clive 
and the Council were reaping their golden harvest that the second 
war with tlie French took place in the Carnatic, and the famous, 
rash and unfortunate Count Lally appeared on the scene. But we 
must now proceed to another great victory, won by Clive’s Presi- 
dency Army, over the Dutch at Gbinsurah (Fort Gustavus). 

It has been well affirmed that, important as the Battle of Plassey 
was to the English interests, there was another equally so, the 
battle of Biderra,* near Gbinsurah (Gbinsura ) ; for, as Holwell 
remarks, had tlie Dutch gained the victory they would have been 
joined by the “Nawab,” and “not, an individual of the colony 
would have escaped slaughter.” The struggle with the sturdy 
Dutch was brought about in this fashion. Clive ever kept before 
him the wise resolutitfn that, as English power had been estab- 
lished in fiengaf by force, it should be maintained by force ; not 
allowing any .other Europ^n power to^ have a footing in the 
country. * . 

« 

* TWb decisive battle has been admirably de*scribed by Colonel JHalleson. 
BidArra is about midway between Ohandemnjjorc and Chinsnrah-— a position com- 
manding the road to the latter place.'* • ^ 
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In 1768, Il^eer Jaffier (oioknamed Glive’s asB)(>j(rom his^veakneas ' 
and misoondubt, must have given serious trouble to the victor ol!^ 
Flassey. He had brought on no less than three rebellions, all of 
wEi^h had been quelled by Clive, who had also assisted Meer 
Jaffier in the albimportant matter of the projected invasion of 
Behar by the Prince of Delhi, and when two powerhil S^oubahdars, 
in league with the Prince, sought a share of the lower provinces. 
Forsnefe great service, and being relieved from his fears, Meer , 
Jaffier gavb Clive, as a jaghire, the quit-rent which the Company 
had* agreed to pay for the Zemindary of Calcutta, worth three 
lakhs of rupees (£30,000) a year. The Mogul of Delhi created 
Clive an Omrah, or noble of the Empire. ' .. 

After various transactions, Meer Jaffier paid the Governor a 
visit at Calcutta, where he was received with high honours. While 
residing there a large Dutch armament, consisting of seven ships 
with fifteen hundred troops, anchored at the mouth of the Hooghly. - 
They had evidently not come without the consent of the Nabob, 
who had been intriguing for some time with the Dutch" at Chin- 
surah, with the hope of counteracting the influence of the English. 
These intrigues were carried on by various means, a principal actor 
being Ehoja Wajeed, a Cashmere merchant, and former agent of 
the French at Moorshedabad. After the revolution, finding that 
his hopes ftom the English vrere not fulfilled, he determined to 
bring a large Dutch force into Bengal to oppose them. Mr. 
Bisdom, a friend of Clive’s, and Governor of Chinsurah; was very 
anxious for the continuance yf peace, while the head of another 
party, Mr. Vernet, would hear of nothing but war. The English, 
for their own sakes, had just before prevented the Dutch from 
having their own pilots in the river ; letters 4iad, in consequence, 
been sent to Batavia, and a large force askbd for,Vhioh had now 
arrived. • , 

Clive got out of the great dilemma with 'his usual dexterity ; 
and there was only one way of getting rid of the Dutch force, and 
that was by destroying it.* It was the action ol Siva the Destroyer. 
The English and Dutch were at peace ; but, having destroyed Ae 
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French irterests ip» Bengal, it would have been far politic to 
^<>llow the Dutch to remain. Clive, therefore, prepar6d to act— -to 
use his own phrase — with a rope (“ halter ”) round his neck. He 
demanded thatMeer Jaffier should instautly order the Dutch tro^s 
to depart. Clive at once saw through bis tool’s usual artifice for 
delay ; so he determined that the Dutch vessels shoufd not come 
up the river. Although he strengthened the works below Calcutta, 
he was determined not to strike the first blow. At length-the 
Dutch came up to the fort, and at once commenced an Attack, hut 
were repulsed. They then dropped down the river, and landed 
seven hundred European and eight hundred Malay troops, “ who 
marol)pd up by land on the right bank of the river towards Chin- 
surah.” Clive’s European troops were not more than a third of 
those which 'the Dutch had now under their command. The little 
Presidency Army had previously been sent up, under Colonel Forde, 
c to take position between Fort Gustavus and Chandornagore.* The 
Dutch army advanced, and encamped two miles south of Chin- 
surah. 

Forde, one of Clive’s best and tried ofiBcer6,t knowing that 
the two nations were at peace, wrote for a distinct Order in 
Council before he attacked the Dutch. Clive received the letter, or 
note of demand, when playing at cards. Without quitting the 
table, he wrote an answer in pencil : “ Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. I will send you the Order of Council to-morrow.” 
No wonder it Has been said that there is nothing greater than this 
in all Livy. The forces met ; Forde conquered the Dutch, and 
their ambition in India — ^though not of such a resolute nature as 
that of the French — was qucnchbd for ever, ” by the daring genius 
of Clive,” as that of the French had previously been. 

About the safne timtf as Forde’s victory, the Dutch ships in the 
river were captured by the^Knglish ; and so Holland’s great enter- 
prise ended in smoke.' 

Another account of the Dutch armament, of the large fleet 

i 

**TUo Dutch settlement of Ohinaurah lies within three miles of Chandernagore, 

f Who had been so successful iigaiast the J!^orthern Oircars iu September 1768. 
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^hioh arriv^ from Batavia, is that it consis^d of 8ev«n ships, ” 
three of thirty-six guns, three of twenty-six, and one of sixteen 
with 1,100 troops, European and Malay. It was given out that 
tlS^rmament was intended for the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromandel Coast, bi^t had been obliged to run up the Hooghly. 

A man of Glive-’s penetration, however, could not mistake its 
object, which was to take advantage of the breaking up of the 
Mobeoiedan power, and endeavour to supplant the English in ^ 
Bengal.* '‘But even setting this aside, the presence of a foreign 
forbe in the vicinity of Calcutta, of so many European soldiers, it 
is obvious could not be permitted. 

The policy of Clive had been fully carried out. " By vigour, 
decision, and daring,” writes Colonel Malleson, in his account of 
Bidelra, ‘'a danger greater than any which since January 1757 
had threatened the British settlement in Bengal had been en- 
countered and overthrown.” The Colonel also is of opinion that, 
Clive never entertained a doubt of the secret understanding 
between Meer JaflSer and the Dutch. ’ 

Colonel Fordo, immediately after the action, invested Chinsurah 
(November 1759) ; but the Dutch hastened to make an apology to 
Olivo. On agreeing to pay the expenses of the war, he released 
their ships. Soon after these events, in February 1760, he 
embarked for England, rich in glory and money, but with an 
impaired constitution, after his great labours, leaving the Govern- 
ment in the hands of Mr. Vansittart.t 
We have already alluded to^the French Governor’s country house 
at Giretty, where, in 1776, were assembled the beauty and fashion 
of Chinsurah, Chandernagore, Sefampore, and Calcutta. As details 
concerning society and manners give animation.to a picture, we 
shall therefore conclude these few remarlA on Chinsurah and the 
Dutch— whose Indian trade was in its most palmy state between 
1770 and 1780— with tjie following sketch, from a description by 

Captain Stavoripus ‘(February 1770), of a visit by the Dutch and 

« 

* * Nolff on the Right Dank of the Hooghly. • 

^ (Mlinn o/'fhe fiittory oj Dengal. 
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their Director to^'ihe French Governor’s seat of (pretty -The 
4«|)arty set off from Chinsurah at four o’clock, in six carriages, and 
reached the chateau at six, where they were received at the bottom 
of the steps and conducted into a large saloon, in which the 
cipal ladies and gentlemen of Chandemagore were assembled. At 
seven, the putch guests were invited to witness a play in a slight 
building erected for the purpose. After this, a hundred ladies and 
, gentlemen sat down to an elegant supper. The party brokiS'lIp at 
one, and returned to Chinsurah. The entertainments 'at Giretty 
are said to have been little inferior to those of the old Government 
House in Calcutta, where hospitality was the rule ; and, for the 
time,</;he ojQScers of the Presidency Army, with those of the Boyal 
Navy and mercantile services, thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and 
forgot they "were in India. 

There can be little doubt that the famous Commander-in-Chief 
■ and Governor of Bengal was as fond of dancing as any dashing 
young officer under him, and that he had, years before the above 
entertaininent, figured at Giretty in the ball-room. During his fur- 
lough-life (1763), as if not yet perfection in theTerpsiohoiean art, 
we find him learning dancing in Paris “ to please the French ladifis ” 
— thus becoming the daring in love as he ever was the dauntless in 
war. The following interesting facts regarding the elder Pitt’s 
“heaven-bom general ’’ arc still little known ; and they are not to be 
found in Malcolm’s Lt/e of Clive *: — Many of the French nobility, 
who despised all the mercautile class, contemned Clive for having 
been in a mercantile ofiicc ; he forbade all the Company's servants in 
India the use of palankins, and the junior servants the use of even 
an umbrella; he rose early, and’ then executed a good part of his 
business, afterwards breakfasted, and then took exorcise. He was 
rather reserved m company ; he was a great enemy to interlopers, 
and during hjs goverameptf bo issued orders that ail free mer- 
chants should be recalled to Calcutta and should not quit it. Clive 
knew nothing of the vernaculars ; and he would say that if he bad 

* Calcutta Remew, 4 

^ t Shortly before lea?ittg India in 1767. ^ 
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been a lingoi^ be might have believed many of. the lies Ahat were 
toi& him, an^ would never have conquered India for ns. Clive^r: 
the warrior of India, and hie famous historian Onae,*were 
apfibinted writers on the same day. After the battle of Piassey 
be proposed to the authorities the conquest of Chins, in order to 
payoff the national debt!* An East India director once asked 
Clive whether Sir Roger Dowler (Suraj-ud-DowIah) was not a 
barsaat^’ and this w^as considered as good as Lord George 
BentinckV stating that if the price of sugar were raised the 
hundred millions of Hindustan would not be able to sweeten their 
tea. When Clive went home, he was exposed to ‘various insults 
from civilians or military men whom he had offended in Indiiy and 
once, he was obliged to disguise himself three times in one day to 
avoid'the pursuit of some of his enemies. Thus the 4'utare great 
benefactor of officers’ widows for all time, and others who depended 
on the military profession, became for a season the victim of male- < 
volence and scandal. The sense of duty in some men is so strong 
that the wiclder of it is ever sure to make rancorous opponents ; 
and Clive’s regard for duty was certainly not inferior to that of the 
Iron Duke. Before a few remarks on Clive’s Fund — one of the 
greatest boons ever offered to the Presidency Armies of India — we 
must note the principal events which occurred, as affecting Bengal, 
especially as a few great military operations took place, from Clive’s 
departure for England to his resuming power in Calcutta as 
Governor in 1766. ’ 

In 1760 the young Prince, ^son of the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Allum, for the second time invaded Bebar, having been amicably 
disposed of by Clive on the drsf occasion (1768). His father 
having been murdered, he now became Emperoc The English 
and Meerun, the infamous son of Meer «fhffier, Iharched against 
him. This adventurous Emperor, without power or subjects, had 

* The people of Milrshidabea (Moorshedabad) expected to be plundered after the 
battle^ and wera tboreford greatly surprised wrhen no contribution was leried on 
them. Olive remarked that nfhen he entered Moorshedabad at the head of 200 
Europeans and COO Sepoy|, the inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done it with sticks and stonns, * 
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threatened Patne^ which the brave Ratnnarayan put- in a state of 
^defence, and wrote to Moorshedabad entreating that troops mi^ht 
be sent to his assistance. Colonel Caillaud, who bad succeeded to 
the command of the army, was in command of the English titTops, 
which, with the Nabob’s soldiery, made up the force. No better 
argument for the substitution of British for Mabommedan rule can 
be found than in the facts that Meerun had already put to death 
, two of his own officers, and decapitated two of the wome*; cf his 
seraglio with his own sabre. Just as Meerun was setting out on 
this expedition, he ordered two widows, living in obscurit;y at 
Dacca, to be put to death. The Governor of Dacca refused ; but, 
under, pretence of conducting them to Moorshedabad, orders were 
issued to sink them and the boats. And now comes an affecting 
incident, wiiich stamps Meerun with eternal infamy : — J ust ns the 
murderers were pulling out the plugs to sink the vessels, the 
' younger sister exclaimed, “ Ob ! God Almighty, we are both 
sinners and culprits; but we have committed no sin against 
Meerun, ' On the contrary, he owes us everything in this world.” 
Meerun, we are informed, had the names of three hundred indi- 
viduals down in his note-book for murder or execution on liis 
return j but, fortunately, ho never returned. And this was the 
wretched son to whom Meer Jaffier. the lazy, hud deputed his 
power. Colonel Caillaud had requested Ramnarayan not to engage 
the Emperor till he could come up ; but, neglecting this advice, he 
went out and was completely defeated. Patna was defenceless when 
Caillaud arrived with his troops. He wished to fall on the enemy 
immediately, but Meerun said the stars would not be favourable 
before the 22nd of February. “On the 20tb the Empferor attacked 
the united army. Meerun’s fifteen thousand horse were soon 
broken and fied, but Cblonel Caillaud steadily and boldly attacked 
the Emperor, and speedily -routed him. 'I’hc Emperor soon after 
emerged from the bills, and lingered about the country, having lost 
the chance of taking Moorshedabad. Colonel Cailjaud had marched 
down in pursuit of him. The two armies were now in .sight of 
each other, and the English offered battle ^ but, taking a sudden 




panic, the j^peror marched back to Patna, to^jvhioh he* laid close " 
siege. Assistance was now offered him by the Governor of Pus*- 
ueab. The attack on Patna was continued for nine days ; and the 
city was just about to fall, when Captain Enox arrived with a few 
troops. He had b^en sent up by Colonel Caillaud, and had 
marched up from Burdwan in thirteen days. Enoi^feil on the 
Emperor’s troops when they had retired to their afternoon’s nap. 
The«Jtffent was inevitable; and the once hope of Delhi set his* 
camp on^re and ignominiously fled. Soon after a large army 
(16,000 men) from Purneah, under the Governor, arrived, and 
preparations were made to attack Patna ; but Capt^iin Knox, with a 
small force (about 1,000) of European and Native troops, crossed 
the river, boldly attacked, and completely defeated him. 

“This,” writes Marshman, “ was one of the most gallant actions 
fought in this war, and gave the natives the highest opinions of 
the English. It was on this occasion that Bajah Setabroy so* 
distinguished himself by his bravery as to acquire the highest 
praise.”* Clive himself could hardly have done the work better. 
Doubtless he read the despatch with unfeigned delight ; and so 
more laurela were added to those already gained hy the Bengal 
Presidency Army. 

After the defeat the Puimeah Governor joined the Emperor, 
whose watch-words might now have been, “Save me from my 
friends ! ” Caillaud ^nd Meerun followed his steps. The English 
Commander continued the pursuit, although the rains had just set 
in. On the night of the 2nd of July 1760, a terrible thunder- 
storm occurred ; and while Meerun was hearing stories in his tent 
— after the time-honoured Orientrfl fashion — the lightning struck 
him and two of his attendants dead. Colcmel Caillaud was now 


obliged to give up the pursuit, and to retifrn to Patna, where he 
quartered his troops for the season. And so Meerun, the profligate, 
but the main-stay of his’fatlier’s government, never returned. 

Now came the^distress of the English and Meer Jaffier for want 


of funijs ; and, to mefld matters, Mr. Vansiltart resolved to 


% 


# 


* of Bengal, 


15 
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appoint tbe talented and energetic Meer Cossim, .^’ne Nabob’s 
.an-in-law, Deputy in Bengal. Ho had played his part well ; for 
an instance, when the administration fell into disorder^ and the|^ 
troops surrounded the palace and became clamorous for their 
arrears of pay, Moer Cossim came forward and promised to satisfy 
them from ^lis own purse. The English, too, had an expensive 
war on their hands. They bad received large sums unexpectedly, 
.and spent them without thought. In short, Clive was nercr so 
much wanted in India as when he was absent in Europe^' 

Meer Jafficr had sent Moer Cossim on a mission from Mooi^Sd- 
abad to Culoutta, where Mr. Vansittart and Warren Hastings now 
directed the aSairS of the Company. To these distinguished states- 
men his talents became at once apparent ; and it was thought by 
the Governov that he was the only man who could give a' new 
aspect to affairs in Bengal. MeerJaffior objected to the appoint- 
■' ment of a Deputy — was in consequence deposed ; and Meer Cossim 
became Nabob of the three provinces. He was eventually invested 
with the government by the Emperor. 

This important proceeding, as well as British reconciliation with 
Shah Allum, came about in a somewhat strange fashion. 

As soon as the rains of 1760 were over, Major Carnac advanced 
against the Emperor, on the borders of Behar, and completely 
defeated him. After the battle Carnac offered peace, to which he 
very readily consented, and the English Commander paid his 
respects to the Emperor in his camp. 

When Meer Cossim heard of this intercourse he became alarmed, 
and went in haste to Patna. 

Although suggested by Oarnbe, the Nabob was too proud to 
wait upon the Emperor. At length it was arranged that the two 
parties should nieet in the P^nglish factory. “ A temporary throne 
was erected, writes the historian, “and there the Emperor of 
Hindustan, the descendant of Timur, t); fugitive in his own 
dominions, took his seat. Meer Cossim entered, with the usual 
ceremonies, and the Emperor invested hini with the Soobahdary of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and hq promised to pay twenty-four 
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)akh» of topees a year of tribute. The Emperor tbeo set onl 
towards Deni, and Carnao accompanied him to the hanks of 
^ Kuromn^assa. On taking leave of him there, the Emperor offered 
to grant the English the dewanny of the three provinces whenever 
they might desire it»”* 

We should have noticed that, as considerably offering the Pre* 
sidency Army at this period, there was an innate desire on the part 
of'-MserCosstm — fee]iug that all real power in the country remained 
with the^Eoglish — ^to deliver himself from subjection to the Council 
of Calcutta. And the only way to do this was by force. He there* 
fore determined to im^prove his army, and placdd at its head an 
Armenian, a native of Persia — Gurghin Khan,' or Gregory Khan. 
The Nabob’s army was to be disciplined after the model of the 
English ; but, strange enough, this Oriental military genius, once 
a mere seller of cloth, and now a Commander-in-Chief, steadily pur- 
sued the plan of making his master independent of the Englislh 
He manufactured muskets, cast cannon, trained up artillerymen ; 
and the army he commanded was considered the best Native army 
ever seen in Bengal. 

To facilitate his plans, and keep away from the all-searching eye 
of the English, which Clive, though absent, still kept busy, Meet 
Cossim forsook hfoorsliedabad, and made Monghir his capital. It 
was there that the Armenian general established bis gun manufac- 
tory, and the reputation of the town for its muskets was to be 
traced to the ecientifio talent of the young Ardienian — Gurghin 
Khan.t , 

The year 1761 was an unimportant one in Bengal; but, in 
1762, disputes arose between MAr Cossim and the English on the 
subject of duties as affecting private trade. • Both civil and military 
oflBcers had now begun to engage in tbfl latter^ but while Clive 
remained in the country they paid the same du^ as the native 
merchants. . j ' 

They now rQpolved to become free-trad/jra in the strictest sense, 
by paying no duties at ‘all. 

* Marsfuniw. . t Bislory of Benffal. » 

• 16 • • 
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Fierce debates iiklhe Calcutta Council took place, at length 
private^ free4rade seemed to become as important a nratter as the 
conquest or keeping of Bengal. , 

Meer Gossim wanted money, and was obstinate to the last in the 
subject of all duties. And so the authority of jthe Nabob’s Govern- 
ment was destroyed, the native merchants were ruined, and the 
English gentlemen made “ very large fortunes.” 

« The revenues of the Viceroy being diminished, although be-had 
large sums to pay his masters, was of no apparent consequence 
whatever. 

Warren Hastings, of the Council, said, with at least some justice, 
“ that there was no reason why a sovereign Prince, like Meer Cossim, 
should not do good to his own subjects.” The chief of the Dacca 
factory said that such "language was more fit for a Nabob’s Agent 
than for p Member of Council.” To this Hastings replied, that 
** none but a rascal would hold such language.” 

Thus were civilities exchanged in the Bengal Presidenej’ Council 
nearly one hundred and thirty years ago. 

At length it was resolved to send Mr. Aniyatt and Mr. Hay to 
Meer Cossim to insist on his laying the former duties (which he 
had just taken off) on the Native trade. At first there was a 
chance of success; but Mr. Ellis, the violent chief of Patna, 
destroyed all hopes of peace. He (1768) surprised and took the 
city of Patna. But the town was soon re-taken by the Viceroy's 
troops, and' Mr. ‘Ellis and all the Europeans were placed in con- 
finement. Meer Cossim now knew frqm this affair at Patna that 
war was inevitable ; and he proceeded to take his vengeance at 
leisure. Amyatt, when hear Modrshedabad, en route to Calcutta,”' 
was killed in a scufiBe. < 

When news of Mr. Ahiyatt’s death, and of the confinement of 
Mr, Ellis and Jiie companions, reached Calcutta, the Council, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Mr. Vansitta^t and Warren Hastings, 
determined on instant war. 

« 

* Mr. Amyatt bad been dismissed by the Nabob at Jbo interview at Monghir, 
leavtbg Mr* Hay as a hostage for his own officers who were in custody. 
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“Ob, folk an hour of Clive!” was muttej;ed by not a few 
ETuropeans ifi Bengal, on learning the resolution of the Oounoil;-. 
for the Bengal Presidency Army was still indeed very small. ' 

There is no 6ner or truer passage in Sir John Malcolm’s most 
excellent Life of Lord Clive than where it is said of him, on sailing 
from India (25th February 1760), that he left a blank that oonld 
not be filled up. “ It appeared” (to use the strong and expressive 
language of a contemporary observer) “ as if the soul was . 
departing 'from the body of the Government of Bengal.”* Such 
was the vast intrinsic power evinced by the once " merchant’s clerk,” 
who had so raised himself to oelebrity.f 

The majority of the Calcutta Council had ordered the English 
army to take the field. At the same time they determined to raise 
Meer Jaflier, for the sedbnd time, to the throne, on hie agreeing to 
the imposition of duties on the native trade, and the private trade 
of the European gentlemen to be exempt. So the old man of . 
seventy-two, scarcely able to move for the leprosy, left Calcutta, 
and accompanied the English army to Moorshedabad, his old 
capital. Meer Gossim had token the utmost pains to discipline 
bis troops, and, as before remarked, they were the best that any 
Native prince in Bengal ever possessed ; of course, all owing to 
the great military talent of his General-in-cbief, Gurgbin Khan, 
the Armenian. The war, however, did not last long; owing to 
discord among the Viceroy’s generals, his troops were defeated at 
Culwa on the 19th July 1763, and on the 24th the English, after 
storming the lines constructed for the defence of the city, took 
Moorshedabad. A distinguished officer who commanded the 
troops, Major Adams, at length discovered ‘the Soubahdar with his 
whole force drawn up (2nd August) in the plain pf Geriah. The 
troops are said to liave presented the aspect of a European army. 
They were brigaded, clothed, and accoutred in the English style, 
and “ supported by a fine train of artillery.’^ There were 20,000 
horse and 8,CKX), foot ; but to oppose this force Major Adams— a 




^ Mmoin0' Lml CUvUf rol. li, p. 143. 
t Lord BrougUftiU) in JJvcs of Emin&mt Statesmen. 
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'Sir Cbarlea Napier „ofhifl day — had only 8,000 men. ^ho Major 

zsded them on most, gallantly, however; the assailants carried every* 
thing and the native warriors fled, abandoning all their artillery 
and provisions. 

Colonel Malleson has described the battle oC “ GbAriah in his 
usual graphic style, telling us that the village, about a mile distant 
from the scene of action, gave its name to the plain. We learn 
,also that Major Adams, assisted by Major Garnao, placed bis 
Europeans, composed of the 84th and Bengal European 'Regiment 
(the present Royal Munster Fusiliers), in the centre, “ with three 
battalions of sipabis on each flank, the guns in the intervals, and 
one baj^talion of sipdhis as a reserve. The action began with a 
discharge of artillery from both sides. Under cover of this, the 
infantry advanced, and the European troops, in the centre, were 
soon engaged ” with the enemy. This additional triumph of the 
oBengal Presidency Army was immediately followed up by a really 
decisive battle. Meer Gossim had thrown up a strong entrenchment 
at U'ndwah Nala, near Rajmahl, and thither his troops now retreated. 
Baring these transactions he had remained at Moogbir ; but he now 
resolved to join his army. Before leaving Mongbir, in a fit ol 
brutality, the Nabob put to death all his native prisoners, including 
R^jah Ramnarayan, the former Governor of Patna. He was 
drowned in the river *' with a bag of sand ” ; and two wealthy 
bankers (setts) were brought out and thrown from a tower of the 
Fort of Mcnghit into the river. The boatmen as they passed along, 
says Marshman, continued long after to point out the spot where 
the unfortunate men perished. After these vile murders, Meer 
Gossim joined bis army at U'ndwah N Ala. Early in October the 
English attacked his. camp, and completely defeated him. This 
entrenched camp on the- U'ndwah was so strongly enclosed between 
the river, the mountains, and a swamp, that its reduction detained 

* This^ spelluig of " Gh” would Reem to be goaolally applied to GhorUb, tbe 
pirate Aagrie’s stronghold, eoatb ol Bombay, already alluded tc. It it tfaue epelt 
by Mftlcolm, Maoaolay, Qleig, and other writers. XBe battle in the plain of Bengal, 
above no0ced, is epelt by Marebman, Innee, and others,; " Gerhd),’' which We hare 
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the army a^rly a whole month. One historian jirrites : ‘‘Jin the end ' 
it* was surpril^ed and carried; after whicli Meer Gossim never again 
attempted to face his adversaries in the open field.” Bat for a full 
'and vivid description of this battle, we must refer our readers to the 
pages of Malleson,* who thus sums up the grand result: — 

The battle of Che U'ndwah N&la “ was one of the most glorious, 
one of the most daring and most successful feats ot arms ever 
achieved. It was, in every sense of the word, a most decisive 
battle. Adams did not merely defeat the army of Mir £dsim, he 
destroyed it. The blow bad been so great that a- rally henceforth 
was impossible. In one morning, with an army *5,000 strong, of 
whom one-fifth only were Europeans, Adams had.8tormed a position 
of enormous strength,, defeated 40,000 and destroyed 15,000 men, 
captured upwards of a hundred pieces of cannon, and so impressed 
bis power on the enemy that they had no thought but flight.” 

And again, as regards the hero of the war : ” In little more than, 
four months Major Adams had begun and brought to conclusion 
a campaign which did more than confirm -the advantages which 
Clivo had gained for the country by the victory of PlaB8ey.”t We 
must now retrace cur steps in the drama. A day or two after 
Meer Gossims defeat at U'ndwah Nata, he retired to Monghir; but 
finding he was unable to oppose the English army, which was in 
pursuit of him, he fled with bis troops to Patna. The English 
gentlemen, it is said, who had fallen into bis hands, be dragged 
along with him. The second day after leaving Monghir, his army 
was encamped on the banks of the Rewah. Suddenly there was a 
commotion in the camp ; everyone seemed eager to cross the river ; 
then some men were seen carrying a dead body across the fields to 
he bnried. It was the body of the General-i^j-Chief, Gurghin Ehan, 
and it was “ the Nabob’s pleasure.” Three or fear Moguls bad 
ruslted into his tent, towards the close of the d&y, and put him to 
death. The Nabob had been told that his able and scientifiio 
General was a traitor. ” Within twenty-four hours after,” writes 

t 

* Fol* full Aocount flee iMcisim Uattk^ of Indi% p. 161-164, 

PP- 171-172, 
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Marshma^, “ Geoi;ghin, the Armenian General, was A corpse."* 
Meet Gossim now fled in haste to Patna. Adain» immediately 
marched and laid siege to Monghir, which the Soubahdar had (as 
before stated) made his capital, and which was now found strongly 
fortified. After nine days of regular operations the place capitu- 
lated, which threw the Indian chief into a dreadful paroxysm of rage, 
and he found that he must leave Patna and quit the country. His 
hatred towards the English being intense, he resolved, before he 
left, that all his prisoners should die. He had already given notice 
that on the advance of the British troops he would murder all his 
captives. A former sergeant in the French service, now serving 
Meer Gossim, became the executioner. He proceeded with a file of 
soldiers, who fired upon the defenceless men, and put them all to 
deatH), with the exception of Dr. Fullarton (or Fullerton), who* was 
spared on account of his medical skill. Forty-eight English 
(gentlemen, including Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay, and Mr. Luahington 
— members of Council — and a hundred and fifty soldiers, fell 
in this terrible massacre at Patna ; perhaps only equalled by that 
at Gawnpore during the great Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 

Patna fell into the hands of the English on the 6th of November 
1768. At the investment the garrison bad been reinforced with 
10,000 men, and the defence supported by strong bodies of irregular 
cavalry. There was a vigorous resistance ; the garrison took one 
of the English batteries and blew up their magazine, yet in eight 
days a breach was effected and the place token by storm.f Meer 
Gossim fled to the Soubahdar of Oudb for protection ; and thus 
ended a short and decisive war, well conducted, and adding greatly 
to the glory of the Bengal Presidency Army, as well as to that of 
the British name ^throughout the presidencies of India. 

After the flight of Meer Gossim there was great discontent 
among the British forces. At the Soubahdar of Oudh's court the 
fugitive Viceroy of Bengal was well received ; but Snjah Dowlah 
bad then a still more illustrious refugee, one who Ijore the mighty 
name of the Great Mogul. Snjah, with a ^iew to his own interest, 

» * History of BenyaL History of British India, 
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undertook t&vsapport the Viceroy’s cause ; and at )ength these three 
disUnguished tpersonages marched, with united force, to attack the 
British army. Our troops were then very ill prepared to sdstain 
so formidable an encounter. 

We read that the ^troops, composed in a great measure of 

foreigners and sepoys, complained that, after s&ch a series of 

brilliant victories, they were left not only without reward, but 

suffering severely from the climate and scarcity of provisions. 

The later "days of batta, prize-money, and good rations were yet 

far distant; so no wonder at the discontented state of our forces. 

* 

They broke forth into o^en mutiny ; numbers even separated from 
the main body. Major Gamac, who had now assumed thf, com- 
mand, not feeling himself in a position to undertake offensive 
operations, waited the attack in bis camp near Patna. The soldiers, 
when engaged in battle, it is pleasing to relate, forgot their 
mutinous propensities, and only thought of duty. The utmost 
steadiness prevailed, and, after a protracted conflict, they com* 
pletely repulsed the enemy, though, from extreme fatfgue, they 
could not follow up a pursuit. Sujah Dowlah was obliged to 
retreat into Oudb. 

In May 1764 Major Hector Munro assumed command. He was 
a bold and enterprising officer, and was determined to follow up 
the advantages gained by bis predecessors. He flrmly resolved to 
put down a spirit of insubordination which began to lurk in the 
Native army. A battalion of sepoys having left the samp soon 
after he bad joined, he ordered them to be pursued and brought 
back, when he had twenty-four of the ring-leaders “ blown from 
the mouth of a cannon.” No dfspositioa to mutiny was thence- 
forth manifested. • • 

It may be safely affirmed that bad theiB been*one Gh‘ve and a 
few Hector Munros during 1867, the ^reat Indian ^mutiny would 
have been far sooner stamped out. But too* long peace is apt to 
produce — especially in India— a foolish security, and consequent 
serious danger, for whioft we must ever be prepared, reoolleeting 
Clive’s immortal wordb ; ‘’We won India by force, and must ever 
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be prepaid to keeip it by this stem, yet uaaToidable,^xiIi&ry ! ”* 

“Olobe-trottera’' and so-called “ peace-makers’' m^^ argue to\be 
contnury; butt ii^ the latter possess a more ready and 
dangerous food for war than the well-conducted and well-disciplinel 
regiments of the Queen-Empress. 

On the 28rd of October Munro met die troops* of Oudh at 
Buxar, aui^ completely defeated them. During retreat they lost 
an immense quantity of stores, and 180 pieces of ariillery. The 
Emperor had already made overtures to Major Carnao, which he 
did not think proper to accept ; these he now renewed, complaining 
that Sujah Dowlah had treated him with indignity. Major Munro 
gave a favourable answer, and only delayed the final acceptance of 
his proposals till they should receive the sanction of the Presidency, 
which was readily granted. The Mogul now marched under the 
banner of his allies. An arrangement was made with the Vizier 
, after the victory. As for Meer Cossim, to whom Oudh had given 
an asylum, he was eventually plundered of his treasures and 
allowed to escape. Throughout the Bengal Presidency, and espe- 
cially in the army, it is well said that, “ by his horbarities,” about 
as atrocious as any to be found in Indian history, “ he forfeited the 
interest which his spirited conduct and hard treatment would other- 
wise have excited.” The Nabob never troubled Bengal again, 

Meer Jafficr, having been raised to the throne a second time, as 
was to be expected, found it impossible to pay the sums which he 
bad promised to the English. He was now well advanced in life. 
The leprosy gained ground on him, and he expired at Moorshed- 
abad in January 1765, at the age of seventy-four. The Delhi 
Emperor should have Appointed bis successor, but, as he had 
neither means nor authority, the English did as they pleased. 
The members Council, as usual, received large sums of money 
from Nujun-ood-dowla, the son of Meer JafBerjf aud so they 
made him Nabob. Thus, as in English bfstory we read of King- 
makers, so in Indian we have bad Nabob-makers, who too often 
" fleeced ” their poor kings of a day. • 


# 


t By Aiuflny Begm. 


♦ Memoirs- 
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It may befell (o oonolode this chapter — ^wbii^^we hara greatly 
diversified, in srder to excite a love of Indian history and geo- 
graphy among students of the present generation, sulg^Dts faf too 
much neglected in educational work — by remarking that the 
fugitive Meer Cossim, from his retreat in the interior of his domin- 
ions, obtained the aid {of a body of Mahrsttas under Mulbar Bao, 
and of Shazee-ud-deen, who were once the most powerfuf adherents 
of the Mogul throne. ^With such mighty auxiliaries he hoped to 
make another stand against the victorious English. But Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who held the temporary command, laid siege to 
Allahabad (1765), which, ^ as soon as a breach was‘efieote4 sur- 
rendered. Carnac, now raised to the rank of General, succeeded 
him, and advanced to attack the army of the Vizier (of Oudh), 
which*was completely defeated, and the prince compelled«to abandon 
all bis dominions. In this, what has been styled "a splendid 
British campaign,” the Bengal European Regiment was ever to the 
front, and Major Innes has done wisely in giving at the beginning 
of his work a table of ” War Services,” of more than usual 
excellence. The dates of the various actions fought may be seen 
at a glance, from the capture of the Fort of ” Baj-Baj ” (Budge- 
Budge), re-capture of Fort William, Calcutta, and capture of the 
Fort of ” Hugh ” (1767), down to the siege and capture of Luck- 
now (1858), numbering over eighty actions, battles, expeditions, 
sieges, and other brilliant operations.^ The Madras and Bombay 

* . 

* Alter pemaing aiich a list of services, few will bo disposed to quarrel with the 
author ol the History of the Ueiujml Eawpcxin Regiment (the Koyal Munster 
Sweiliers) for putting on hia title-page, ** How it Helped to Win India.” From one 
hundred years of glory we take tho follc^ing fact^; — Battle of Plassey, 1757 ; 
Battle of Ooudore, 1758; Occupation of Bajahmundri; Capture of tho French 
Position at Karsurpore; Storm and Capture of the %ench J^'ortresa of Masuli- 
patam ; Belief of Patna, 1759 ; Defeat of the Datoh<,at Chandernagore ; Battle of 
Bederra against the Dutch; Defence of Patna, 17G0; Defeat of the Emperor of 
Delhi at Belkoss ; Belief of Patna; Battle of Beerpore; Battle against Shah Allim 
and tho French at Suan, 3761 • Battle of Maniee, 1763 ; Jfntwah ; Geriah ; Caplnre 
of the Fortided Position at Suti ; Storm and Capture of Uhdwah Nala ; Capture of 
Monghyr ; Siege am^Oapture of Patna; Defence of Patna, 1764 ; Battle of Buxar ; 
Assault of the Fort of Chunar^ Storm of tho Nawab Vizier’s Camp near Benares; 
Capture of tho Fortress of Allahabad* 1765; Capture of tho Fort of Chqpur; 
Action at Karrah; Battle of Balpi ; JBattlo of Kutra, 1774; Battle ol Pattd;a) 
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Presideimy amigf also, in the services of their fi;<it European 
regiments, with the admirable and devoted artillerj^ and engineers 
of thb thre^ Presidencies of India, in like manner furnish immortal 
rolls of victories won, the actions in thorn affording bright examples 
of Anglo-Indian and Native heroism and devotion, not excelled in 
the histories of the ancient and modern world. 

178 J ; Capture of the Fort of Bridgo*ghup, also in that year. The regiment now 
went again to the Madras Presidency, to be employed, in the war against Haidar 
Ali in the Gamatio/' 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ODE INDIAN ARTILLERY — LORD 

CLIVE AND THE ARMY. ® 

% 

0 

t 

Looking at the progress -which has been made in Artillery science, 
as well as in the quantity and quality of the material in our day, 
it is interesting to go back upwards of two hundred and fifty years 
and think of the artillery of that army which, originating in a 
few gunners’ crews and factory guards/' had, before the Bengal 
Sepoy Mutiny, " swollen to that gigantic and well-disciplined host 
known as the Company’s army/’*" 

At the Armegon factory, on the coast of Coromandel, in 1628, 
the garrison consisted of twelve pieces of ordnance and twenty- 
eight soldiers, of what arm does not appear, but it seems probable 
that they were trained as Infantry, and also " to work the guns in 
time of need,” Mr. Day, the enterprising mercantile chief of the 
factory, must have had the greatest confidence in his artillery, as 
we thus find ns many guns as a few more than half the number of 
the garrison. When, in 1640, be removed the factory to Madras- 
napatam, just thirteen years before Fort St.^ Cleorgb (Madras) was 
raised to the rank of a Presidency, he was employed in the 
very natural and useful jvork of raising a fortification ; and, in 
1644, the early inhabitants of Madras must have hailed with joy 
the landing of thirty recruits and a considerable number of 

• Bogbie’s Hi»1ery of iM) ifrrrt'res o^' lAe Madron Artillery (Madna 1852). \ 
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ordnanoQ and iptlitar; stores, with the promise of*^tweoty more 
“ recruits " in the following year.* t 

£^en sixty-seven years after this, we find the grat|d deficienpy 
with the artillery to be in draught cattle, of which there were none 
available for the attack on the fort of Badge^budge, already narrated ; 
and, in consequence, the two field'pieces and a tumbril with the force 
were drawn by the troops themselves. Even Clive, who could 
fight with anything, complained (January^ 1757). not only of the 
want of draught cattle, but of the guns being moiinfed on wrong 
carriages, with neither tubes nor portfires ! ”t Now, at the clbse of 
1889, we all know of the splendid equipment of our batteries of 
arti][ery in India, and read with pride and satisfaction that our 
Indian Artillery for the ensuing year is fixed at 12,375, with 6,578 

r 

horses. > 

Truly, in such an all-important matter as Artillery draught, 
when in a country swarming with bullocks (as has sometimes been 
the case at later periods), there were none available, toil, in the 
strictest ‘sense, has bhilt on toil, and age on age improved 1 
Colonel Camao has already remarked on the formation of com- 
panies in our Indian Artillery ; but we now hope to present a few 
more interesting notes on its origin and progress. 

While writing this “Continuation,” Alexander III., Czar of 
Bussia, has just celebrated the introduction of Artillery into Russia 
five hundred years ago. It may, therefore, be pardonable to remark, 
that as ‘the Czar believes the Artillery branch of the Russian 
Army would distinguish itself, in case of need, as highly id the 
future as it has done in the past, the same may be said of 
the Indian Artillery, •which, Bong before it came directly under 
the Crown, had attaiiied a state of great perfection. 

The first oolnpany bf Bengal Artillery, we axe told, was raised 
in 1749 ; the orders were received, it is believed, from Bombay, 
then the chief piesrdenoy. A company was ordered, at the same 

* la lS90-dl, s oompaay of Enropeu Artillery and a troop of horse ooastltnted 
a part of the gKrrison of Fort St Qeoige ; and itf the same year Fort St. David, 
neat ,pn4daivre, was hnitt. ^ 

* t thinks their equipment may b«ro been left on board the Sali^wy, 
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dme, At eafi^prestdency, in the Gonrt of DirecVvrs’ genortl ktteir ^ 
of fTtli June 4748. A copy of the warr&nt for that at Madras 
will be foi\nd in the Artillery Reeordt for October 1848, and for 
Bombay, in one of a series of papers entitled “ Three Years’ 
Crleanings,” which appeared in the E.I. United Service Journal 
in 1888 ; the* entire warrants are too Toluminons for insertion. A 
similar one was most probably sent to Bengal, but all records 
perished when Oalcuttp was taken. Admiral Boscawen was re* . 
quested to *5apply sneh aid in raising the companies as be could 
sparb from the 6eot, for ganners; and the master* gunner was 
appointed to the Boajbay company. The companies were to be 
completed as early as possible, and all the gun-rbom’s crew, who 
were qualified, were to be Incladed. , 

The “ gun-room’s crew ” appears to have been the denomination 
given to a certain number of men set apart for the dutie|of the 
artillery; their officers were called gunnera, gunner’s mates, Ac., • 
and combined the magazine duties with the more properly called 
duties of artillerymen. 

The new company was to consist of one captain, one second 
captain, one captain-lieutenant, and three lieutenant fireworkers; 
four sergeants, four corporals, three drummers, and one hundred 
gunners. This list slightly differs from that already given.* 
There is also a discrepancy in the dates of formation of the 
Bengal and Madras artilleries, as well as in the pay of the com* 
panics. In a Minute of Council, dated Fort St. Gborge, 1755, it 
is written : — “ Artillery Companies, conformably to the Orders of 
the Hon’blo the Court of Directors in their Letter dated 15th 
December 1752.” Here the captoft reoeivdh £200 per annum, the 
first lieutenant £100, and the second and third £9Q> The sergeants 
received 2s., and the gunners Is. fid. a day.T But*let us return to 
Captain Buckle. , 

In an old and rather curious volume of travels in India, entitled 

* Page ISl. In the lilt of salariee, Oaptaiu Bucklo puts down ^ “ OaptSia 
and Chief Engineer at ” £200 pdt annum. 

f Beghle. —Captain Bno^o hae a Captain, Lieutenant, and Director ef LaU|pi- 
tory at A 100 per annum. * 
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Account the '^mde in India, by Charles Lockyer/jpnblisbed in 
1711, and relating to a period a little antecedent 1;-^ this date,' we 
8nd & notice of the “ gun*room crew ’* at Madras, with the rates of 
pay received by the different grades, 

“ The garrison,” he writes, “ consists of about 260 European 
soldiers, at ninety>one fananis (;£! 28. 9d.) per month, and 200 
topasses, or Black Mongrel Portuguese, at fifty or fifty*two 
fanams a month. The ‘ gun-room crew ’ is about twenty expe- 
rienced Europeans to manage the guns, at 100 fanams per month. 
The Captains are paid fourteen pagodas per month, Ensigns ten 
pagodas. Sergeants five pagodas, and Corporals the same pay as 
the gun-room crew. Chief gunner of the inner fort, fourteen 
pagodas; gunner of the outworks, twelve pagodas; and their 
mates in proportion.” These rates of pay appear to be sufiSoiently 
liberal, seeing that, at that time, the Governor had only i£200 per 
annum salary, and i^lOO gratuity ; the councillors had from .£100 
to j£40 per annum. Senior merchants drew f 40, junior merchants 
£30, factors j£16, and writers £6. There were in those days at 
Madras, ” two ministers ” at £100 per annum each ; one surgeon 
at £36; two assay masters at £120; one judge at £100; an 
attorney general at fifty pagodas (gratuity) per annum ; and a 
scavenger at £100. The scavenger, it would seem by this, ranked 
above the Attorney General ! and, as we are told that “lawyers are 
plenty, and as knowing ns can be expected from broken linen-drapers 
and other, cracked tradesmen, who seek their fortune here by their 
wits,” we cannot be surprised that the legal dignitary was in no 
very high repute. 

“ This by way of digression, as Mr. Lockyer says at the end of 
a passage, whiclj is mpch more to our purpose. He complains that 
the European scldiers were a shabby-looking, stunted set of men, 
because the Company would only enlist Protestants, “ I wish,” 
he says, “ for the boiraar of the English nation, they would decline 
sending such dimiuutive, dwarfish, crooked recruits as of late have 
gone to supply their settlements. To say no better could be had 
injtime of war is an evasion my own experience proves altogether 
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ligbt; for stboe ’Us nO matter wbat ooantrjr iti Europe tbe; are of, 
letWt three oeptaine be sent to Ireland, in less than three montha 
Jbey ooui^ raise a regiment of picked fellows, who wonld be able 
to do them service ; besides, they look like men, which is enoi^gh 
for them at Fort St. peorge. Objecting to their religion looks 
like partiality ; for the topaeses in India are all of tbe^ame prin* 
ciples. The Queen's officers list none but Protestants to serve in 
her troops, wherefore ^le country is quite overrun with lusty men 
who are reddy to starve for want of emplof This exclusiveness 
continued to a much later date. 

One more passage, boqever, must we give from the old volume 
before us, if only to show how little change the ‘character the 
European soldier in India has undergone in a period pf nearly, a 
century and a half. ‘*I^ew House is the soldier’s lodging and 
scene of many a drunken frolic. It fronts the main guard qpd has 
a strong battery on the other side against the river. One company 
at a time sleeps in it, of whom a corporal and two soldiers walk the 
streets every hour in the night to suppress disorders and apprehend 
any who cannot give an account of themselves. Pay-day comes 
once a month, wlten they 'll be sure to have the enjoyment of the 
few fanams left them by their creditors; their debts, if within 
due bounds, are all cleared at the pay-table. Every one keeps 
his boy, who, though not above ten years old, is procurer and 
valet de chamcre for seven or eight fanams a month.” One need 
not look for a more accurate description than this orthe European 
artilleryman of the present day. Fortunately our artillery officers 
of the present day are very different from the occasional pictures 
we find of them in the writings of* the last century. Let us see 
what they were when Colonel Pearse took command of the corps. 
According to Captain Buckle, on the death *of Major Kindersley, 
28th October 1769, Lieutenant-Colonel, Pearse succeeded to the 
command of the regiment,.and, as its organisatibn is much indebted 
to that officer, it is fortunate that we are able to quote from letters 
to his early friends his record of the state in which he found it 

“ When I first came Into command of the corps I was astonish^ 
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at the igtforanoe o^all vbo oompoBed it. It was a oomi^ pfaotloe 
to make way midshipman who vas discontented with the Indl&n 
shipa an officer of artillery* from a strange idea that a knpwledge of 
navigation wonld perfect an officer of that corps in the knowlege 
of artillery. They were almost all of this ^lass* and their ideas 
consonant rto the elegant military edocation which they had 
received. But, thank God, I have got rid of them all but seven ! *’ 

We are still further informed : — ^The strange idea above referred 
to appears to have affeoted the Home Government at a still earlier 
period, as, on the first formedon of Artillery companies, " saoh 
assistance as the fleet could spare ” was, given. To this idea are 
we indebted for many terms which have hung about the corps till 
th^ prescntr day. Our tindals, lascars, serangs, cossibs, all came 
from the nival nomenclature, and their etymology would most 
probably be found in the Portuguese dialect, which has retained 
its influence on shipboard. From the same fountain of “ English 
(not) nndeflied ’’ must have been drawn the " bankshall,*’ a name 
by which our gun-sheds ore known throughout the regiment, but a 
term of considerable mystificaUon to the uninidated.* 

Various improvements wereefieoted by Colonel Pearse, especially 
in the materiel of the Corps of Bengal Aitillery. The “ Scientific 
Corps ” now formed as important a part of the social circle in India 
as it did in the Presidency army. The Calctilta reviewer of 
Captain Buckle’s History happily selected a passage for his 
readers, fa which there is a picture of the artillery officers in regi- 
mentals, and a glimpse of certain so,oial usages during the reign of 
Warren Hastings : — 

“ At this time the hfead-quarfers of the regiment were quartered 
in Fort William, moving out daring the cold months to a pracdoe- 
ground at SuHteah, nearly opposite the western mouth of the 
Circular Canal ; the pov^der- works were between the canal and 

^ Calcutta Heview^ No. XXIV., Docombor Reviow of CapUin Backless 

of the Bemjal AriUkry. This famouB uailitary work, after tbe dentb of 
H» gifted and lamented author, was edited by J. W. Kaye, late lioutenaut Bengal 
Ar^illory, founder of the Calcutta Memew (May 1844), and evoutually Sir John 
KBye,K.0.8.I.,F.B.S. 


0 
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X3otBJ|pore.^ Tbe dress t>f the zegimeat oonsisted of a* blae oOftt * 
fttoed vitb seprle^ «ad oat &wny in dte &sMon of the time ; white 
oloth Wfistcoat aod breeches, with bookies at tbe koe^s, and 
Ifoiters, or balf'spatterdashes, as the;f were (KkUed; red leathern 
belt, with swivels ; .black silk stock, baff gloves, and regimental 
bat, supposed to be a plain cooked hat, in the fashion of Qeotge 
tbe Second’s time. The hair was worn greased, powdered, and 
tied in a queue, false.bair being substituted when the natural wa% 
not long lenoagh.” 

'The hours for parades, and, in fact, for everything, were early ; 
parades were before g^n-fire in tbe cold season; dinners were in 
tbe middle of tbe day, nut only in private bouses, bnt op public 
occasions; and invitations were given on a scale of hospitality 
only practicable in a small society. Tbe orderly-book was tbe 
common channel of invitation used by the Governor-General and 
the officer commanding the garrison. Many such entries as tbo 
following will be found in it : — “ The Honourable tbe Governor- 
General requests to be favoured with tbe Company of 'officers and 
gentlemen belonging to the army now in the garrison of Fort 
William and the Cbitpoor cantonment and the presidency, on Mon- 
day next to dinner, at the Court House, and in the evening to a 
ball and supper. The Governor-General requests that gentlemen 
will not bring any servants to dinner, nor their hookahs to the ball 
at night.” Or, ” Lieutenant-Colonel Wilding presents his compli- 
ments to all tbe officers in Fort William, staff of the garrison, and 
surgeons, and requests their comply to breakfast, and dinner at 
half-past two o’clock/’ 

The great znaidan at Dom-Dulh* was •first used as a practice- 
grouud iu 1776. Captain Buckle gives us the foljowing interesting 
details relative to the growth of that uinp<Jttant sfiition : — 

“ The Artillery, in 1776, appear fir^ to have used Dum-Dum as 
a practice-ground, and to have been ^ncamped there, when, ^eir 
tents being wanted for the use of a brig^e marching to Patna, they 
were ordered into Fort AVilliam, and tliOTr practice cut short, with 
A short anarch from cAjciitta. 

• \ 16 ♦ . 
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one fortnii^t instead of two montbs. In the following year^ how* 
ever, in Deomber, they marobed out with their tends and stores, 
and began tbe practice (as the orders record) by dring a royal 
salute, and after that one of nineteen gnns for the Company.'* 

It is not easy to ascertain what Bum-Dam was previoos to its 
occupation {jy the Artillery. The drat mention made of it is by 
Ormein the account of the action near Omiobnnd’s garden in 1757. 
.He speaks of Clive crossing “the Dum-Diim road”; this road, 
however, was only a cutcbabund, leading to Dum-Dam| the name 
of the place now occupied by Dum-Dum House, the origin of 
which building is enveloped in mystery. It is said to have been 
built hjT a Mr. (of Colonel) Home ; but who he was, or the date, 
cannot be ajjcertainod. Supernatural aid has been called into 
play ; the mctund on which it stands is reported to have been raised 
by some^spirit of the ring or lamp in the course of a single night, 
* and to this day visions of ghosts haunt the grounds. 

At the practice season, tbe officers inhabited the house; the 
men’s tents were pitched in tbe compound, and the natives' in 
the “Montague lines,*' the ground now occupied by tbe Nya 
Bazaar, called , after Lieutenant Montague, the adjutant who 
marked them out. The name is known to tbe present day. 

It was not until 1783 that tbe cantonment was marked out by 
Colonel Duff, who is said to have made, or rather widened, the 
road from Sambazar to Baraset (probably tbe regular road to 
Berbampore), dtad to have planted the avenue of mulseery trees 
now running along tbe southern end o|' the small exercising ground. 

Many villages were scattered over the ground ocoupied by the 
cantonment; their site^ were; phrohased up from time to time by 
Government — tbe last,»that of Deiglak, in 1820.^ Eventually the 
Bengal Artillery *head-qbarte,rs were transferred to Meerut. 

In the year ^774 0olone(, dames, commandant of the Madras (or 

Coast) Artillery, recohimeitded that tbe Artillery practioe-ground 

should be removed from Fbrt St. George to St. Thomas’ Mount, f 

/ • 

# ♦ Ctticutta No, XXIV., December 1849. 

t About tiiufsf milos from Madras. 
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“ in6tea4 ^ the guns firing into the sea” ae had Wtherto been the ' 
oilstom : andwo the Mount became the permanent bead'^narters of 
^ die Madias Artillery. * 

The reduetioa of the Q-olnndaz (Native) battalions of Artillery, 
in 1779, is particulai^y noticed by Captain Buckle in his work, and, 
it has been considered, with much justice and eiOPect. , 

The danger of teaching the natives of India the use of artillery 
was, at the time of which we write, serionsly apprehended. Bnt it, 
is useless* to consider such apprehension “ absurd.” The Sikh 
invasion of British India and the Sepoy mutiny were yet to 
come. Still, it may be interesting and useful to quote Captain 
Buckle's clear views and, in some respects, able reasoning on 
the subject: — • , 

“ Those who feared the native powers training up good artillery* 
men by means of deserters from the British service do npt appear 
to have considered that, without the material, which is provided* 
and kept up at a heavy expense, the best artillerymen would be 
useless ; and that, although artillerymen are taught tfie prepara* 
tion of stores, still very few have that intimate knowledge, which 
only results from constantly handling and making them up, and 
which is in reality found in a much greater degree in the magazine 
workmen — a class who come and go at their pleasure— and appear 
to he little thought of, although the practical information they 
could carry to an enemy would be worth more than hundreds of 
mere well-drilled artillerymen. 

The Court of Directory, however, must be excepted ; for, in 
their warrant (17th June 1748), they direct that ' no Indian, black, 
or person of a mixed breed, n5r any Roman Catholic, of what 
nation soever, shall, on any pretence, be admitted*to set foot in the 
laboratory, or any of the military magazines, either out of curiosity, 
or to be employed in them, or to comejaear them, so as to see what 
is doing, or contained, therein.’ And to stlcb an extent did this 
fear then carry them, that another paragraph runs : * And if any 
person belonging to the company of artillery marry a Eoman 
CathoUo, or his wife'become a Boman Catholic after marriage, «uoh 
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penoB shifi immeiiiitely be dismissed from tbe odmpfmj of wrUl* 
lery, and be obliged to serve the remainder of his tiifte in one of 
the other companies, or be removed to another of the O^mfiany’s 
settlements, to serve it ont there," if the Council tbink fit* ' iind, 
again, in their military letter to Bombay (dth April 1^0), they 
say: 'As it. is very essential that the natives should be kept as 
ignorant as possible, both of the theory and prsotioe of the ariallery 
r branch of the art of war, we esteem it a very pemieious practioe to 
employ the people of the country in working tbe guns ; and, if 
such praoUoe is in use with you, wo direct that in future you attach 
European artillerymen to the service of .the guns, which may 
belong io sipahi corps, and that no native be trusted with any part 
of this important service, unless absolute necessity should require 
it.’ With these views, it is not to be wondered at that the Horae 
Governn^ent should have directed tbe Golundaz to be reduced ; but 
^Indian experience might even then have taught, that no more 
dangerous ally can be found for a native army than a large and 
imperfeotly>equipped aitillery. A native power will hardly bear 
the heavy continued expense required to keep it efficient; or, if the 
state should supply tbe means, tbe want of integrity io its agents 
will divert them from their proper course ; and consequently, in 
the hour of emergency, tbe army is forced to fight a pitched battle 
to protect the unwieldy train of cannon, which becomes an enoum* 
brance instead of a support ; so it had been at Plassey and Buxar, 
and so it has bebn in every general action since. Assaye, Argaum, 
Laswari, Mabidpur would have been^ avoided had there been no 
artillery in the native armies: unencnmbered, they oonld have 
evaded tbe British ; buf tbe necessity of protecting their truns, 
and, perhaps, thetoouddenoe which their presence inspired, mdac«d 
them to try tbe result of *a battle. 

"Instead of. discouraging native powers^ from organising large 
parks of artillery, our l^olicy should have been the reverse, resting 
confident that native parsimony and dishonesty would insure 
inefficiency in that branch." On this ' passage tbs Oadeitiid 
reviewer has some very able comments. * 

, ‘ M ■ ■ ' * 
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Ca|(tiila Sttelde attril^utea io a pareonal Oolond 

P^ktae'*' a aba^B io tbe pateroit; of the " obooxioua 
^ Aa to t^oaa days of party sfaife in the ohiof Presidenoy, of ooune, 
erery great measure was immediately seized upon as a feeder. 

And Colonel Fearse was an intimate friend and pai^ban of 
Warren Hastings, and acted as his second when he fought ^ 
celebrated duel with Philip Francis (Junius). Goldoel Watsion 
officiated for Francis, the "turbulent knight, ”t as Uie great 
OovernorASeneral styled him. 

** As to the alleged reasons,” we read, " for the reduction of tbe 
Golundaz, it is impossible, in these days, not te recognise the 
absurdity of tlie plea. But we are .not altogether satisfied with 
the reasoning. The war in tbe Punjab (1849) has taught*a6 that 
an extensive ordnance corps is not always an encam)[>r8noe aUd a 
disadvantage to a native army. But that without the material of 
artillery the best artillerymen would be useless, is a trutS beyond , 
the reach of contradiction. Sound policy, it appears to us, dictated 
that we should keep the native powers of dndia as mioh as pos< 
aible in ignorance of the means of manufacturing ordnance for 
themselves, and render such of them as were our own allies entirely 
dependent upon us for the material of their artillery. They were 
well content to purchase our old guns ; and so convinced was Lord 
Cornwallis of the wisdom of supplying them from our own stores, 
that, after the siege of Seringapatam, he presented half-a-dozen 
pieces of ordnance both to tbe Nizam and the Peisb^ab. They 
were not the most serviceable guns in bis park ; bat the gift was 
appreciated, and Lord Cornwallis judged rightly, tbot it would 
have tbe effect, for some time to acme, of diverting them from tbe 
thought of making guns for themselves, or^ going to other 
Etaropean craftsmen to make them for their use.”. 

It is curious to note that wherever, in the East, the casting of a 

• • * 

• 

* Inb^ritd^d by Sir Eyr« C<rofe© from Oeneral Clavoriflg^ 
t Warrott Hastings, ** in sUiJpors,’* wrote r— • 

** A bit FranciB, that turbulent knight, 

WhaC then? ’Twee the Borpont that died of the bitel^ \ 
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good bell is performed, the easting of a fair piece of ordaahoe may 
follow. And we specially noticed this fact duri^ the sechnd 
Burmese War, in which some handsome brass guns (oast at Ava) 
were used agmnst us. And we all know that Burma, from time 
immemorial, has been famous for the tone, graceful appearance, 
and general excellence of its bells.'*’ 

The idea of the most scientific Oriental ever being able to turn 
out even a slight approach to an Armstrong, a Whitworth, or a 
' Gatling gun is too preposterous to be entertained for ono moment ; 
so we may ever set our minds at rest regarding the future pieces of 
ordnance of Eastern nations, should they ever be compelled to cast 
or manufacture for themselves.f 

While thus briefly considering the origin and progress of our 
Indian artillery — chiefly with reference to Bengal — every reader of 
Indian history must have observed with pride how very few have 
^ been thdmishaps to, and how many the triumphs of, our artillery in 
action, from Plassey down to the artillery battle of Goozerat. The 
progress of excellence has been slow and sure, and the Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, or the Presidency Artilleries of India, have 
ever deserved well of the nation which reared them* Before 
Plassey, at Budge*Budge, where draught cattle were wanting and 
European gunners bad to play the parts of horses and bullocks, 
two guns were temporarily lost, but they were soon recovered 
by a gallant body of volunteers. At Patna, as has already been 
narrated, we nearly lost a battery ; but such and a few other small 
clouds of insignificant result appear of little consequence in history’s 
bright and advancing prospect. Our tremendous cannonade at 
Plassey, against a body of 60,009 men for a whole day, combined 
with the bravery and endurance of Clive’s small army, drawn from 
the three Presi^ncies, umd the treachery of Meer Jaffier, truly 

* See a little work an Burma ^und Tonquin^ by the present writer, which also 
contains a popular account M Burma — ** Burmese Bolls,” p, 85. 

t Having introduced the honoured name of Armstrong (best known as Sir 
William), it reminds us tliat in the month wo are writing (November) Lord Arm- 
strong, **th6 revolutioniser of modem artillery/’ was bom seventy-nine years 

U 
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deoided tbe fiate of ladia, as already shown, foe we were nearly 
bei&g overu>kel(md — a military danger to which we are ever liable 
in India— by the enemy’s vast host; and then we certainly %ouid 
have lost Bengal, and probably the other Presidencies, for a time ; 
while, without the action at Goozerat ( 1849 ), we might never have 
possessed the mighty Punjab, with its now famous Sikh soldiery. Tbe 
glorious struggles in Afghanistan, and during tbe Bengal Sepoy 
Mutiny, also add splendour to that ligne lumineuse which, from 
first to last, has marked out the Bengal Artillery for fame ; while 
the* names of such mighty men’’ who rose in the corps (each 
great in his peculiar province), such as Sir George Pollock, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, Sir John Kaye; the ever Aealous and able 
Assistant Adjutant*General, Captain Buckle, who may be said to 
have died in harness wliile writing his history or memoirs of his 
distinguished regiment;* and our present renowned Oomapder-in* 
Chief in India, Sir Frederick Boberts, will secure for tbe Indian 
Artillery imperishable renown. We may yet have to chronicle a 
few of its brilliant achievements which live in the page ol history; 
but we must now go back and resume our acguainlance with tbe 
great master in the art of Indian warfare and Indian administration, 
about to re-visit Calcutta to assume the Herculean tasks prepared 
for him by the Court of Directors, whom he had served so faith- 
fully and fearlessly and well. But a word or two is here necessary 
to carry on the chain of oitf historical sketch. With Nujum-ood- 
dowla, Meer Jaffier’s successor, the Calcutta CouncH formed a new 
treaty, and took the military ^efence of the country into their own 
hands, obliging him to appoint a manager of the civil and criminal 
affairs of the state. He begged thdt the profligate Nurdoo Koomar 
might fill this post; but the Council flatly refused, and Mr. 

t • 

* This oxcellent and lamented officer died off Coylon (September ISift), en route to 
England for hie health, whicli was completely Jaroken by the dlmate and hard 
study. The amiable and learded reviewer of his work informs us that it was one 
of his last expressions of earthly solicit ado thattho manuscript of the memoir of the 
Bengal Artillery, on which he had been so long and anxiously employed, should be 
given over to his executor, an old brother officer, to be dealt with as might eeem 
best to him. It was Buc^e’s known wish that the work should be published ;eand 
BO it was given into the hands of the editor, Sir John Kaye. 
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YaasittaTl wrote iu long miaiite, detailing all the orimes of that 
native, and left it **for the guidanee of futuri^ G-overnow.” 
Mahofted IKeza Khan, a relative of Ali Verdi Khan, therefore ^ 
appointed in hie place.* 

The Court of Directors were now aware of tjie evil doings of tlieir 
servants in Jndia, which were neither moral nor remunerative to 
the great Company. They had heard of the war with MeerCossim 
, and the Vizier of Oudh, and of the dreadful ipassacre at Patna, and 
naturally became much alarmed. They feared lest Inditf should be 
lust, and wisely thought that there was no man so likely to dhve 
their conquests os he who had made iherq ; so they begged Lord 
Clive, jvho bad nOw been created a nobleman — a peer of Ireland 
under the titje of Baron Clive of Plussey — by tha King, to go out 
and retrieve iheir fallen fortunes. It is said that the Directors bad 
not trei^ted him after his arrival in. England as he deserved ;t but, 

' with his noble sense of duty, he agreed to proceed to India as 
Commander-iil-Cbief, and Governor of Bengal, “ with full powers 
to act.” lie landed ih Calcutta on the 3rd of May 1766. The 
soul which had been so long wanting in the Presidency Council 
had returned at last ; and impotence, or incapacity, and.rapacity were 
forthwith to die. Although the Court of Directors had exaggerated 
the actual danger of things, still Lord Olive discovered there was 
good cause for alarm. He found the government in the almost 
disorder. The good of the Company aias set at nought by every 
welhto-donnan'in Calcutta; even by the great Members of Council. 
There was neither honour nor hon^ty in the government; and 
“ the name of European,” writes Marshman, “ stunk in the 
nostrils of the people.’* The Court of Directors had positively 
ordered that thair sertrants should take no more presents. Meer 
Jaffler was on his deatll*bed, and the Council did not choose to 
enter the orders on the Oonpcil books; but, on bis death, made a new 
Nabob, and took enormous presents from him. Was ever such 

* Marghmatt. 

t Tbw had mm taken away tlio Jaghire whielf Meet Jafllar had given him. 
Hia^ight to H had been long diftpnted ; and IVtr. Pitt waj very indignant at the con* 
dn<^ of the Binectora. 
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rascality in a goveramcQt subject to a Court of Directors ^eard of 
before t But, the same letter stopping the presentSi it rrasordered 
tliat the prit:ate trade of the Company’s servants should oease. " 

These orders the Council also defied, and got the new Nabob by 
treaty to agree to the old trade, as before, duty-free, Clive 
determined, on his nrrival, to carry the orders of the Birfotors into 
execution.* Sir John Malcolm says truly, thm; never bad an 
individud a more arduops task of reform ; but Clive came to it with 
great local knowledge, with a full acquaintance of the characters 
of those by whom he was likely to be aided or thwarted, and with a 
mind determined at all hazards to execute the great work to which 
he had been called, almost by acclamation.” The once daring 
ensign whom the Oonrt of Directors wrote ont to ” enooitrage,” was 
now a Major*6enerat in the army, and a Companion of* the Bath. 
The Council tried to bully him, as they had Vansittart ; Clive 
was mode of a very different stuff. He insisted that all should 
sign the covenants against taking presents, and those who refused 
were at once dismissed. Some signed, ’others refused and 
returned home; bat, as a natural consequence, all became his 
enemies. As if for a reward on his having put down the miscon- 
duct of the members of Goverument and others, on his journey to 
the Western Provinces, Lord Clive was, on the 12th of August, i 
invested by the Emperor with the Dewanny (grant of all the 
revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa), in order to make peace 
witli the illative states and a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh 
(eventually oonolnded), as vtf was eating up all the revennes; 
this generous act being performed on behalf oi the Company; 
and Clive promised to pay tvvd lakhs * of rupees a month 
(£20,000) out of the revenues to the Emperor. Clive, on 
meeting him at Allahabad, had asked *the fulfilment of his 

promise before alladed to, which was noyigranted.f 'fhe Emperor 

« 

* MarshiQftii* 

t Iti 9 thottgbt worthy of romark that, as the Emjporor was a fugitiTO in his own 
dominions, ho had no atato pii^oantry with him. Before this great event of the 
Dmanny^ Olive had doiomiined to restore Sajah Bowlah oi Oudh to his dominid^, 
having eo^eeived a favourable opinion oi him on a personal acquaintance^ and tanking 
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made ovec tliirty millions of bis subjects with two crores of annual 
revenue (two millions sterling) to the English, l^e Hahomedan 
histofian observes on this events that a business of such importance,, 
which at other times would have required the sending of wise 
Ministers and able Envoys, and much disqussion, was done and 
finished iq less time than would have been taken up in the sale 
of a jackass or a herd of cattle ; and this was the most impor- 
tant event which bad happened to the Epglish since the battle 
of Plaasey. By this magnificent gift they became legally pos- 
sessed of the three great provinces; and the Nabob of Moor- 
sbedabad dwindled to a mere cypher.* 

On, the 7th of September, Clive returned to Calcutta. Private 
txade was now interdicted, and a Commercial Society set up, and 
put down by the Court of Directors. Clive’s Commercial Sociotj’, 
unlike j the universal co-operative store traders of our own timo, 
was confined to carrying on a trade in salt, bcteluut, and tobacco. 
A large duty of 35 per cent, was to he paid to the Company’s 
treasury, and the profits were to bo divided among the whole 
service, civil and military. The then badly paid civilians growled 
apace. The military, on their small pay, became inclined to mutiny ; 
but all discontent was of no avail, for the great Company’s mandate 
bad gone forth that their servants should not touch the internal 
trade of the country. Then, as has frequently been the case in 
our time, it was clearly found that the great expenses of the govern- 
ment in India* had swallowed up all the revenues. And 'the chief 
source of expense, although the most necessary, was the army. 

The strides in five or six years made by the Bengal Presidency 
army to fight the battles of Afiams, Carnac, and Hector Munro — 
and, of course, dn preportion, by the Madras and Bombay armies — 
are really wonderful to* relate. We can hardly believe the state- 
ment of the. European fqyoe in Bengal early in 1759, given by 
Clive a few months l&ter to bis old friend and commander, Colonel 

he woetd be more formidable ae an enemy, and offeetire aa an ally, than the daring 
Mogul. , 

^ Mfrahman. 
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Lawrence. He tells him of the Bnrprise with which he had b^ard 
of Lally’s |etting himself down before Mitdras, “not,” Olive 
BBjB, ” with an intent to besiege it in form, or carry on approaches ; 
if he does, I think he mast be either mad or his situation despe* 
rate; at all events, I ^faope it will be the means of adding fresh 
laurels to those already gained by my dear old friend^” Orders 
had been given to Colonel Forde to join him with his forces, and 
an endeavour was being made to send a complete company of one 
hundred raflk and file from Calcntta. Olive hoped also that Mr. 
Boubhier (local governor and commander-in-chief) would spare 
some men from Bombay. “I enclose you a shoft sketch,” he 
adds, “ of our strength in these parts ; and, considering how joanch 
depends upon keeping up our infiuenoe in Bengal, ypu will say 
there never was a smaller force to do it with.” * 

Stale of the European Force in Bengal, Qt/i Februarg 17S9.* 
Doing Duty. Captains. Liouts. Ensigns. Serjeants. Corporals. Dnimmers.Private8. 

Military ,6 6 9 86 2^ 20 , Sldf 

Artillery .1 8 0 — 5 2 86 

In a letter to General Carnac, dated 6th May 1765, Clive 
observes ; — “ Having met in Council, after some debates, the field 
officers were established as follows: — General Carnac, Colonel 
Smith, and Sir R. Barker are colonels of the first, second, and 
third regiments of Infantry ; Sir R. Fletcher,! Major Peach and 

* It is interesting to compare the small force here given, for 176h, with the 
grand armies wo now possess in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in 1889, Of the 
European Army, in 1885-8(), tliero wire, in Bengal r— Royal Artillery, 261 officers 
5,948 non-commissioned officers and privates, total 6.209; Cavalry, 144 officers 
2,724 nan-commissioned officers and privaWs, total ; Royal Engineers, 204 
officers ; Infantry, 928 officers, 28,294 non-commissioned officei’S and privates, total 
29,222; Invalid and Veteran Establishment, 9 officers, S^non-cf^missioned officers 
and privates, total 14 ; Staff Corps, 445 officers ; Genefal List, (Cavalry, 24 officers; 
Getioral List, Infantry, 86 officers ; Unattached Officers, 1 officer; General Officers 
unemployed, 18* Total Euroijean Army in Bengal, 2,120 officers, 86,9Tl non- 
oommissioned officers and privates; total 39,091. Natives Army in Bengal, 66,827. 
Total of European and Native Army of British India, «ay, 189,000. 

f Whereof 140 arc necruits. 

i This gallant officer, with the first brigade, garrisoned Monghir. He also com* 
mandod the troops at the fujipous battle of Kalpi, 21st May 1765. Sujah Dowl^, 
though defeated in sucoossivo battles, and driven beyond his frontier, still held out. 
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cCbapmfi, li«;atei)«nt»ooloneIs ; Majors Obampion snd 
Stibbart. aa^ors.** What would Clive, so counted witfi the 
ranKs held by bis field officers, headed by the one genend, have 
done, bad be been able to select from the nomerons ‘‘aptive’^ 
generals of the present day ? In his perplexity of numbers, bow 
many wi^pld be have taken-— bow many passed over? Clive 
appears to have thought highly of Major Champion, and was 
anxious for his advancement.'^ He alsq; writes to tlie Oeaeral 
regarding Madras and Bombay: *‘I desired the Board would 
order those paragraphs relative to the power of the Committee to 
be transmitted to the chiefs and counoi) of the subordinate settle- 
ments, to the ‘commander-in chief of the army, and to the two 
f^residencips of Madras and Bombay, that they might know what 
powers the Committee were invested with.” Lord Olive, Verelsf, 
Sykeg, and Sumner were clearly to have it all their own way ; and 
no one, save “ the heaven-horn general,” was to interfere with the 
army, which, beyond all question, was correct. 

We must now pass on to one of the most serious events of his 
wonderful career, a state of mutiny, or, at least, military insnbor- 
dinatioa, in the great body whose interests he had samucli at heart. 
Before doing so, however, it may be interesting to give a letter 
written by Clive seven or eight years before, or after the battle of 
Plassey, on the occasion of the division of the spoil among the 
officers of the army and navy, and the remonstrance of those of 
the army, fdr his having, in their opinion, too much favoured 

Having collected hie scattered troops, ai^ obtained a reinforoemont from the 
Mahrattas, he formed an army, with which he again ventured to face General 
Caraae. The General had groat oonfidenee in Sir It. Fletcher, and bad appointed 
him to command the trooj^s in the field. The battle of Kalpi was fonght on the 
21 et of May (1765), the Mahrattas having appeared in great 'force on the plain, 
offering battle. “By a*jqdiciou8 manceuvre,” writes Major Innes, “our Cavalry 
and Infantry encircled the enemy, whilst our Artillery oonoentrated its fire on his 
positioB with such effect that, with their front and both flanks threatened, they 
wore forced hfck into a morasf, and ground intersected by deep ravines, which com- 
pletely crippled the mowmentsof the Mahmtta army, formod'mostiy of cavalry. 

See JUittory of tie Bengal European Regimeni, p. 221. 

* Begarding this pfflcer*s unknewn merits. Cljve writes, 'with reference to his 
standing next in rank to eolonel “ Major Champion ie satisfied with an assurance 
irott me, that whatavm* the Direeton ahall order oa that hmd ahaB be complied 
dive, vol. !J., p. 820. % ' 
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Admixal aod the fleet, will ebaar, in an intahent 

defrae, the clfraeter of the n^n, bis ^plehdid dedieioii, add bow 
, fit he i^jfco qoell the deadly spirit of mnriny. ; ' ' 

" OeNTLSUBNj 

have' reeeived both yoor remonatranoe |Qd itmtest. 
Hod you eoBsolted the dictates of yonr own reason, thoi» of 
jnstioe, or the respect^ue to yoor commanding officer, I am pr- , 
soaded sudh a paper, so highly injnrions to yonr owp hononr as 
officers, eould never have escaped you. 

“ You say you were assembled at a council to givn your opinion 
about a matter of property. Pray, Qentlemen, how comes.it that 
a promise of a sum of money from the Nabob, entire^ n^otiated 
by me, can be deemed a matter of right and property ? So very 
far from it, it is now in my power to return to the Na||)ob the 
money already advanced, and leave it to his option whether he will ' 
perform his promise or not. You have stormed no town, and 
found the money there ; neither did you find it in the plains of 
Plossey, after the defeat of the Nabob. In short. Gentlemen, it 
pains me to remind you that what you are to receive is entirely 
owing to the care I took of your interest. Had I not interfered 
greatly in it you would have been left to the Company’s generosity, 
who perhaps would have thought you sufficiently rewarded in 
receiving a present of six months’ pay ; in return for which I have 
been treated with the greatest disrespect and ingratifiide; and, what 
is still worse, you have flown^n the face of my authority, for over- 
ruling an opinion which, if passed, would have been highly 
injurious to your own reputation, Ireing attended with injustioe to 
the navy, and been of the worst cousequenges to«the cause of the 
nation and the Company. * * 

** 1 shall therefore send the money down to (3sloutta, give 
directions to the agents of both parties t<j have it shroffed (or 
hankeSj.; and when the Nabob signifies his pleasure (on whom it 
solely depends) that tbe'money be paid you, you shall then receiTe 
it, add. not before, * • 



‘ at mmA, 

, ■ ■ , '* t ' ■ , y " v'' ' 

** fasfi liW stidh cwukot exp^t I 

istatxt aoyielf an; funfaeie m ;oar aopamts. I ^erefbire 
the |ui»xtit8e 1 inade tba otbat da; of n^tiating eitfo ,£ba tnel of 
tbe Habob’s pn^ise, or tbe one-tbird, vbidb to be xactnTOd 
in tbe same manner as tbe rest of tbe pobliomoney, at tln^ ^jrearl; 
equal ps;mrats. 

“I am, Gentlemen^ 

Your most obedient, humble serrani, 

“ ROBT.'^Sl.tfB." 

Clive’s apportioning so much of the gifts of Meet Jaffier to 
Admiral Watson, and tbe Fleet, there oab be no doubt, tbows a 
generous nature. The army was vastly indebted to tbe services of 
the navy fm? its brilliant Bucoesses ; and to show that tbe officers 
then in Bengal really had ^is feeling, they acknowledged their 
^ error, abd to their letter Clive nobly replied ; — 

“Gentlemen, 

“ 1 have ever been desirous of the love and good opinion 
of my officers, and have often pnrsoed tbeir interest in preferenoe 
of my own. What passed the other day is now forgotten, and 1 
shall always be glad of an opportunity of convincing you how 
much 

“ I am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 

‘ ‘ “ (Signed) fioBT. Clive.” * 

Seven years after, Clive was quite aware of all tbe odium and 
hmtillty his sudden an^ great reforms would bring upon him in 
India and in England. “But,” writes bis truthful biographer, 
“ it is obvious that the knowledge of this, so far from di^iritiog, 
only encouraged him to tbe great efforts he made.” In a letter to 
Mr, Sykes, of the S19tb June lt6B, on the subject, he imya, wifb 
amusing candour: “ I fear the military, as well as civil, are so far 
gon^ ia luxury and debauchery Umt it will requirU the utmUst 

^ . ■ , , , V Moomhedabwi, 8tli July 
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w well AS m oi?U 9ocietjr>»<As Olive vdH ImMPmI 


flo much to stfrioQs disorder ae dieeipatiotH Btt| ^ 
oritf oo«r the matmoos oombinationB aoto&gf the 

wcmyt far mure diffioalt to manage than any al^WidfJ 
a^mmiBtration. The reduction of the military expailiilt* 
Qpv the “ burning question.’' ^ 

; k into execution, according to the peremptory ordet* 4|)f 

of Dircoturs, it was thought advisable to rednoe 
^idliWiMiel of the officers of the furmy of tihe Bengal PremdOpt^i 
^ English troops had been employed in fighting in Hw 
minae, he allowed them to draw a gratuity, which was eaSnd> 
dt»ffii(hTbBtta,t * .* 

Th«y had so long received this large allowance that tbej^ 
oaitm to consider it as their right. Lord Clive, at the*peHod' 


1(4 grant, warned the army that it must be considered as an 
> Nabob, which the Compimy would 

ha iodined to conUnue. It turned out as he supposed, and 
I by double bo^ta was ordoied to be abohahed. The whole anny 
1^ beau formed into regiments, and, according to Clive’s plant" 


divided into three brigades, at Moughyr, Bankipore, and Allahabad* 
TbO pW»e which had been established, and the regimenting Hnq 
offered a favourable opportunity for carrying into effept 
tl|e fwitlVe commands of tbo Directors, and accordingly >n orderl 
Wiiaiaed by tho Select Committee that, from the 1st of January' 
ifl0i dcmhlo hatta to the European officers of the army should 
'nSfoept at Ailaliabad, where^ on acqpunt of the distanOe 
'I^QUtta, the second brigade was allowed double hatta so 
lOdgfW hlObbuld be actually m the field. At*Patna aud Monj^yf 
thir*t|!doyi W0f8 allowed half hatta when not on service, while thoipOi 
id l%i||doooy WOT® pot upon the same footing as the troops on 


^ MemtrSf vol* III p. 331/ 

$}ibi iftral itttrodtto^d after tlie of Plasaeyi 
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the ooast of Gosomandel, who drew no batta except when 
or serving in the field.* . , V , 

THfe story of this famous mutiny is thus clearly and suofinotly tpH;} 
— “ Lord Clive hnew that any plan of reduction would be violently, 
opposed ; but he was a man of the firmest mind, and at once issued 
orders that the double batta should cease. The military offioew 
took great offence at this. They said that the country had h^n 
conquered by their arms, and that they ought to benefit by the pon* 
quest. But Clive was inflexible ; he was prepared to give theiQ a 
liberal allowance, but was still determined tlint the expenses of t^, 
army should be lessened. The officers now formed a conspiracy amo^ . 
themselves to oblige him to jield to their views. They carried on ft. 
secret correspondence with each other, and resolved, one and all, to 
lay down their commissions on the same day. As soon as the ofiloers 
of thq first brigade bad thus resigned the service, intelligence was 
conveyed to Olive, and it embarrassed him not a little. He sus- 
pected that there was a general confederacy throughout the army. 
He had passed ihroiigli many scenes of trouble, but this was the , 
most severe trial lie had yet met with. The Muhrattas (50,000)- 
were preparing to invade the country again, and the English army 
was without officers. Clive, however, acted will) his usual energy. 
He ordered up officers from Madras, Some of the Bengal officers, 
who had not gone so fur in rebellion as the rest, retracted. The 
ringleaders were seized, dismissed the service, and sent back to 
England. By this severity he reduced the army again to obedience, 
and thus delivered the Government from the greatest danger which, 
it had ever J'clt.”i 

Although lie had not yet been two years in India, with that meM 
aqua in arduis of his — to which motto he is perhaps even more 
entitled than Warren ‘ Hastings, who came out with him in the 
Civil Service in 1749— Lord Clive had restored order to the 
Company’s affairs; he had reduced the expenses; and, by.,^ the 
Dewanny, had increased the income to nearly two cores | pf 

* Mejnoiis of Lord (1ive^ by Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 

I Butory of Beiujal, by John G. MarHhman, C.S.I, ' \ ^ 
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two millions sterling. He had subdued a^formidi* 
iii the army, which he brought into a good state 
oijCfiieM^'pIine.* But, in those various labours his health broke down ; 
ab ibe great founder of the British empire in India, and, we may 
fain^ gay, the founder ^of the Presidency armies, was obliged to 
retiiriJ to England. Now, even more than before, the soul was about 
te le^ve the Bengal governing body ; but this time to return no 
more. 

l?he blow had nearly been struck, and in a few years the com- 
manding genius of Clive, chiefly from the worry of envious, inigrate- 
ft0, and malignant foes, would be sliattered, and the golden bowl, 
which for India was beyond all price, irredeemably broken. ^ 

Lord Clive embarked in February 1707, about ten j^ars after 
he first landed in Bengal, with Admiral Watson, from Madras. 

There is a fine passage in Carl\le’s Lcc'^ures on Hrroes^ wo Aink, 
especially applicable to Clive, who, many ol our readei^ will admit, 
had nearly all the elements of a good king in him ; and in, his own 
way he did as much work, and, perhaps, generally better, than either 
Cromwell or Napoleon : — The Commander over Men ; he to whose 
will our wills aVe to be subordinated, and loyally surrender them* 
selves, and find their w^elfaro in doing so, may be reckoned the 
most important of Great Men. Ho is practically the summary for 
us of all the various figures of Heroism.” • 

It is painful to think of such a mighty spirit as Clive's being 
eclipsed, and a violent death provoked by a rancorous pack of 
imWeiles, not one of whom wuis.worthy to hold his charger while 
be was preparing for certain distinction on a. well-fought field. 

England's chief hero of the lime expire*d on the 22nd of 
Noyember 1774, in Berkeley Square, after coiApletiug his forty- 

\ ‘ *' 4 » 

nin^li year.f And such is fame ! 

Tfeero is nothing better in the cnUi'cMemoirsofLord^Clive than 
description of his cliaracter. A more faithful biographical 
pbHtsit Was never drawn ; and Sir tlohn Malcolm has done with 


* On ff&roeSi JJero-wor.?fnpf and thv Heroic tn Hutory. 

* f Sir Mftloolm, 


Lecture VI, 
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jpOT and ink yfhat strong painters like Dance, 

^fitteburn uvould have desired to represent on the ^ 

In the following picture, the conqueror of India, the foiWid^^^ 
the Presidency armies, comes vividly before ua; — “ Lord Olive '.ytas 
one of those extraordinary men who give p character to the, period 
and couniry in which tliey live. His name cannot be erasw 
the history of India, nor from that of Britain, Born in thp tdok 
of a private gentleman, and launched out parly in life into tho'^do 
sea of Indian adventure, he soon far outsiript all his compelitdrd fn 
the race of fortune and fame. Hi' was trained in the bhst Of 
schools; a state of danger, of sutfcriiig, and activity. He oottW 
not ibe said to have any master in the art of w'ar ; he was, to adopt 
the language of the great Chatham, a ‘ heaven-born general and it 
was by the‘'boldness and novelty of his measures, the impetuosity of 
his onset, and the imperturbable obstinacy of his defence, that he 
confounded his enemies, and changed the hesitating troops under 
his command into a band of lieroes. He hift nothing to chance; 
he foresaw and provided for everything. Victory seemed to attCOd 
him wherever he turned, and no enterprise was loo arduous where 
be was the leader. The same success and the same renown which 
distinguished him in the Carnatic attended him in Bengal. From 
the date of the battle of Plassey, his reputation in that country was 
established ; and all his negotiations with the native princes were 
from that day forward concluded more by the influence of his greiit 
name than by the energy of his determined character.” 

It may now be well to add that one of the grandest charactevistios 
of Clive was charity — unaffected, genuine, practical charity. It 
was generosity in the highek sense ; there was no hypocrisy 
or sham about it,- It was ever deeds, not words, with him. 
From his cradle he was a soldier ; and he loved the military 
profession for its own fiike. On the officers and soldiera of his 
own army he was ' ever ready to bestow gifts ; and, evep 

* At the end of the third volume of the original edition (1836), it i8p6int^ 
^rmtum that Sir Joshua ftoynolds painted the admirable portrait 
,* frontispiece, whereas it was by Dance, R.A., wjio, though not oq]® tp 'Jiy- 
/ 1 or Raeburn, was one of the best portrait painters of his time. < V ‘ 
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be lent money to a party of French^ 

^ although they told the conqueror they conW 
; so he would surely be out of pocket.'^ He 4 ,gave 
b|i| dour gjd friend and commander a pension of £500 a year for 
life^l^vising his bankers strictly to ‘‘pay to Colonel Lawrence, or 
to Hi older/’ But the noblest act of his charity — unparalleled in 
the. history of the British or Anglo-Indian Array — was tlie estab- 
lishment of Lord Clive’s Fund, from which widows whose husbands 
have died wWle serving in the latter branch of the Queen-Empress’s 
forces derive so much benefit. 


A legacy of £70,000 was bequeathed by Mcer JafBer Aly Khan, 
Nawab of Bengal, in 1765, to Lord Clive, and paid by his Lordship, 
n the year 1766, into the Company’s treasury at Fort William, to run 
at iilterest at the rate of fi per cent , as an annual fund for the support 
of European officers and soldiers who may be disabled or decayed 
in the Company’s service in Bengal, and for the widows of officers 
and soldiers who may die on service there. 8th June 1766. 

The Company extiMulod this donation afterwards to the benefit of 
all, invalided, disabled, or superannuated officers and soldiers, and 
the, widows of such officers and soldiers as may die in their service 
in .|%ny of their settlements in the East Indies, pursuant to an 
agreement stipulated between them and Lord Clive in the year 
1770, by which the former establishment of shares was altered to 
the present moieties or proportions specified as follows: — 

All commissioned or warrant officers shall have halt the ^ordinary 
Stated pay they enjoyed while in the service. 

Sergeants belonging to the Xrtillery shall receive 9d. per day, 
and tsuoh as have lost a limb Is. per day ; private men of the Artil- 
lery 6d^ per day, and such as lose a limb 9d. per day. All other 
non-commissioned officers and private men*sliall receive 4fd. per 
ds^* 28rd July 1771. t Such was the munificent gift from a true 
fri^pd of the Indian army ! 


f ' To tlie captainH ho gave 1,000 rupees each. 

of Lord Clivcy pp. 16-17, vol. iii. When the mutinous officers at Monghyr 
informed that Lord Clive was coming, the precursors of the army, 
as^ifig determination neft to yield, remarked strongly on their ingratitul^' 
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,''' ‘To Wtne Anglo-Indians it may appear that a 
iiaitgB around Muti/H,* or the lake of pearl, and the old palaBd^^l^ 

'48SO^d the order for Clive’s charitable bequest to’^the tipixf, • 
place is thus cleseribed ; — Mutijil is a lovely spot south 
abad ; there are only a few arches now left of the magBii|<^t 
palace erected hero ot black marble brought from Gaar.^ It 
built bj *Siiraj-oo(l-clo\Alali, at an ellormoll^ expense, in ojrdet 
indulge Ins mcjous pleasures bejond the reach of oontroU^^ 
quitted this palace lu order to light the battle of Plasvey, tod IfOni 
the same place (1706) Clue \\roU’ a letter making over five 
bequeathed to him b} ^Iir Jafher,to a liiiid sine'* called Clive*flFlUind^‘t 
*‘His gift of 170,000, for the support ol oflicers and men invalid<|d 
in the Compan}’& service in India, must rank among the noblost 
of living Eeuefactionb.’'J: Colonel Tunes (latt* 1st Bengal Europeto 
Begiment) also, in lii^ new woik, alludes to the famous bs^quesi 
knowh as Lord Clue’s Lund, ’ which proved a sterling boou to Air 
Bengal aimv, which enjojed its benefits lor iieiuly one hundred 
“In 1859, the capital sum was churned by Lord Clive’s heirs OU 
the plea lliat, the Jiiitish possessions in India having been 
transferred from tin' East Irulni Corajinny U the Crown of Eng* 
land, the Bengal army had eeastd to exls^ The claim was hel^ to 
be valid m law, and the amount of the fund, l'50,000, was made 
payable to the claimants.” Tins most philanthropic institution is 
now St} led “The ^Military Fund, lately called Lord Olive’s’^; 
although, o( course, it is quite distinct from the 
Funds of the thioe Presidencies. By the Regulations WO 
are informed : — 1. “ ( )ffieerb’ widows will he required to slgtl S 
declaration to the effect that then husbands did not die pOSSeOSOd 
of real and personal property to the following amounts, and tbst 
they themselves do noi, with what their husbands left, and ftoiA s!l 
other souices, possess, if the widow of a colonel, £4,000; a liOfft* 


toward? a person who had lately given up £70,000 to form a fund for 
widows.” r 

* A favourite name applied to a lake m Kashmir, and another in Lah(^i 


t The J3ank8 of the Bhagirathi,” in Calcutta litiiciVf vol. vh, p. ML 
A Sir John Malcolm. ^ i 
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; a major, £2,5do ; a captain, £2,(^ ; a 
The pensions vary from £23 to aboat £114 per anunm. 
is tlie memorable fund first instituted by the cb^tftble 
0 $ Lord Clive, ever ready to help “ the widow and the 
as well as to aid the weak and restrain the strong* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LALLYcIN THE CAUNATIC — (’OLONEL E()1M)E IN THE NOBTHBR;^- 
CIROARS — SUCCESSES AND KEVERvSES OE LALLY — BUSSt 
— B0:\1KAY. 

^In connection with the work cut out for the early Presidsnoy 
armies, we shall now make a retrogressive movement, and go back 
to Count do Lally in tl'.c Carnatic (1758). We have already brifsflf 
alluded to this clever but rash and eccentric hero of the French in 
India. Had Clive been in the Madras Presidency at the end. of 
April, when he arrived at Pondicherry^' with a considerable force to 
expel the English from Southern India, it is needless to say tbat^ 
notwithstanding his energy and heroism, short work would have 
been made of him ; but such not being the case, he gave us a vast 
deal of anxiety and trouble at a very critical time. Duplei;^f ; 
Bnssy, and Lally were the three grand French haters of British 
rule in India; while (’-live and Watson spoke of hunting or turuiug 
out the French as if tfeey had been so many hares or wily foxiea 
infesting the land. , . , 

The French, w:th all their astuteness and talent, were neVcrjbc 
right people in the right place in India, as they arc now oertirilldjf' ; 
not the Europeans we.care to see at Tonquin. There, no 
like Olive and Watson ever pursued them. When 

* Pondicliery is the spoiling of Colonel Malleson — one y, as in “ 

^rig[ia"of tbo name. 
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Olive sought to root out the French .from t1|)i8 quaitet 1 
.lb^!|^#|i AS it^was his confirmed opinion that the English and ' 
.tibait Eurppean rivals could never have co-existence, as polidoal 
poveis, in Hindustan. 

Tbe Admiral was even more impressive ; for, after giving the 
Kaboh of Bengal a severe lecture for his frequent evasions, and 
ft^ siding with Bussy and M. Law against us, instead of being our 
ally, as he promised,^ and assisting with his forces against the , 
French, thfe gallant Admiral says scornfully : — “ I have already 
toid you, and now repeat it again, that while a Frenchman remains 
. in the kingdom, I wilj never cease pursuing }iim ; but if they 
deliver themselves up they shall find me merciful.”* ^ 

Lally would cc'rtainly not have written to the Nabob in, this 
style. It IS more probable that, hud he been a conqueror,* be 
would have shot Surnj-ood-dowlah, or blown him from a gun (one 
of his favourite modes of execution i ; and so lost Bengal. • 


For generations it lias been a common, and, on the whole, a fair 
opinion, that Clive exhibited far greater qualities as a* statesman 
and a ruler than as a general, with the great praise, “ that he never 
shrank from .responsibility.” Clive was not ixactly a great tacti- 
cian in the art of war; but, in our <ipinion, ho was equally great 
as a statesman and a soldier, llis actions and his policy just 
suited the times ; and in no case was this more clearly shown than 
twhen he set about, from his office m Calcutta, curbing Lally, and 
assisting Madras in timo of great need. Like “ thev worn wal^ 

horse,” he was naturally eager for the fray, and desirous to be in 
^ • • * 
Southern India once more, with a glorious battle-field before him, 

that he might mingle witii Furopmui and Native soldiers, and lead 

our men on to certain victory, as he liad done before in the Car- 

hatio, for which brilliant services the Court of Directors had voted 

him a diamond-lnlted sword. But he could not possibly leave hiS 

j^Qst in Bengal without injuring the interests of the Company. It 

has been justly observed that) had he at this moment left the helm, 

the ship would have speedily foundered ; the French would have 

^ (j 

Malcolm. i» 
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pited ^t Madras, or the Dutch might have drived tie, hn^Wi 
;e, from Bengal. “ But Clive remained ; and taking 
of, the opening presented hy the Rajah of ChioMole 
Igabtnandri, who solicited the aid of the English against dW 
fpl'rench, he fitted out an expedition, under Colonel Forde 
?^ietor of Chinsurah), and sent it to Vizagapatam to canaO(i|' 
idiversion thVre, and thus indirectly to aid Madras, which Wl^ 

ithen hard pressed by Monsieur dc Lally.”* 

* * • *1 

The Court of Directors again had hardly used Clive well. 
bad appointed a Government of Rotation, or named a rotatioii*<lf 
^Governors, for the future management of their alfairs in Bengltl; 
•but, although Clive had before been named as head of the Geuei^ld 
xCotnmittee, his name as Governor was omitted from the list. Tba 
Ca}<7utta Council, how^ever, hnowung the real value of the COn* 
/queror of Plassey, urged them to make him the offer of being 
president of the Company & affairs in Bengal, ‘'till a person is 
^appointed by the Honourable Company.” Clive was naturally 
hurt at such conduct of the Court; so he determined not to acoopi 
the high station offered. But the representations of all ranks and 
parties led Clive to alter his resolution. A kind. and highly 
appreciative letter from Mr. Payne, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, had much to do with altering tlic decision of the 
** heaven-born general,” wlio now became Governor and President 
of the chief Presidency. 

♦*^The Court of Directors.” writes his biographer, “had formed 
this Government of Rotation at a period when tliey could not have 
^ anticipated the great ^changes wh^ch Iiad taken place in Bengal f 
that this was the casCcis provod by the fact of the subsequent 
appointment of Clive to the station of Governor the moment tbejr 
heard of the battle of Pkissey. Thiy appear also to have teeog^ 
nised the high and disinterested ^motives which induced the 
Council to invite him to be their Prc4ident.”t '' 


* Beview of Broomed Hi Hory of the Bent^al Aj my — Calcutta 


xxvin., Decembei 1850. 
f JltBmoirs of Lord Clive, vol. i., pp. 362^3# 











idWu historian, writing on this subjlBct, 
ioed that Clive alone had sufficient authority 
Nabob into the performance of his obligath^sis^ : 
{including the four gentlemen who were appoinj 
rs) came to a resolution highly expressive of their 
istedness and patriotism, but full of disregard and 
|t«ior the judgment and authority of their superiors/^^ 
ding to Sir John Malcolm, the Court never viewed the 
of iheir arrangement in this light. It was indeed an 
|iidit!iary and unprecedented occasion. 

aocepting the Government of Bengal, Clivers very first 6 
to assist the Presidency of Fort St. George. His view of thS? 
iPnger of that settlement, and the measures he adopted to afford It 
ji^Jiefi are fully given in the pages of Orme, the^ contempbrai^' 
Ipiblorian, and no one doubted that Madras would be besieged ib 
iJiObn as the monsoon had sent the squadron to sea if reinforo^ 
i^onts should not arrive before. The preference,*’ says Ome# 
ipf %bioh each of tlie Company’s Presidencies was naturally inclined 
give to its own safety, as the only ground on which the propeiij^' 
fortunes of tlie whole community were established, suggesjt^ 
^Apprehensions thai Madras, in the same manner as it had beesk 
'ibreated by the Presidency of Calcutta, would, whatever might bfij 
Hhe necessity of Bengal, detain in their own service whatsoev^! 
/troops might be sent to their assistance.” The destination of the' 
' 0 ^^ was called the Northern Cirears, the country, usually knb^' 
name, which had been ceded by the Soubahdar of 
||ijA^han, Salabut Jung, to* the French. It runs along the aeia^ 
from the Kistna to the Malianuddi river, approaching, on ii^ 
5 ^i^hern border, within two hundred miles of Calcutta. M. Bufi#: 
been the leading spirit there, with his forces settling 
(1755) ; and the Nabob, before the fall of Chandernagd^i|J 




; hoped that the famous chevalier, after keeping with 


Ir. Mfll, in his History, vol. iiL, p. 244. Quoted by Sir John Malcolmi^ J 
time, alsoj the French had soveral hundred Europeans at Oossimj^ 


'it: 
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bau^ the qity of Hyderabad for the Soubahdat <3(| ^ 
l)bbban^ would come over and settle Bengal also- 4 

Xhe Maiquis de Conflans, who now commanded the^ FfeiSM^^ 
foree in the Northern Ciicais, had uudei Inm n Lnropean battalioiii 
of 500 men, with thiitj oi toit> guns 500 Native Cavalryi It|i4 
6t000 Sepo}s. On the other hand, we arc told that Goloa^l 
Forde could onh mustei 170 Eniopeans, 1,000 Sepoys — dhieil^ 
from the Uppei Pio\inces of Bdigil tiaiiied b\ Clive— and 
field-pieces , on the wliole, a \(.i\ < n ditabh little Prcsiden’fey army; 
while his ally, tht Rajah of C hicatoh and 11 ij ihmimdn, had 5^000 
foot and 500 horse — a rabbit that t\tn tlie iininortal Sir John 
would have disowned, and whicli would hardl> have been allowed to 
march (to use Micaulav’slangnagt ) * in thi tail of CTcnseiic.” l^he 
sepoys under Eoide weit rf ill\ will iiainul, httlci men, and pro* 
bably better equipped, than the litnch naiivt troops , '' and they 
advanced with the prestige of victoiious iioops, as some of them 
'had assisted to conquer oi itco\ r Bengal I oidt landed with hl3 
little arm) ^ on the 20fh of Octolai, at Vi/igipitam and, afti^r 
some dcla\ and much dilhcalt\, lia\ing mado his arrangements with 
the Rajah, lie m irched against tin tntrnv on tin dth of December. 

But wc ha\o left loiint Lall\ piohabh iii tl « verand ih of Goverp 
ment House, Pondichtrrv, “ with his lor g sword diawn/’ ready to 
expel us from India. J Ins txlraor linarv 1 renchman is really an 
mterestmg stndv , but Anglo-Indain history gl^cs us lew recollec- 
tions of him. Wc have written of him elstwlnn.l The brave 
Lally had done his h( st for his masUrs , hut it is said he was dis- 
liked by Ins troops, whidi, perhaps, w is a pnntipal cause of hiS 
reverses. Lallj, in JhranK, was considcnd out of tlu bravest yet 
most whimsical nup in tlu 1 rciu h m rviti . An Iiisinnan by bltthji 
b"! had worked Ins i a\ up m a s(r\i(( open to iri) daimtless adven- 
turer, fought against England, and siittdcd a cruil d( ath on return 
to the land which had cheiishcd him. Wc have also read of iho 
famous Count, that tlu rnneh Ministry fittuJ out an extensiv# 




(4 


* Which (am o\(r in rix \cHHel8 
t line) \ieji oj th( ! nmh /w Indi i ( alcutia, 1847 
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^ under the command of Lally, an officer of Iriih 

At the battle ot Fontenoy had added to his many brilliant 
llptajA of personal valour by taking several English ofl&cerfl with 
own band. Cherishing the strongest attachment to hia late 
James Tl., ht lelt also the most deadly antipathy to tbo 
S:pOop|e who had expelled him ; and he looked, as his highest pride, 
to being the chief instrument lor the subversion of their Eaatem^ 
'*} dominion. On boai;d the I rencli vessels were 1,080 men of Lally’ifi 
\ Iri^iment* he himsell being with them in tlie capacity of Governor^ 
ij/ general of the French Settlements, fifty nrtillcrvmen, and several 
officers of distinction, amongst whom was Count IJ’Estaign. Suclt 
was Lally’s energ) and activity, that the day after Ins arrival at 
i: Pondicherry ho despatehod, b\ sunset, 1,000 Europ^»ans and 1,000 
: Sepoys, under Couni JJ’Eslaign, for tlic reducUon of Fort St. 
t David (Cudd dote), ♦ distant about eight miles liom the French 
territory. Ne\t daj, filing fiom tiio English and French squadroni, 
\ under Admit al Fococko and Count D’Aclie respectively, was 
distinctly heaid. The lidicli Da\al fuice wa-j 5,000 and that of 
, the English 3,200. Alter an hour and a half’s lighting, the French 
lost 500 k^lUdand wounded, and the English 29 killed and 89 
wounded, total 118. It was almost a useless naval action, which 
crippled both parties, without seturing an\ great advantage to 
either. Altbough the French \tssels sufleied vtrj severely, their 
superior rate of sailing, going thice feet to one of the English^ 
prevented their falling into the hands oi the victoVs.t* 

M. de Soupins nirntd jioni Pondicberrv with a reinforcement 
. and battering tiain , and on the lot Maj , Corint Lall\ himself joined* 

, Lolly^s puipose was so far st?vcd thal the English squadtCni 
; damaged in its nggmg, withdrew from tjie coast to refit, which 
' enabled the sanguine Count to make himsell master of CuddaloTC^ 

? atid eventually of Fort St. David. The fort, gair'soned by upwarffi 
/ of 0,000 regular troops, of whom upwards * 0 ! 600 were European^, 


^ The old Fort St. lUvid’n purchabod m IGS’t by the English, froia 
I' IlahzuttaB, for 90,000 pagodas, 01 dl5,fX>0 iupees= i.d 1,500 steihng The 

of CuddaloFo was, and, w 0 believe, is now, a very pleasant one. ^ 
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: ^ih 1|80Q Sepoys, Vas placed in a state of siege, made a 

sadly wanted — and fell, or surrendered, on the 2n(i 0|f 
All hopes of lelief liom the l^ritish squadron had bereft 
d^ftedi as adverse winds and currents preventtd its approaftfa '‘0*^ 
Oftddalore. The French force einplo\od aganst Fort St. Da^ll^ 
Was 2,500 Europeans and 3,000 Sepojs. 

^ The fall of Foit St. DiUid alainnd tlie whole Presidency of 
St. George, foi tlit Government ooneeived tliL^^ the French would 
now march against Madras; so witluliew tlnir garrisons ftOlU ' 
^arangooly, Chingleput, Conjevtiin, Fau\er>])aiik, and Arcot, 
leaving only tho'^e at Poonamallee and Tnpa^soie, ns they covered^ 
arich tract of countrv lioin the incursion^ ol the l^oh gars, and, from 
their^proxinim^ to the Pn‘sulenc>, (ould be withdiawn on the 
approach of thf^ Fieu eh. Tin piopnet} ol abandoning Tnchinopoly 
was now s^rionsl^ debated in Couiuil. In sliort, the prospects of 
flie Madras Picsidiiicy and its arinv wcie ol a vtiv gloomy nature 
indeed. The relieving Pnsuldicv loi Bengal might well have been 
called benightc d at this period. Fdtmjaulv, howfver, Pondi- 
cherry could not fuini^h tin* riieans of tianspoiting I y land the vaSt 
siege tram requisite loi operations against Fori (uorge ; and so 
long as the English held tin sei, tlu otln i mode of tnui^port was 
equally imprac tieahk Lall\ , tliutlon , tiiriud his attention to an 
easier conquest and a richtr harvest.'’^ He had found m Fort St* 
David a piisoner, by nanu (jutika, uneJe of tlie dethroned Bnjali of 
Tanjore, whoTu the British had engaged not to molest the reigning^ 
prince. Lally now set him up a^ the lavful sovt reign, and marched 
on the 18tli June to lanjore to snppoit his pietcnsions, leaving 
only 600 Europe uris and ^200 Sepovs under M. de Sonpires for the 
protection of Frenth t(rntory, 

«r • 

As in the expedition against Fort St. David, Lally oxperieDCi(4 
great difficulfy in procuiing tiirriage, winch luude him press alitbel * 
natives he could lay linndb on into his service ns coolies— 
regardless ot caste — causing the French ii.imo to be execrate^ 
wbercimr this injudicious system was put in action, 

• ♦ Beffbio. — 
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repugnant to the feelings of the people, he continue 
arbitrary system during his wild career in India. tElse V 
OQliciliation, as practised by Clive and Wellesley, ws i^uite 
to Lally ; and, as already liiuted, he thought nothing of ; 
.^Ipuding a Brahman from the mouth of a gun if he disobeyed him* ; 

owing to this arbitrary practice, the heavy guns jind baggage ; 
ha4 to be sent round b\ sea; and the brave regiment of Lorraine*" \ 
obliged to leavo^ its tents behind at Cuddalore. On arrival^ ^ 
at Bevicotlah, his men had been twelve hours without food. ; 

* ^ 'When Lally entered the picturesque "J’anjore country, the Bajah : 
andeavoured to treat with him ; hut it was hopeless, owing to the ^ 
OStravagant demand lor tlie immediate payment of 5)600,009 rupees ) 
with interest. At his earnest request, Captain Callisud, cominan- ; 
dant, had sent tlie ranjpre Rajah 500 of his best sepi^'S, 10 Madras ' 
artillerymen, and a few thousaiul Collcnes ” (a thieving tribe) 
whom he had iiiduetd to enter the Taiij^'re service. * , 

While the French remained at Trivalore, they swi pr the country 
of the cattle, and despatched them to *'tlie coast. But the 
Oolleries,” says Begbie, “ were more expert thieves than even the * 
French, and nuiihiged to recapture nearly every head, selling them 
again, however, to the highest bidder.” On the 18th July the 
French arrived within oix miles of Tanjorc, and the rajali again 
expressed a desire to tnnit. This time he paid an instalment of ^ 
60,000 rupees (1*5,000). On the 29tli the battering train arrived ;; 
from the French settlement of Kaiical, wbicli •made the rajah 
OOnclude a treaty, by the terms of which he was to pay 500,000 
topees in tlnve inbtalincntb, and furnish *a force to oo-operftte„', 
Against Tricliiuopoly. l?ut, as flo proptt force appeared, LallyJJ; 
became convinced that the Tanjorc rajah w^s placing with him io l 
ordet to gain time ; so he entered on a violent altercation, which 
terminated in a total rupture.f Captiiin Calliaud,.who had 

♦ Jtt September 1757, l)s;5 men of tbo lotninent of Lorraine, 50 arlillerymon, 

’ V^lnUte^rs from Bom bon, 20 b.ilteiiui^ sj:iinfl, bomo mort ii . and abundance of 8b 
JSih^lli arrivod m tbo ioad<» of Foit fel. Dasid, foi Pondicheiry, under the 
ndbll of Marquis do Suupiios. 
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^ afnud to {vmt my more of his men at Tanjore, on thfe 6t& 
August sent a further reinforcement of 500 of his best sepoy$ ifcfd 
'*Hwo excellent sergiMints of artillery (Madras), with twejaty-Sdwn 
gunners. At lengtii. early in August, tlie Friiich opened a useless 
fire of batteries; but everything appeared to go wrong. Cart* 
ridges for the guns, and sufFicient hall ammunition were not 
forthcoming, without \Ahicli sinews of war (wen Lally’s bravery 
^could do nothing. Worse than all. only two days* provisions 
remained in camp. On the 8th intelligenee arrived flf another 
action between the English and Freiieh ih'ets. 'riio English fl6et 
had anchored oil Karical, ready for a descent ; i>ut nothing coUld 
be heard of the French. Lally deemed it pniddjl, therefore, tO 
retreat, after .providing for Ins siek and A\ouiuled. Hefore his 
departure, however, ^lonaekji(‘, the Tanjoie eemTul, determined 
to beat m) his tjuarters, and proceeded with a Itirge body of horse 
•and foot, after niidniglit, for that puipuse. 'Fins se(me of confusion, 
and even disa^itr, is thus d(‘s(*ribe(l : — A party ol the horse 
penetrated as far as Laliy*s lent ; tiie Oount was thrown down and 
trampled upon, but rescued.* A body of the English sepoys 
seiiseti three field-pieces, which they were oblig(‘d to abandon after 
having lost 75 of tlieir number in killed ami sounded in the effort 
to bring them off. Great conlusion p»vvailed for an liour, but in 
the end French discipline triumphed ; and, if the Fnmch account 
be true that they lost only ten men, and their assailants nearly 
400, Monackjie liad not inueh reason to congratulate liimself on 
his exploit, 'i’hat night Lully, having first spiked and dismounted 
all his battering guns, *oiiimenced his r(*treat, harassed by the Tan- 
jorines as far as CoVilou.l, 15 uuht> from 'I’anjore. The next march 
was to Tnvalorep 20 nules distant, in winch tlie not uncommon 
obstruction in Sbutiiern' India of two adjacent rivers occurrod^ 


Had the Tanjorim‘s taken .proper advantage of these rivera, $31 
Lally’s field-artillery would have fallen into their hands; but they 
discontinued pursuit before they came to the first, evincing a sad 
want of tact and forcsiglit in the Tanjore general. ^ 

» * i’^trrifC.s oj f/iP Madrtu* Artillery ^ p.' 10;i. 
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^ despite of all Lally’s reTnonstraTices, wjio 

the^rosiilt of another engagement, sailed with his fleet 
^ fta the 8rd September for tlic Mauritius, leaving, however, 500 
S|ti}ote*^tho88 mvnluahl(* accessories to warfare on or near a coast 
— marines to aet on shore. The English troops returned to 
TricWuopoly a(iei the rdnat of the French, rntelligence of the 
treaty between tlie J anjou lajali and the French for an attack on 
Trichinopoly liaving reached tlie IVcsideney on the 14th August, , 
Colonel Laurence inartlied on the 18t]j witli eiglit field-pieces, 620 
Euitipeans, and 1,200 sipo\s. On the 24lh, after a march beyond 
Chingleput, fiawKncc heard of the retreat of tlii' French, and 
nstotlied to Madras, wluit he arrived on the At thi^s time 

Tre^alore and Innomallu ^\(n takr n (roni the tnini^ during the 
French retre It, ‘‘ b} the ^suwah’s troops.” Major Caillaud had 
been obliged to \Mtlulra\\ liis outjtosts, including that on Soring- 
ham (at Tncliinopojj), \NlMnhe dispatdud lu*- n luforcemerits to ‘ 
Tanjore, and the brotlai of fhdd Ah wlio 1 id iccentlv been 
driven from it, ie-ocinpi< d it \MtIi h^s M\soifans. 

On the leuirn of (^ailland’s d< tubmints )tc w is is sprcdily dis- 
fpdged again. . Cailiaud ^^a'' a elt \ei “ politic ul a^ well as soldier ; 
anS he knew tin \alue ol sudr an (jcitirunl. 

In Sepleuibti th( rntdliguici of the till of lort St. iJavid 
reactied Calcutfa, uswdl as the failnn of Lallj’s expidition against 
Tanjore and tin subsequent opr rations; and, as alieadv remarked, 
Oovomor and President Clue prdiirrd miking a diviraion in 
tb^ Northern Cmais t(» scndiiur diirot assistameto the Madras 
Presidency, • 

Colonel Fordt had qnittul Adlr irion’s irgirnent (tire 39th;, and 
had been invite d hj tlie M uhas Go\einmrnt^to aivsnnie the com- 
mandfOf course at the suggestion of ClAr, wlio,* among all hie 
distraccting cares in Calcutta, kept a st(a(J\ i}(. on t! e scene of his 
prifiHane glory. • ' 

Itf August, the trench had reduced all the small outposts in tbc 
ttWghbpurhood of Madras, except Chingleput, which still held out, ^ 
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reinforoed with three companies of sepojs under 1 

'' 4, On the 14th Septembei, seven Company’s ships, esoorted^j 
haen-of-war, arrived in the Madras Ronds. On board 
l^rere embaiktd 1,000 King^ troops (Coloi]ei Draper's 
Utider the command of that officer) , but fiftj of those had 
board the Pttf ol the Brest fe\ir, contacted from some Fwiieii' 
t vessels. Wuh such augmentation of sticngtli, moie sepojB 00^ 
now be spared to strengthtu Chingleput 'I lie imptnding sieg0]^ 
Madras rang thioiigh the length and buadth of the Presid^^pr 
Caillaud, with all his spare troops, was oidtroil from Tnohitii)]|^|^ 
the cotpraand of that important foil — 200 niilts fiom 
having been.dehvcrtcl o\er to Captain losepli Smith — with Galt^X^ 
honoured uames of “ the rofk” — wliosi ganison had been 
oreased^bv 2,000 sepo\s fioni Jinmvdh. Chingleput was aggin 
' strengtlunul, and four more fuld-pucLs sent on the 2nd OotobeiT# 
Lallj now opeiial liis e\(s to the importance ol this position**^ 
and the tiavellei cannot help survtjing il with intcnst at the 
sent day — which, twentj dass beloie, hi might liave taken 
escalade in open da\, and now Tt‘'olutel) determined to 
against it in force. 

Intelligence of LallyS mo\e reateed llit l^iesidency fk 
hours alter a large oon\o} had l^lt boit St, fjcoigc lor Ohingle|pntv 
It W resolved to take the held with 1,200 Eiuoptans and 
sepoys, by lar ilu greatest portion ol the ganison ol Madras. 

One hall of tins force marched on tlie 7tli under Diapev, 
orders to halt ten liilts from Chingleput, at ^ andalore Cbo0ltaj;;|^ 
the remainder being held as a lestive at St, Thomas's 
under Colonel ^Lawrence. Ihe mtolligtmcc i cached Lolly I 
abandoned his design, and Chingleput was sale. 

We now rttuin to Coloiul Forde, anxious to measure 
(or guns) with M. de ( onflans, according lo Colonel 
younger biothei ol the gtntial who commanded at the samo^ 
the French army of Germany. According to the sama 
(alioO quoted by Coloutl Inues), the troops undej the 
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a&d Marquis were '' the most seasoned ancd the 
of fill those who served the French Company m SoutheUt 
^The troops now marched in good earnest, afid early 
came witlnn sight of the enemy, who were eii* 
near Condore, about iortv miles on this side of Bajamundrl^ 
lowing IS a graphic and animated description of^his decisive 
of India, b) Captain Broome 

V ** Colonel iordc took up his position, determined to bo 
: l^lllMed by the movement of the enemy. Condore was as ftr 
the French eairip as the old position at Chambole, but with 
advantageous giound to advance upon, and with a village 
( IhOflf W4y which would serve for an advanced post. M. Conflans, 

; itel^iung that the posbf ssion of this village was the“object of the 
‘ En^l^iah movement pu^htd lorwaid with his whok fdree to antioi- 
J pate this suppobul intention, and hi attributed Colonek Forde^S 
j iniotton, in letting him su/e this post without an ettort, to a con- 
I tsetonsuess of jnfciioritv hearing that the English might now 
; iMenipt to regain thur old position, he determined upon an immo- 
: diate attack, and, haslilv loiining his troopb in line, advanced 
^ towards Condole, liis European battalion was in the centre, as 
"u$Ual, With tliirtetn fid(l-})icces divided on their flanks, immediately 
the left ot the battalion weie the 500 cavaky, and, on either 
; 8,000 sipahis, supported by five or six heavy pieces of 

; aidteoti. ^ 

Colonel horde drew up hisfoice in like mannci,*with the Euro^ 
battalion in the centre ^nd the six field-pieces divided, three 
I iSi 0ich flank, to the light was the Ist battalion of sipahis, com* 
laandod by Captain Knox with huff of the Madras sipahis ; to the 
the 3nd battalion oi sipahis, rommanded.bv Captain Lieutenant 
san, with the rcmamdii of the Madras sipahis, extended on 
wore such of the Kaiah’s treops as possassed fire-armi^ 
remamder ot the rabble in the lear. ' Captain Bristol, 
and four fitltl-pieces, took post with the three guns to tb0 
' ^ ^ European battalion. ^ ^ 

lee now advanced— the English steadily and deliberate%|i. 
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a shot; the French moving more rapiQfp|^i^ ^M ^| 
?jap:.a bpt cannonade from their artillery as they 

tm\e near, the impetuosity of the French infatWli^^jpi^P^ 

. them in advance of their guns ; upon which the 
'^i^ceive them, and both sides commenced a fire of 
"'lasted for spme minutes. : 

** It so happened that, when the English line halted, the 
f hattalion was immediately in rear of a field of Indian 
grew so high as to intercept them from the view of the doopy 
the sipahis on either flank were fully ('xposed. Colonel 
probably with the view of leading the enemy into the 
into Wjhich they fell, ordered the sipahi battalions to ftttl 
small colours, of which one was allowed to each company, 
lay them on<* the ground. This circumstance, and the men ' 
dressed^in scarlet uniform, resembling that of the European^ 

' which the French were unprepared — the English sipahis on 
Madras side wearing the native dress — Jed them to suppose ' 
the Europeans were divided on the flanks ; the French battAlk^'. 
as their line advanced, instead of moving directly forward, obUqqe|^,‘' 
to the left, to engage the 2nd native battalion, which they this' 
mistook for Europeans. When they arrived within the 
of 200 yards, they halted, dressed their ranks, and commended 
firing by platoons. Colonel Foidc, \\ho perceived their 
rolfe up to the 2nd battalion to encourage the men to stand 
the latter, observing the enemy^s line of sipahis outflanking^ 
to the left and gaining their rear, and being dismayed at 
themselves opposed 'lo Fiuropeans, began to fire in a 
irregular manner, and finally 'to give ground, retreating ’44?^ 


direction of thetvillago of Chambole. Flushed with thiS' 




the French battalion advanced rapidly, though in a 
manner, to follow up tlieir. advantage. Colonel Forde, 

' pated what would occur, had hastened to the Enropeap 
and forming them in line to the left, upon the left 
manded by Captaiji Adnet, advanced and took the 
^jjdst as they were clearing the field of Indian^'corn, , ' j 



jflMoe up into their new alignment, they 
1^ nf musketry upon the enemy, which did great execui^.* 
Stench gicimdiors went down at the first vo^ey from 
It poet’s company , and, being taken completely by eilT-' 
thus roughly handled, the whole French battalion wmit 
’ great confusion, and Lasttntd to regain the support of 

iSeld’pieces, which the) had left nearly half a mile behini^ 

. I, ( The French rallied at their guns, thirteen in number, whicdi 
pillared about tbe plain in details, as they had been 
; wisto tile advance commenced , these guns opened their fire on the 
.(^SSugUafat (heir own troops were clear, and killed md 

several men. Captain Adnct fell mortally wounded at 
liia hesd of the leading company , but the men were not to be 
dauii^d; the enemj’fe fire only induced them to Jbasten to tbe 
pburge ; and, forming hue, they rushed on with tbe bayonet, drove 
^^0 auemy from their guns, and once more put the French battalion « 
to fligbU 

** Tbe day, if not completely gained, was at least secured from 
IfOVei^ae by the possession of the enem}*s field aitilleiy and the 
flight of thejr European battalion. When the Liiiopean battalion 
l^vanoad, its field-piices had been leitwitli this corps Encouraged 
jby tfaia support, and the spirit of their gallant commander, Captain 
£^jbOX, the sipahib, though opposed by nearly ioui times their own 
numbari stood their ground nobly , taking advantage of the oovaX 
aoma embankments m their front, they kept up a warm firo 
t|l|^n the enem)--to which the latter replied with great spirit 
they saw then own European battalioiu driven from the gunSp^ 
H^d ill disorderly flight, when thev also htgan to retreat. Captain"^ 
|£no%inow advanced with his battalion and the yx field-pieces, to 
Europeans. The (uemv’s right*\iing sipnhis and tbe 
had retreated, as soon as they^ saw the French batUhon'^^ 
without making any attempt to follow up the 2nd 
liim‘-*^whiob, having rallied, also joined the advance. 
jjiaw determined to push on, and complete his suocoa* 

I tbe euem)% camp, to which they had all retreated^ 
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fib the Eajab to beg that ‘he vrouH adTMt(^ 

UB CHTalry, which would have been of the gceaiWi 
Bving up the broken troops’' of the enemy ; but^be 
,^htB force were cowering m the hollow of a largo tank 4* 

4^0n, and could not be induced to stir. Colonel Ford%^i 
teade hjs arrangements, now ad\anced with own troojpiv|( 

1^0 ground ^bcing veiy bad^ the guiiSj drawn by biilloo}c$t8!^ 
unavoidably left considerably in the real. A deep bolk)(^^ 
passed along the sknt of the camp, bebina which all 
troops bad rallied, supported b} then luMn> guns, placed $0 
command tin lino of advance. But just as tin K\ glisb 
taken up then p()‘^itioii to attac k, and the leading company 
jjftepped out to give thnr fire, the fnld-pieces came in sight-MdlU! 
the enenij, as if panic struck, went to tin iiglit about, and 
again m the utmost confusion, leaving tlieir camp and the remaifd^ 
of their guns in the hands of the victors , but the English 
ing them up rapidlj, many thiow down their arms, and surreil^iftrtj4 
themselves piisoners. No \ictory could liave been more com|lji|d^5| 
The enemy were totally routed and dispersed. Thirty4W0 
of artillery, including seven moitars of from 13 to 8 inches 
60 ammunition carnages, a latge supply of shot and shell, 1^66^ 
draught bullocks, and the whole of th^ camp equipage aud 
were captured, 6 Fiench officers and 70 Europeans were 
mortally wounded, and about 50 more slightly wounded; 6 
and 50 Europeans, lank and file, were taken prisoners, 
loss of their sipahis must also have been considerable.”* ^ 
“Thus,” adds Captain Broome, “ ended the battle of On; 
one of the most brilliant action^ on military ncord ; whiehj 
aver, is gencially but little known or mentioned in the 
and, by a strange chaiScc, not one of the coips employed 
received any di'^tinction ioi this most impoitant victory; #1 
1st Madras Kilroptan Fusiheis, of which not an officer 
excepting Captain Callender, was piesint, have the word ^ 
emblazoned on their colours and appointments. 

i 

I * Histoftf of the Bemnal Armyi pp 215-220^ 






tfld to tbis 


5 <. 

didtiifeiioQ Me tbe present IsT 
Fasiliers, the let Begiment of Bengal Native Ia| 
|PP|J3eng3l Artillery. Tbe 2nd Native Battalion is no lo 

toe, and the Madras Sipahis present were never orgapjtwl 
fijtigalar corps." i ' 

old Caiiulta Reviewer asserts that there is a slight error, 

Qt, in the above excellent description of the battle of Ooitii 
t} tfans the French battalion is described as obliquing to tbH 
to engage the 2nd Native Battalion, instead of to tbe 
i&h it actually did. Such an error involves in obscurity ip 
it inoveinent in tbe action which might puzzle a yottlli 
reader ’’ * 

ilClolonel Innes is as indignant as Captain Broome at tbe bmiasit)^ 
tbe distinguishing mark “ C'ondore ” from the* colours atltd 
/le^oiiitments of Ins regiment, that oi a battle ranked by Oolepp 
Irilalleson amongst the “Decisive Battles of India,” for '*it was f 
• j'teltje between tbe English and blench for snpren acy in India,* 
author of the Ilistoty of The lietufal Eurojuan Re</iment,ii 
i emphatic ou the subicct. H(*sa\s.=f “ Whilst reviewing tb< 


be made U 

having been placid on tbe colouis of the Madlfi^ 
Buropean llegiment, and inhcii*^e(l by the Royal Dublin Fusilksif. 
plate of on those of the Bengal European Regiment, which vraf 
only Biitish Regiment imployed m the campaign in thf 
ll^iCdthern Gircais uudci Colonel Forde, during which 
^l^porable buttle of ‘ Gondore ’ and the celebrated siega of 


^sabject of ‘ Dicorntions,’ prominent reference must 
J^Clondorc ’ having been placed on tbe colouis 


It 



were fought. It is a cr)ing injustice ta 
Munster Fusilieis’ that^it sliould be denied the deo^^ 
^Oondoro,’ to which it is clearlv entitled/^ t 

question was submitted to the In(}m‘Oftic;^^ for report* 

A, p 54r4 Vl 

}Qolonel lunes’s list of s(r\icts slijjhtly di&off. from tbit befoio given, | 
ay 'whon lu Iht Decintions to wlmh Iho llo'val MmwtwJ 

«ttccesHor to Iho Ist and 2nd Beiigil Luiopcun Rogimonta, is aiald 
’ “Ooudoic,’ Bu\ai,’ ‘ Kohibund, bbolingur,” 

0/^ Afgbamatan,” “ Gbuzm 0, •* Ferozsbubiu ‘‘ bobiaon,’ “ Pnw 
Kfidlah/’ ** Qofzeiat, * Pogu, “ Delhi,” “ Lucknow ” mj ^ 

JfA 
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KtiDberley'fi. opinion is that®*' The Bengal Eatof 
was present at the action at Coiidore, but Tfef Irfu 
^Juiropean Kegiment” vkas not, and that, in ^ bis 
^ Oondore ** should be placed on the colours of the Royal 



I^KMsiliers 


I 


We should have itiuj‘ikcd that in tin buttle of CondorOi of tbO 
British, “Captain Adnit and 15 nun of tlu Bengal Enro]^Wl 
Regiment weie killed, 1 ( flictis and 30 intn v^ountleJ, amongst 
‘lattei Mr, Johnson — political otlictr— sti viiu; is a volutiteer Will 
the Grtnadiei Coinpanv ol the Bcngil Lutoiuans, and abonfcly^ 
men ol the Bengal Nativi lnlanti> wtre killed oi wounded.** 

The Cavali), undti Anandiaz, wiie (iiiplojicl as scouts. In jliO^ 
pursuit*ol the ciumj tlu Isi battalion and otln i ngiinents Ojf 
Native Inlantrv wcit engaged, and Coloiul iouh came up last 
With the Bengal Lnropcan Ibgmient and ‘'Bustol’s ' ArUllelry* 
JTlus select poiiion ol tlu scientific aim is thus ch scribed by 
Begbio* ‘ lilt iuij ill (as an addition to his ion ts) iiad four fiold* 
pieces woik(d b} lortv iciugacft Euiopcans, commanded by'' 
an Englishman ot tlu saiiu class, naiui d Jhistol. The advanced 
force reached Uaj luiuridri on tlu moiuing ol lOth ]Jeoember, and 
occupied tlu town, the litnch having vacated it on Our 
appioach ” 

The cralL) tliul, oi Uaj ih, Aiiancka/, ippuifs to have given 00 
British commander a vast deal ol anivut} jiidtiouhle. AltboUglt 
a treaty had been made with liim, he would not keep Ins ang^gO^ 
ments. 

On tins point, Colonel Junes rcniaiks. 1 he Chicrs 
policy became appaicnt when ^'oide was anxious to pusb 
as quickly as pos'^iblc to Masulijiaiam — tlu priiuipal fortreiMJ 
town in the Jsoilluin' C^rcais — wheie it was evident the 
Army would make a dcspiratc resistance, and gam time for ( 
arrival ol remfoVeemt uts ' ^Anandraz wished to drive the FrMt 
from his territories, “ but/’ sajs Colonel Innos, “ being 
the task, he induced the English, under lalse pretences, to 
*, * Innes, p >44. 
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l^aiBArdons work, hoping afterwards to stuhre 



md derive the benefit of their conquest for himself.” * ' 

. , ,, j waited at Jtajamuadri for the funds which Anandraz had 

, him, and were due under tlie treaty. But this treaty hs 

, ignored, and a fresh or supplementary one had to be drawn 
, Uti the cflect “ tb’at whatever sums the Eajab should fumiiib 
ibM|id be considered as a loan, and that the revenues of the distnots 
; lN>|lt))*wobt of the Godav(r), which might be reduced, should bO 
^)i,aUy di’^ided between tht 1 ast India Coinpan) and the Bajah/’ 
ifiow agreed to asbi&t the British m the attack on Masulipataipt 
It IS justlj remarked that Colonel Fqidt’b success was 
to the ‘inasUrK precision ol Ins strategic movements ; and^ 
(UgHiiOj Condou formed only a part — an essential one it is truc—^ 
of 0Ur bulliaut sucies^is in the Northern Cik ars, apd, considered 
politically, It maikcd the first sup in the decline of French power 
m India, as opposed to that of the British, '"t 
At the couchision of tht capture, M Conflans appears to have 
last his huid. bioin Ins (ontradicloiy ortleis, confusion reigned 
everywhere among tht Fk nch tioops. At length he received 
a report liom Ins pmuipal offictis that all his hattenes had 
Wo captured , and lu now oflered to cu])itulatc on honourable 
terjO^ But 1 oule would have no hall mtasuics, and said if the 
l^^nson did not suiicndei at ouct, unconditiunalh, he would put 
them all to tht sword. 

And so Conflans suntndtred the important fortress,, the British 
Hslg; Kras hoisted in front of the Iiench prisoners, J on tht parade* 
Ifretiod ; and on the morning of the 8th Apr^I, 1769, the town and 
^8 of Masulipatam passed intp the ha/ids of the Fast IndiO 
,§ The district aittiwards became, as jt is now, one of 
^ most important collcttoratcs of the Madras Presidency, 

i ^ ^ of tht Bengal I w opean Rcqimtnt p SI * ^ 

’ s 

under a ^uaid of 100 Europeans and JOO sepoys, with two field pidOj^ 
p* V 

t Jipev iieiails of Iho optiations m the Nortliorn CiitaiB see the giaphic 
^ lnne8,\nd others ^ 







1 ^ 

t . ' ^ 

Itemu muy be said of anotheif Uircar^ to whiob ibWI 
f^Wmting little piece of history of a later period attaohed^i 
iChe relations between the Madras Go\ernmcnt nnd*the Bouba 
“pf the I)ekhan, Nizam Ah, had been bome\^hat confuseB-^HC^H 
Unoommon occurrence in the oail\ days of our Indian 
This prince having detliioind hib biothci, Siriahat Jung, ml 
to Jam thepruMnee oi Guntooi, one ol the Noithern GiicafSi 
the detlironcd soubahclai found (iitiiciiltj in uducing to order i 
out culling in tliL aid of the Englisli. NOw Ni/am -^li did 
wish the bond of union b(twctn his brotlui and the English 
drawn very iiglit. lie therefore forbade tluir inarching tio 
assistance ol Salabat Jung, and was \er\ an£>ij when thoy 
regarded his prohibition. He was pacifitcl, however, by a ptOllli^ 
that they wohld assist him against any othci (iiemy that nilglit 
attack him ; jind, lu consideiation of that engagement, he confino^d 
the Moi^ul s deed, brought about by Cine, by which the rest of tb^ 
Northern Cir^ai-s became a piovinct ot Madras.* ( 

After the capture, j^Iasuhpata&i and the adjaceiit disinots 
ceded to liie British; and 1 ouh (ontniued m command. The 
brave little army in the Noitluin Oiicais was hioken up; and the 
Right Wing ol the l^engal European Rtg»ment» which, as SUobi 
haa been greatly distmguishtd duiing the operations, returned 
to its own Presidency. 

Colonel Forde, It is said, saw that the taking of Masulipatam WIkS 
tbe mam object of the campaign , and, like a good general^ Ito 
sacrificed everything to gam that vital point. One hundred iftttd 
twenty pieces of ordnance were fomid in the fort, and a 
supply of military stores, w hich were of great value to the 
lish. Ihe conduct of our troops in tlie assault was admirable; 
sepoys ‘‘emulated thfc ^uiopeans,’^ and much ol our brilliant] 
cess was attributable to their gallantry. 

Salabat Jufig, and, doubtless, the combined array of 
Rocher, and the Dekhan troops, were astonished and surprinad/l 


♦ Brttibli /ndia lidjUd by the Rev G. H Glug, W A ,lato Inspects 
MUitaiy Schools^ 



^ B place. Probably, Salabat Jung thought ^ 

llio&d, counsellor, and caplaui, M. do Buesy,'*’ been tbai^ ! 
lR)Uld hifve been a different tale to tell, but, considering that 
iftBhtisb foe lh( y had had to deal with, he thought no^more OD 
He re-advanced to within fifteen miles of the fort; 
it impossible to rc-take it, ho concluded a treaty with 
£nghsh, and hastily retraced his slips, his preiscnce beihg 
ij'^ljilfjgantly required in Ins own dominions, in consequence of thO 
^(plflBparaUous that had been raadi b\ his brother, Ni/am All, tO 
the subalidari. 1 bus eveiytlnng fell out as Colonel Forde 
hoped end anticipated. Ihe mobt effectual aid was given to 
tlxo Knglisli cause bj the capture of JMa&ulipatam, and the french 
m that part ut the country were entirtly destroyed. Wo 
pass over the ic^t of the gallant acts of this detachment ; but 
give our rtadt is Captain Bioome’s admnable summary of the 
dSPeots of this expedition, which rc iintd to Bengal iii Match 

1760;— 


< •*Thus leiniinatcd this brilliant expcdition^duiing whuh the troops 
obtained all tht objects contimplutcd, diverted the attention and 
means of the French fiom the prosecution of the v\ar at Madras, 
(gained one glorious and complete victory in tlic held, took one of 
fSithe strongest forts m that part of India, captured upwards of 200 
pieces of cannon, acquired a most valuable and extensive tract for 
theCompau>, drove the licnch completely out of the Jsorthetn 
J^rovinces, and debtro)ed their influence at the court of the Nizam; 
all this, in the face oi a supcnoi force of regular troops, and in 


of difiicukies and obstacles oi the must serious nature* 

1 ,'iriewcd under all thi tiicumatames attending it, and the results*^ 

^ betlei tr sti(nj;,thon liis baudn on opening his aidnous campaign, LaBy 
recalled M de Bussy fiom itt ending on SaUbit Ju%, Sonbahdai of tbtt 
The kc\ stone of hie govcinnionl A\ns ho\\ gciK” On account of thfllf 
iHppiiintic 0 tep, vaiious I'ljahb and pctt> cliitfs at once rose 'igaiiist Salabat, and oOtt 
" had captui ( d 'N izigapatim, -v^hieh 'wo e'cntuall} lo tc \ During hiS fal| 
nd of the Ciicaihj this lo^vn hid ngmillv he«i lediufd to one factory hjr ** 
X^ally in ordering him lo quit the couit of the Soubahdar, -was anxioiur*^ 
^ forces, to 1 educe Madras, and attack oui now sottloments in Bengal 

of M da Bnssy from Salabat is given at p4ige hi of Colonel Mallas|h^M 
1 work — Decinfi Kundm and Machjhpataiwjn « ^ ^ 




‘ fHS AUlHiBB % fNlXUlL' 

^ if ^ 

^'^fiajitiedi this may be considered one of the most suodAWfol 
; Important expeditions ever undertaken by this armj, 
details l^ave been slightly passed over by historians generally#**'**/ 

I Of course, while liis great Iieuienanr, Fordo, was assault£Q|(' 
Mosulipatam, Clive was not idle in Bengal- When was Cliva 
: idle? (Vrtainl) never in India. But we have given so much 
to the Chief Jh’osiJencj that we must at once return to Lally# 

While mihiarj operations weie being earned on in the Northaif^^ 
Circars, Count Lally with his whole force was advauting to 
siege of Madras. 'j * 

Captain Joseph Smith, Commandant of I richinopoly, UBdor 
orders h*om the I'rosideiu), (quipped 2,000 sepo}s of his garrison^ 
and sent them with a couph* ol fiild-pieces across the Coleroon, 



under the coiumanJ ol Usoff Cawu, on tln^ 21st November, to $4;t 
on his roar. On tlu^ 29th No\einber, the French army advanced 
► from ConjeMrani, along the high road towards Madras; a large 
detachment, under tht‘ command ol M. de Soupiro, being sent 
along the nanks of tlie Jhilaur river, with orders to halt betwem 
the river and Chiiigltqnit.t 

On the 4tlj J)ec('mber, Lally in person recoil uoi trod ('hiogleput# 
He had tin* audacOv to do so within mnokei-shot ; hut, finding it 
impracticable, shm b) legular approaches, he C(>mmitted 
dangerous error of leaving it hanging in his rear. 

On the 12th Decemhei, the enemy marehed from Si, ThotnaaV 
Mount, and tluir European cavalry came suddenly upon a choultirj 
on the Triplccaue road, garrisoned by three eompanies of sepoyei^ 
who fifed a volley and fied to join th(‘ main body. BuiLan^ienod^a 
field-pieces, eommaudirg the read, opened upon the cavalry^ 
compelled them to quit thidr position, on which they galloped 
the St. Thome road, with the view of gaining the Triplecane 
but they were again met wUh a fire from artillery “ from bebilMl^^'d 
barrier thrown across the road, on which they retreated 
range.*’ 


* r a/ri/Ua No. XXVIII I >(*u iiibnr 1850. 
t Begbie’s Seroicet, oj the Madias AitiUuy^ vol, i., pp. 
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body of theFrencli had advanoed, caimotiAdiTig aa 
i|iioij^g, to which Ijawrence replied with his six field-pieoos } g 
Vlfikdi' At to^gthy calling in his outposts, he gradually retired 

of the fort. The cannonade had occasioned some loss ' 
as well as French, Simultaneously with this advance, 300 c- 
jieans, with two 12-pouiider8, had been despatched under > 
TfiiAnt^-*Colonel Murphy — an Irish officer in the French service-^|\ 
agaiftet Poonamalce. This officer ‘'iimooned Ensign Crowley to , 
atiltender and of course he refused, on whicli the guns were etn- 
pld^ed till night-fjill in the attempt to effect a breach. Rut littW . 
or nt) offect was produced on the stone walls of the.fort , and Crow« 
1^# with the pluck of a Clive, marched his sepovs out at midnight 
by An unguarded point, and reached tin north part of Black Town 
by daybreak, wlun' hts 300 men weie joined b\ the 200 who had |j 
eonatituted tiic gamson ol liipasoie With the aiiival of these \ 
the British mustci-roll stood thus: — tin European military, in- ^ 
eluding tlie officers, (!l topasscs ( PoitugiiescO, and 89 Caffies, 
ineorporatcd in the tonipanits, amounting to 1,758 men ; sepoys, 
2|220 ; amongst th( huUropeans weie 21 mounted Hoopers; the , 
KawauVs rabhh* ol horse," 200. llie Kiuopti.n (nd inhabitants 
4 >f Madras amounted to 150, who wnc told off, irrcbpective of rank, 
to serve out stoKs and piovmions to the garrison. 

On the morning oi the 14th the Fnnch troops weie jii motion; 
M length the whole Flench arm) appeared m the southeiu parts 
jpf the town, LallCs regiment taking up their qnaitcrs on the,, 
beach, and Lorraine, with the hatfalion of India, on the nsfbg;/ 
gtonndi to the west. A number ol natives oft^Rlack Town, we learn,; 

with their usual apathy, hatl^remnim d m their houses till thC , 
bist moment, now came crowding upon the glacis, requesting admisr 
^ aion^tO the lort, but weie reiused. Thest* people^' leported that 

were plundering in all directions, and iiitoXiCated tliemselvi^;^^, 
Hiiib All the liquor that they could lay their hands on ; and, in faof^j’ 

'' of them could bo seen from the fort, staggering in eve|^;j;: 

of intoxication. Colonel Diaper pr iposed that advanta^#H, 

* Beffbic, * / / 



piaesiftfiNmb ajihisi^ 'hf 


: llllouH be taken of their helpless condition to attack 
' WW of the best men were accordingly draughted for that paiJtolliM 
‘ 'fto^ marched under Ins enmmnnd, followed bv t»o field>pieoe^M' 
11 A.M.j out of the* \\estern ra\eliD, 100 mon following 
afterwards under Major Bicieton as a suppoU. Eventually^ 
hot fire, both ol guns and inusketij. coiiinienced on both 
lasted for twent) lumutes, but with (onstantlv increasing 
from the French, whose number^ augmented every mdiaat^/ 
Draper, apprehtnsivc that the ariival oi LalU’s regiment might 
off bis communication, directed ihe retreat to be beaten, bat tB0 


drummcib were now nowhere to be found , and the conse^aflUtlt^ 
was that a part^ of 100 men, of whom 80 wcie gienadiers, 

, were in a lar^^o enclosure, were ii^noiant of the measure until tbo 
I late. The eii’em} piisstal upon the retreating (olumn so closely 
; \faat the two hcld-piects had to be abandoned, while the meo, hi'' 
* the endosurt suinnderid themsdxts as piisoneis Lally'sregi^ 
ment, which now came up, wollld^ha^c annihilated the deiacbmeniti^^ 
but fortuimtd) it was too drunk to act with effect, and the rencMIUtidff* 
made good then escape in great disoidir to the fort 

After various sallies, on the 28th Deceiiiler another was madd 
from the fort, with no other usult than inat ol tin iiiteioeptiou of 
a despatch from PondichcrrN ; and tin )tar dosed with the 
pletion of two batteries of the enemj, called respectne ly, *'LorrailXf^1S 
and Lally^s batteries.^’ 

We could ifot in the opace allotted to us narrate even a stnaljl 
portion of the events connected with ^the famous siege of Madraii^jfS! 


Sufiice It to say that fiall) and Bussy deemed it expedient to 
It on for upwards ol hCo nionthS, under vei\ great difficulties. ^ M 


The ganisoii -alHadj alluded to, was commandtd by 
Pigott, and the\eterau Eolond Lawrenct , and it made thie 
gallant delentf-. Tin blocftadc was terminated, to the intense $^| 
faction of the Madras^is, by the appeal auct, on the 16th 
1759, of an English squadron with 600 fresh troops. Whetl tl 
fleet hove in sight, the French army, without waiting tl^eiV l|IS| 
mam^eFs orders, began to retreat precipitately, and 




his cruel purpose of leaving the Blach 1^5 
tjius the siege of Madras^ which had lasted sixty- 
H^^raised. The proud, energetic, daring, but too resbLil!|p„ 
lined to return vanquished to Pondicherry ; but still the ohl^ 
in him was far from extinguished. After their defeat 
1 Coote at Wandewash, which was essentially an artjllery battlc^^ 
which General Biissy was taken prisoner (January I860)|:^t 
feconquest of^the Carnatic, it had been evident that French: 
g^lpion fn India was fast drawing to a close. “Their generah^Afl 
historian, “has acknowledged that if, after their 
es, our countrymen had marched direct upoq their chief oitjr»v 
j^”;might have become masters of it in a few days.’^ JHaving; 
repeated reinforcements — keeping up a succession of Pjn^ 
l^f^oy armies — which tlic enemy looked for in vain we 
gl^bled to close in around Pondicherry, and make preparations fwi 
1^''. Actual siege. 

n^Lally, by high promises, obtained an auxiliary force from Hyder 
JUi* now master of Mysore; but his troops soon departed, after,' 
l^thessing the manifest weakness of their French allies. In a stat^ 
desperation, the brave Lally made a spirited midnight attack on * 
British camp ; but after carrying some important posts, he met";* 
.Mth c final repulse. \ 

|S:^y the cud of September 1760, Pondicherry was closely'; 
led by sea and land. The horrors of starvation set in, and ' 





llvA^as terror and dismay. War in itself is bad enc/ug^ but faminaj 
jWltr is far more terrible. ' 


|tiv:0,n’ the 27th November, the French commander insisted on exv*: 
Ip^ing the native (or black) inhabitants of Pondicherry. To tb!© , 
of 1,400, they were thrust out of ^he gales ; but as tbefyj! 
the garrison, enabling them to hoUd out for a longer peripili:^ 
Cl^eived no sympathy at first from the besiegers. The 
y creatures wandered about the glacis 'picking up roots 
III: to eat, and imploring cither an entrance to the 

through the army. After a week the British commandA||^ 
qte^ huinAnely gave leave to the whole to retire int^ 



^ ‘Ta« rassn)KirHAL abmibs of inwa. 

\ ' r ' rw' 

' ^hicli they did in the most exhau^^ted state, and tlowW 

j; to look for refuge. However, we read that they were ettreiSely 
S |g;rateful^\eTi foi tins cbanci of pieser\atioii. 

On the 12th Taiiuan 1S(51, tin tunclns regularly opened# 

; The enciii} had oii]\ pioMsions for two d^ns loft. At Icngtti, 00 
^ the 14th, cMjiiic deputations, ' oiu honi fjalh, and the other (v^h, 
the go\cinoi and coninil.” 1 In lattii iiskid some favOurobl# 
terms toi tin inhahuants , “ but a> matnis stood,'’ writes the hie** 
tonan ‘ (\ei\ thing nsted witli tht dis^Mtion (d the oonquerorfti 
who, hovvtvti, pioinistd to aot with tonsnl i iti n and humanJtj't” 
Colonel ( oot( (tin lanioiis ‘^ir lait) nit k d Pondulierry 00|ji4s 
surrenc|ei — L ilh and his ganison huiiig btconu prisoners of 
Three da\s ^ttii, tin dtftatid i undi gt in i il, laid 1 \ the Brahn 
mans to bt tin sc( uigt ol Soiitluin India, set ail for Fianoo. 
And tbps (uded tli«. •'toinn nnlitar\ eanei of one ol lier most 
• extraoidinan , braM^t ind ill u^ed ‘'Ons 

It IS iinpo^sibl( t( \]i\\ with sufhdtnth dd p tMCiation the vilo 
treatment LiIIa Keentd fioin ln> tounlnnnn on anival m Paris* 
But, altd tilt, di^grict fill ti am ent iw iid 1 to Duphix and LaBour-^ 
donnais, who liad doin so nnicli to (stabli^b 1 i in h powt r in India^ 
It was quite to he e xp( dt d. llo\\e\ i, in In dth of Lally, therO 

wasinuider aswdl ill-tieatuient aid uian’^ nigiatitude to tlie 

full, lib was Kcused of ruining i re m h aliaiis in India, and of 
high tuason , and although, dMlhll(s^, In did some haim to the 
lormci liom Iijs native lush impi tin sitv, e i blind and headlong 
zeal, of the laitn in vvj', edtainh not guiltv. Kashness and iiiigi* 
piudtine wen e h ii tOii^iUs \ i tin agi in wlinli he work(^di 
esprcialK in Inlii \iio ig tn Inn b tli i , tin gieat Bwy 
stone bad litlle^. il iliN, (d ibesi quiiitHs,^ ind, through % 

mtraeb, In li id h n well tn ate d e>n le iMiig Jiidia, and e n icaclung 

tin Jbidieli dijut il. liulh on Ins aiiai^nnn ni, was icmoved ffOlft 
the Bistilie to 1 Inirnhbr piison He was elinnd the aid of oounsinAi 

* >oxt to hirii uiav b< lankul L-i F ouuloimais b st known as Governor 
Maunt iiH (1 1( uf liume; tbi setm f Jitiiiaitiin SI Puin s biauliftil 

Penil .xud \ >r^inia ” 
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log to the ungenerous pracdoe of France.” 
lent pronounced sentence of death, against which tvrn of 
. lil^toost humane and distinguished members protested, aodwrhioh 
in Ins eloquent indignation, pronounced to be a judicial 
j. The ever magnaniraous biographer of Clive, Sir John 

; ICiflilooimi sajs well : The Count Lally was the victim ofifered by the 
j li^l^isters o( France to iin incensed public. The principles of 
‘/JfUIrtJoe and the ieelir^gs of humanity appear to have been aUk0 
. Violated by* this nc t, which a philosopher of France (Voltaire) truly 
? 4»tito*ninated, at the period of its perpetration, “ A murder oom^ 
Iwiltod with the sword of justice.” Before this, Sir John, quoting 
; Oim^j the histonan, informs us: When Lally heard his stntenoe^ 

[ threw up his hands to Ik aveii, and exclaimed * Is tins the reward 
of forty-five \e.ii'> stru(c^’ and snatching a pair Of compasses* 

; l^hicfa lay with maps on his table, stiuck it to his breast; but it dia 
not pierce to liis heait. lie then gave loose to e\ory execration 
lijigainst his judges and iccuscrs^ Tlis scafloid was prepared, and 
hi$ execution appointed (oi the same aftiinoon. To prevent him 
from speaking to tin spectatois a laige gag was put into his mouth 
before he wa^a taken out of piison, whence ho was earned in a 
common cait, and lalieadid on the (Trevi'. He perished in the 
aixty-fifth >eai ()l his age.” Ihis foul minder, by a pack of 
biassed GovernuKnt administratorb, would never have been perpe- 
trated bad the French Go\ eminent put Bussy, in the place of 
in supreme milituij command at the most ^critical period 
0 Mrench political and military action in India, There is no act 
Uloro grievous to a dislingmshcd soldier than supersession ; and 
the superseded oflictr, from g^6ncrnl toliaptani, is well known 
l^ppteciatpd, such an act of iisdcss despotism may be fatal tO 
army. On tins point actoiding to Su Jolin Malcolm, hOW 
t was the conduct of tlie tricot Chath ini ' VVhen the troops 
soNcreign weio ordered to India to '^suppoit the national 
inillsF^tS^he at once decided that neither Law reiue nor Uhve shouljli 
^ superseded in their command. And what was the coiisequenp^j f ^ 


* J/c7«ot>i of Lord Cluft vol ii , p ^10 
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'i ti«o experienced local captains, between then, e<ni|^n(X^ 
r Southern India and Bengal for all time. 

\ We cannot part with Lally aud Bussy — who threatened 
I existence of our two Prcsulcncios and thoir nrmie‘> — without 
more remarks. There c.iii be no doubt that Clivo vn'wed Lall^ 
a distinguished man, and able — if not veiy excellent — ^soidi#^ 
When he fiist became an actor in the wide Indian theatre of 
the lieaMui-horn imneral ” wntes of him, as if implying SoOfiiO 
slight doubt as to Ins real rank : — Although M. Lally is a colooel 
in the Irish Biigade, I do not find nn\ ol that corps have OMe 
* out with him.” And again, with his usual fort sight : “The oapv* 
ture of 8t David's ouglit to add nothing to our apprehensioDUB Of 
his succeeding m futurt enterprisi So Olive wrolt‘ to his friOl^ 
Mr. Pigot, Go\(.rnoi of Madras. And again, after the famOU0 
siege Your defi net of Madias/ Ch\f ohservt s m a Jotter tO 
Mr. Pigot of lIk 21st \ugiist 175!), “ and \ our foiling a man Of 
Lally’^ rank, wiK (ntainl\ gam \ou much honour at home; 
wliat nflFords nu must pleisim is tlie piincipal part yon have adcd 
in this famous siege. I always said m\ Jiicnd (Colonel LawrenOO) 
would shine wlieiitvtr ai^ ojiportiiiiitv oflmcci,” 

It IS well afhnm d b\ Sir Jolm Mah'olm that tin' didiglit of Clil)e 
was ht igliU Tied by ins warm fcilings t iiieudslnp towards those 
wlio had so nobly supported tlu urutatn n of tbe service of ]^ort 
St. George , to wlimli lit had a pride in be leniging , and to n^tte 
of these .fni fids liad he <,reater pleasure in writing trf 

Govcinor Ihgot.* 

Too much canne)t <be said in piaist of Bussv. Ho appears 
have had llic liapp^ knack ‘of tlioiouglily understanding 


r 

* TIjjm (]i‘'finf.,ui,s) ( a nidiuj of tlic o]«I tiiuo ^pprnfl to hare hM # 

romeiknble iiiio W > hji llv illude d le> Lau in htk llioi \\oik In 
<j in ♦ Ilf f il ti \r n 1 tho Pif id ik le tiie e jiainis i ns of tnovonior# 

Ibo hlb )f ( dmij in 1( i in t lui f \iii\in -■ in idi is 17i7,]u 

in 17 ), 4.ndfiuhi led fo'i m 17(ii i li< Hon Lord 

bevauK C.ovfitifT re i lli htcoid tune in 177k when ho was }>Iaeod 

M tdi » , ( UT ( il anel de taiiiol it Si Thorn ib’ Mount m 177(» , allowed tiO r&M 
iO Gardon J1 use for (h eif an in Ajinl 1/77, me) there died on SfOth MUJT 

^v#S i\H dnlinj^iiidn a efoveirioi Mitre itod bofoii ^ S 

I 
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' * fevoar of great Iifdian princes, on which, (Kt' 

of good government in India so much depends. In this 
amoiiff the Frenoli m Indni, he was the Metcalfe, ^Munro, 
of Ins time IL seims to have e>^er had the words of 
CK^6i to Mr, TayriL, tlu Chairman of our Court of Directors, before 
hlttt: It cannot be Vxpfftid that the princes of this country, 
W)bOfle fidelity is alwa\s to be siispicted, will remain firm to thejt 
^Otnises and cngacremMits fioiu pnnciplo only/ It is absolutely 
fi<SlOeasary, tiieiefon*, to keep up a strong force. At a later period 
he Wote to the Court, the practical wisdom of wlinh may have in 
, 01^ future Indian policy to be mort full) nppienated than at 

' {urcswt: *M‘utlh i tlit princes of tin countrj must, m a great 

jtuaHSUre, be depemhnt on us, oi \\i totalU so on them/’ On this 
Sit John Male olm Tuiiai ks tliat Clui's chin ami pyiclical ramd 
puts the question on its i a] h<isis , and tl)> le is no other alterna- 

tive. Bussn mint lii\e thought liki. ^is . Liil} was deaf to 

Bussy’s good ad MU . 

On one ou ision, wluii it Mas tlioiight pifidcnt to pn*! Basalut 
Juug, brotla 1 ol tlu Soul) ilulai of ihe l)(‘klnn on the throne of 
the Oaruatie, Ju luing a waim su])poitei of the I nncli, Lally pre- 
cipitately pi 0 (‘laimL(l tlu son ol Chumla Sahih Nabi b, wlio was 
quite useless, as an uIIn. 

The influcruL ol llussj at Salahat Jung’s court was truly 
wonderful With Ins followus W( nad that lu dictated or directed 
every movement , and sunh h ranee had reason to be ijiankfal to 
n man who had hi en Mu chief me nis ot giving her a territory on 
the coast ol Coromamlel and Oiissa, including the Northern 
Circats, of some Innuluds of mihsin c\Unt^ and >ioldiug, with 
wh^\ebo al reads posse sm d, a \muu (d some 1*800,000. 

OUiJoiis to obsM \ i sshilt lUis \ ^^a^ at thf lieight of his 
y754-55^, ami l)iipl« i\ h ul ct .istdjioping one da} to become 
iogul, that the lu ids ol the two Kucf'pLau picsidcnoiea 
iy arc styled tlie liistoiian), und( i instiuctions from home, 
/ordered to bung then diflerences to a tcnmnation. IThjf* 
mhy esiHniiiiiig iWc mk's bj winch tatli lulJ their rcspciftivti ‘ 

/ . 19 * 
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;^<j^iB8sioiis from the native powers, especially the — 

;,jfche English alleging that the documents produced ^by the 
,iwere foiged, proposed to reject this mode of nrhitrati6#, 

' determined to use actual force alone in settling their 
The Indian war became a theme of interest^ in Europe; 
sioners wc'*c sent out, and such was the state of affairs 
Godheu, the French envoy, arrived at Pondicherry to 
Dupleix. , ' 

Five or six years after these events, Bussy was made^prisone^' ^ 
the battle of Wandiwash (January 17G0), hut, writes 
biographer, wuis instantly released by Colonel Coote, from 
for his character, and as a return lor that kindness and con^^^V/[^ 
tion which bo had invariably shown to Englisli prisoners/* 

Nabob Muhauied Ali wrote to Governor Pigot that the capture* :of,. , 
M. Bussy “ was of itself equal to any victory, and suggesting thci.;/ 
propriety of his being sent to him. when he would take great 
of him ! ** Soon after this occurrence he returned to 
‘Meaving behind him a name as fondly cherished by the natives of ; 
India as by his countrymen/* ^ ■ ' 

Bussy’s courage and conduct as a soldier were not less . 
spicuous than his great qualities as a statesman; and they stood , 
high before the genius of Dupleix, appreciating his character, senfv 
him into the Dekhan.* ' V:; 

We cannot better conclude tliese few remarks on this 
guislied Franto-lndian statesman and soldier than in the worda'ij^!’ 
Colonel Malleson, in one of his brilliant chapters on the 
Battles of hidhf. vvlnle alluding to Frtu)eh influence iB.Jlo:; 
Dckliaii, that suoli influence x^-as inuiutained “ by ibe 
Haidorabad of' n coi^sidcrablo body of French troopa, comtaSi&^; 
by an officer of rare iutolligcncc and capacity, the 
Busay.”t . » 

"It is like proceedilig from Romance to Reality, withbotbof: 

Indian life abounds, when we take a stride from M. 

^ *' M*‘mniTs oj Lord Clive. 

^ + The Dmsire Jiattlf F of India, 11, 
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*' A good deal lias alrcndy been said aboatScngal and Madr&A;fv' 

not much concerning the famous Western presidency 
, ^ or its capital. The chief reason for such mdvfferenc0,‘ 
IlM be on account ol its good behaviour, or being the least* 
jbdil'blesomo of the tlirce Presidencies, either with regard to ite; 

or its army. 'I'lie Portuguese title, therefore, h^ona 
(tli^good bay), from winch the name is derived, is decidedly well 
In an curlier chapter, Surat and Bombay have been duly 
alluded to ; *how the latter superseded the former, on becoming the 
ai$^ifioeut gift of King Chailes to the East India Company,’*' and ; 
tW ehief seat of the now great Bombay presidency for trade. 
But tile first mcasuio that enabled the Company to get the sov^^reign 


potfer which they souglit was a rebidlion at Bombay, the com* 
]&tandant having declaicd that he held that island for the King. 
The Company liad the power of Peeping their own servants m sub- 
jection, and ol defending themselves; so they lemr ^ed their seat of 
government to Bombay, prepared to contend with Arungzebe him- 
aelf, as they had hitherto done with the Moguls and Mahrattas 
collectively. 

While the St Ulemont ol Bombay was taking place in India, a 
romarkable man — Su dosiah Cliild- -was discoursing upon Indian 
trade in Europe. 1 his most c mrgctic and distinguished of all the 
Oompany’s supporters and the mteiloper’s enemies was giving a fresh 
impulse to the notion of the value of Indian eommeroe. Sir Josiah 
did this towards the end ol tlio seventeenth centui> , and thuo impulse, 
to which the fair and gentlemanly, and alwajs busmess-liko Parsis 
feave given such a conimiuiul charm m Bomba) in the nineteenth 
iiautury, has gone on stotidilv inciea^^ng till tlie present time.f 

f ^06 pp. 46 ib • 

f We fin<l mtlio (lsb")that meisiues w(iio so fu*buk adopted for 

the onoouia^comont of tiad< iii U)inl>n (107i), 111 piRo^i of Iioisls pioeurable in 
foi thccuvahv of ( ipt nil Ivuli id a))])omitd hist commander 

the Bombay Oavaliy , of the situition oi Bombiv m ^yi ixcellont latitude and 
ihe ejMJoilence of its haibom if the lustiiulions fiom tbc Comp my to make 
poit” for tho expoitilun and impoitation of goods; of > 
tibb IKTObability of tho Fionch atticking it, and the measuies taken to doflM^ 
Besoehay against the French Such and many other useful subjects will be fo^nd 
in George W Forrests sploudid volumes, to which Colonel Rivett-Oarnnn) y 
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THB PRESIDENTIAL ARMIES QE INDiA. 



About ibe middle of the oighteontb century, the 
the troops forming the small Bombay Presidency %rmy to 
their island against tlic Frencb occupied much attention# 
with reference to the events of 1759 in Madras and Bengal, 
bay did not become seriously aflected by tlirfun. There must 
lUeen a sense of security in.tlie western presidency, unknown 
others at this time, for wo find Clive's biographer writing tliat . 

the affairs of the small hut important .settlement ^of i 

appeared as prosperous as those of Madras.” Sir John Malcolm^ '' 
in a slight historical retrospect, also relates how, in a distracted; 
state of affairs, or division of uutliorit}, the Governmeut Ci|\, 
BorabUy (1759) listened with approbation to an overture by tbdj 
principal officers and merchants of Surat (who liad occupied that j 
port for a century and a half), invitmg them to take the castle, 
expel the Scedec (governor or chief), and on receiving an assigUJ 
ment, with tlie sanction of the officers i)f the bhnpm'or of Delhi 
to becoum tlie future ])rotectri\s of tljc commtTce of tbe purl 
Such events added both to the strengtli and tin* faino of the settle-rl 
rnent of Bombay, and rmidered it belter aM(‘ to cope with ,tho 
])redalory Mahvaltas, “The prin(5ipal chiefs ol that nation, how- 
ever,” it is remarked, were at this period more occupied with the ' 
affairs of the northern than of tin* western parts of India.”* :^ Wc 
shiill conclude tliis rambling chapter with a few remarks on the 
PursTS, to wliicli they may not object, as we liave casually alludcd 
to them, fuKrtliey l)av(‘ so long been under the protection of diit 
Presidential armies , 

We recollect the now well-known colonial governor, Sir Hci»ry' 
Norman, saying at li groat meeting, that to speak of Burma ^A6;,!to 

# 3ak of Sir Arthur Phayre.t In the same manner it may be amd; 
It to speak of Bombay is to speak of the Pars! commiriiityi 

in the ever-laiiclable dosiro 1o do hin work thorouj^bl^^, liaa already refeiT^ijU'^ft r 
volume. ' 

^ * Memoirs of Lord Clive, vol. ii., pp. 101, 102. . / 

t We have lately boon much pleased to behold tbe beautiful statu© in 
thiL most distiriguisbod Chin-lndian statesmnii, by Mr. Maclean, which' 1»'!^ 
l^fliigoon. j 
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ttauds out as the most celebrated Oriental community of 
;; U^i* It is unique in every way, and to it the old Roman quota-* 
tiixtk may be gracefully applied — of wearing a thousand ornaments, 

’ in all being pleasing. Jt is a community of deeds, not words; 

^ of Unceasing chanty and benevolence, and ever-growing excellence^ 
Ja a splendid work, Tk(* History of the Parsis^ sent us from 
Bombay by ont* of their most distinguished sons (the lion^ble. Sir 
Binshaw Manoejee Petit, of Malabar Hill), we got a capital idea 
, of this wonderfully enterprising and energetic people : — 

*^No authentic records exist to show the exact date of the 
; arrival of the Parsis in Bombay, nor can wc authoritatively explain 
. what was the motive that first Jed them there. It seems probable 
- ihat the English merchants of Surat induced some of them to 
eottle in Bombay foi'purposes of trade. Tins ranch piay, however, 

, be safely affirmed, that their first settlernLUt in that island was a 
little before the time when it was ceded to the Butish by the Crown ■ 
of Portugal, as the dowry of Catlierine, Pnneess of that country, 
who became the wiK of Charles tiu SeeoiuPof England, 'a. D. 1668. 
Dr. Eryei, who \isit<d Boinba> in the ycai 1071, sa\s- ‘On the 
other sidt gf the gu it inlit to the sea is i <n( it jioint abutting 
i against Old Womans Isliml, and is ( died Malnbai Tlill, a rocky 
woody raountjiiii, jtt sends forth long gnss, on the top of all %h a 
Parsi tomb latthj tais(d.^ The hist work of the Parsis wherever 
tbuy settle IS to construct a tower of silence, or what Doctor Fryer 
; calls a tomb, for the reception of their dead , and hu statement that 
the tomb in question liad been recentl) raised is a sufficient proof 
that no considerable number of the Parsis^ could have settled m 
that island prior to its cession to the English.’^* 

Mr. Dosabbai Frumji also gives the following interesting 
information • 

** In an account of tlie distinguished Parsi famdies of Surat the 
* Bibavnagris may be mentioned. 

* History of th* Parsis, by Dosabbai Framji Kiriki, CSX (London: Mail* 

^ ^ Oo., 1884:), vol i , pp 51, 52 Sir Dinsbaw Manoejee Petit has no^ 

' a Baronet by the Queen Empress , and we bebere bis last munificent 

pbairUy be the fouiulin^f oi construction of a leper hospital • ^ ® 
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Pram)i Bhavnagn (1741) was k wealthy 
Atii lie caused to be built at lus own expense a large tank of 
tjftonc for the use of tlu public at Bhaviiagai. ^ i 

Another ver\ wcalthj, infliuntiil, and public-spuittd oitisieilVf 
fenrat, who desei\(s mditiou in tlnst pages, was Nnsananji Kdijif 
yar, who died in 175)7 at tin age of ugljt>. IL was the agent of 
the Dutch factoiy at Surat and cniritd on an txUnsivt businesein 
maritime insunnct as tlic Kpiisdilatnc in Ins cit\ of an cmin^snt 
6rm of Bomba} mtrehants. lit trului on Ins own actouit, aniODi|^ 
other countries, with l\isja which he twice visitid. llewasof^a 
deeply religious nature, and Ins public worb wlncli mostly took a 
religious form, smvivts to tins dev in a fire UmpU winch he estab* 
hshed at Yezd in Peisia, ind foi which he snit tin sa< red fire all 
thewayfiom Surat b> land an cspitiilh lia/tndous and diflBoult 
undertaking m those da^'^- endowed tins fiu -temple 
/jaghirs,^ and instituted in conmction with it in annual religious 
feast winch is still known is Kohnais (ialnmihu). lie also bUlU 
a fire-temple at Siiiat ind riMMcl among Ins co-icligionists |U 
India tb ancient Ptisiau iii'^titution of tie .1 nnshc di Naoroz, of 
the ftast of the Yciin] iquinov. lowaids the pcisteiiU'd Zoroas- 
trians of Pcisia who sought a lefugc in indn, oi who came there 
in quest of an opening lor thin t dints. Ins hospitalirs was un- 
bounded, Nor were Ins sympathies lonhnid to Ins own race Of 
creed, lie was versed m tin tenets ol the Kabn Panth, or the 
philosopbico religious sect founded by the we ll-known Hindu 
reformer Kabii, for whose teaching hr had i great predilection** 
He was well read m the Persian and Aiabic languages, and be 
was one ol the most enlightened citi/cns of Suiat of his 
Mrs, Graham, in her jouinal of a residence in India in the yenfji} 
1805 and 180G says'* ‘‘The Pai’-i muebant Aide shir Dadi fed 
5,000 people, besides euntiibuting m otliii wll^s towaids the 
port of the staiving popululion.” lliis riieiit cMdenco is atUply^ 
home out by that of an earlier period I he Jluv. Mr. 

ubhshcd an account of his voyage to Suiat in the year 16^^. 
* Hmor^f Yol II., pp 8b, aa 


c 



tibftt ‘* tbd Pareis ure ’’ever ready to provide for tb0 atj^ 
md comfort of such as want them. Their univeral kind-* 
either in employing such as arc needy and able to work, or^ 
a seasonable bounteous chanty to such as are infirm knd 
, leaves no man destitute of relief, nor suffers a beggar in 

Sll t|>ok tribe ; and herein they so far comply with that excellent 
of Pythagoras, to enjoy a kind of community among friends**^ 
Majpr Moo»e, m his narrative of the operation of Captain 
y lijttle’s detachment, sajs : — “The benevolence of the Parsis is 
! restricted to ptrsons of their own sect. Their industry and 
SKtansive mercantile spirit have enabled many- of them to amass 
OOnsiderable fortunes, which they spend with generous profusion in 
' nets of chant> and hospitality.’'^ Especially during tlie last forty 
Or fifty years these* ha\e been patent to all Finghsbmen ; and we 
eannot think too much of the Paisi as one of the grand living 
ngonts in the prosperity of India, who has so long appreciated and 
enjoyed socunty under our Pnsidency armies Whatever Maho*^ 
medan or Hindu may think of us, it is quit* certain tlnrt the Par® 
thinks us the best masters lie could possibly liavt. 

Mr. Gladstone , in i more general way, uitli Ins accustomed 
eloq[Uence, lias tUIivcred himsdf (January 1!3, 1890) on this 
matter. While speaking on the subject of India, ho urged that 
the people of England, who now had the control of the destinies of 
that great dependeney, should deal with India on the same princi- 
ples of justice as thev demanded for themselves. , “ He believed 
that the natives of India would not exchange the sovereignty of 
, this country for that of in> other power. ’ To aujone who knows 
* India, or has earefully studied Incjian histoij, the truth uttoied by 
the great and versatile stitesmau becomes at once palpable. 

But there is another aiguuient to be eon&ideujd, to say nothing 
, nf the magnificent inluritance being so long in our possessiotij 
^ even if we lost it to-moiiow, no other Fiuiopean Power could keep 
'^JEndia for a year. The nation that stood tho Sikh invasion of 


1 * Hisiory^ vol u , pp 2bo-Ob. 
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I645>46, and that eevorest trial, the Sepoy Mutiny of 
Indian aecunty induliblv stiunpod upon it ; so, ay Lord X)all)Q&l^9 
aaid of Pegu, we may safe Ij rtposo on the assertion, that “ an lopc" 
03 the sun shines in the lieavens^’ the British flag shall vaTO <>W! 
India. 



CHAPTER X. 


WAB WirH, AND CONQUEST OF, MYSOllE BRIEF RECORD OF 

'• , A DlS'JTNCiUISUED BOMBAY INFANTRY REGIMENT. 

' ' ' 

The Company having obtained the firman of the Emperor of *, 
Delhi for possession of the Northern Circars, winch formed part 
of the Kingdom of the Dekhan, under the Nizam {lit. putter ns , 
order) of Hyderabad, made, in 1766, a treaty with that prince, 
wherein they engaged to pay him annually nine lakhs of rupees 
(il90,000), and held a body of troops in readiness to co-operate : 
with him /or the live Circars; besides which, they ordered the 
Nabob of Bengal to find him live lakhs more, to be paid down, 
their own not to bo forthcoming till they were in actual and sure 
possession of the Circars. The bargain that they had made in 
Bengal, it has been well said, “ even where they had the whole , 
revenue, might have made them pause as merchants in this one; 
hut it did not; neither did they appear to make any calculation of . 
the extent to which the league with the Njzam might lead them.'* , 
■ The renowned Hyder Ali now comes foirly on the field. The , 
; Company had been already skirmishing with him ; and he had ■, 
'set himself up in Mysore. He was, indeed, tlio Mysore sovereign, 

■ and one of the most remarkable men in Indian history. Douhtlesa,; 
i;'it was an unwise provision in the treaty of 1763 which gave haofc 
;;\t®.‘the French all their old settlements in the Carnatic; for ityaB. 

pppductive of much injury to the rising Madras Presidency. 
t%ipt been for this piece of liberal folly, or unstatesmanlfee 
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home on our part, the Briti^ flag might now ham^jhMp > 

;‘l^9ing over Tondicherry — a Madras presidency Brighton, 4ti ' 
<IS Bplendid depot foi cotton cloths to delight and enttOb 
i0i^tXou JorAs ot Manchester for many gc m laljons ’ ^ 

' The restless and intriguing French were no sooner restored to 
**as you wcic’’ in Pondiclnirj than tht^ began to stii up lihe 
Ulttlve powers against thin Riitish inals, and in Hydor All tb$f 
found a chuf well suuul to their puipost' 13^ ‘ the foicc of 
and unscrupulous hardihood,’ lie had m ide Ins wny to thv. throue* 
After the Ni^am had quilled a mutm\ ot Ins tioops with the rauiy 
money fuinislicd bv the Nabob, thi new allies marched to ledttoe 
the fort of Bangalore. But lljdii had tin acklicss to detach the 
Nizam fiom tlu English, and to ni ikc an ally ol him The 
British comraaiulir, Iiaving sustained a sharp attack, was obliged 
to hasten to Tiiiicomalee ; and ll^der proeeedid on a short 
jilundcnng exeuision to Madias. The Ni/am oflired to negotiate 
with us, but, not agieiing, a battle was fought n(ai Vellore^ m 
which H>dtr and the Ni/aiu wen dcfiaud. This b’ ought the 
temporising Ni/am again ovti to the English, who made him 
reduce the price ol tin Circars. ll)clei sought hr peace ; but the 
Presidency of Madias, ‘‘who hid latclj vMth not a little cOtt- 
steruation, seen linn at tluir dooi, wax J \aliant, took the held, 
controlled the oQiiers, and would luve thin Nabob put on the 
throne of Mysore.” 

The armv, cornmandtcl by unilians, was non-illectivo , and it 
wasted the season of 1768 *n unavailing tnfle s. At length, to the 
dismay of tin Presidency aimj, Hjdci^ daslicd on by marches of 
forty miles a daj, and sljowed himself with a large army of horso^ 
so close to Madras that he e mid have pillaged all without the fort 
before the English irmy could have come up. H>Jei stipulated 
for mutual nstitutioii and mutual aid in war,’ which was agreed 
to by the governor or president. Uyder was next attacked by th^ 
Mahrattas, and applied to the English for the stipulated i 

aiioo, winch was not given ; and so he became a bitter enemy bf 

i * About 5,000 ^ ^ ^ 
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Pl> OB tlie plea of^a broken treaty. To acif tO Wf' 

the Nizam could not be relied on. He had no sooai^i; 
his own dominions than a triple alliance was propbsett 
^tween himself, Ilydir, and the ATahrattis Hydfr wns to mvad^ 
Carnatic , the Nizam the Circ»irs , the Mahrattas of Berar were 
lay waste Bengal aiul Bthar; and the Poonah Mahiattas were to 
|ybtack the British army in Gujerat.” Thus a fair piece of work 
:WftB cut out for uich of the three Presidency armies. All the 
{Gerties weie quite willing to go to war where they might find 
j^piunder; but, as usmil among thieves, they fell out and did not 
in concert. Hvd(i was the only chief who went seriously 10 
:yfar, under the pka of the biokcn treaty. The Nizam made peace* 
The Berar Malirattas would not come to the front ; the Poonah 
Kahrattns wok bcitiMi, and had it not been for the diversion 


created in then fivour b\ Hvdn, this wailiki people would have 
been comply t( h siibdm d, » 

The immediate cause of tlu wai with the Poonah, or Western 

c 

Mahrattas, winoli ciigiinikd iii India Iiopci in 1773, i& well 
known to tlu rcwdirs of Indian histoi>. Wt slndl, therefore, 
leave the eventual annexation of Kohilkinid Q774) to the pro*- 
vince of Oudh to itmaik that when the Alnhiattas returned in 1778 


from laying wisn Il)d( I’s tountry, tluy made demonstrations of 
movfing noithward. An airaj was accoidingly marched from 
Bengal westwaid in 1778 , hut a poition of it was forced to capitu- 
late the following xai, though the ust passed on, ndneing the 
greater part of tlit countiv fiom thence to Concaii, penetrating 
into the very heart of Alalwa. In 1780, Ujdei again appeared in 
the Oarnatie, and appiouhcel iisai to M-,itlra‘^, winch occasioned 
the western army to i tiu and gi\i up all tluir qonquosts, except a 
ifewin Bombax. Ihe Mxsoiesovcieign ifetn dly dee laud war on the 
t30th July 1780, and, swei ping down horn bn fastnesses in Mysore 
wUh swarms of lioise, lushed oyei the plains of the CainatiCi 
puking hirasedf master within fourteen days of the forts at 
i?tinoomalee, Ohitpett, Ainee, Gingee, Oliillumbrum, Ckuvery- 
Bnd Carangooly, a complete chain of frontier 



:# : jgiitisoiis ; but the possession of ^hich now ensufed 
;;;. with tho Mysore country.* Before the cottkiii^ol 

‘ J^fadras had awoke from their dream of security, liordes of yiiSi 
; 4fttory hofse had devastated tho country in tin? immediate 
; the Presidency, and the smoke iroin burning villages arose ill 
. direction. At lengtl), at tho dose ofMiily,"the council 

itself from its It'thargy, and decided on forniing a camp>i44 
Poonamallee (as tlie most central |)osiiion), niithu’ Lord Macfeodili 
who had by that Lime arrived with Jl.M*. 73rd flighlanda^* 
Accordingly, on the Isl Auirust 1780, uboni 800 Native infantry, ^ 
and 400 Luroptaiii infantry and aridlerv, wort; marched ftom 
Madras and the Moiini to join the 7Hnl, then about 800 strong*? 
&t. riiomas s Mount as now tlie head(jiiartcrs ol the Artillery of 
the Madras Presidenev. 

• * \ 
In 1< <4, ( oloni'l fljiiut.’.'', (.'oinniiiiKlcUit of Arl.ill('rv, rcconimeodc'd 

.that tlio jinipt’c!' irrouiul slimil.l lie removed to !,lie .Mount, “instead, 
of die guns firing into llie sea, as liad Idlherio been the oustom.**' 
Tlie recomititudaiion was at once aUendi-d to; and >u the Mo'uat 
in Madras liucaine wliat Dum Dum was in JJeiigal. 

Tlie w ai against Tlyder .\]i. in iliu f arnatie, >vas now ilio loading 
event in “the state ol ufl'airs in tile Madras I’residenev,* ’ The dry 
of Madias for assistanoe was neuriy as luiid as tlial from Calcotta 
on its eapture and tlie tragedy of tlie HlaeK Hole. 'I'lie famous, 
Bengal Kuropeaii Itegiinoiil was again to be in tlie front in Southero 
India, and ready to cover itseif with fresh glory.f • 


* Bogbie. • ' ' v '/ 

t In a fonnm’ -'li.'iptrr (Xon)^^v liavo given a list of thff brilliant snrvioes 
Be:gal JuirojM-an Ib^ginjpnt iUoyul Alui^tor Fn.-silicm) down to I7sl, ancllwW'Wit ' 
hT-e to rhioiiK-lu tho Cnjdr.rc <.f tlo- K<n't ot Kurungjilij ; lOdiof of Wandiwiki ' 
As^'aul: of Ciiillunilirmii , li.yilo ut i>.nto Novo ^-isavs .Ma|or liiiirs, - agahiKt 
Ali imd t}K‘ 1 loni Jj "t-.M LoJifl t< ILof ol \Vaii(ln\.i.sb ; Battlo of .Sholiiii^lmr ■ 
relief of Volloro jill in llio ‘anno 


-^n :uio Liiv X lonin ivlLol ol V\ .osb ; Battlo of •Shollilgimr 

relief of \olloi’r jill in llio ‘anno year. Xoxl. tin* UaliJo of Arnoo, 

Cnddaluro. !7s;j; Jjatiic oi Hot iu»a ( Kolulkundj. I71M; Cnpiuia* oHl waBor/iwS^' 
Battlo of. and Storm xind (VijW.iu* of, U.ng, ,,:ane voar ; fom msMinlts on tho 
of Bhurtfioif-, ISO:, ; K.sj)0({iiioTi to Maoao, 18 (KS; OjtoratJon^ iji Java 
XeprI VVar, i«ll; ibndan War, 1817: Stonn and CapturiMd Bburtpw, 
(jii’opuign ixi Aigliamstan, Ih.'b^ ; Morm and t aptuio of (/buzni, 

I' M'ozsii^’hur, 1840; Sobraon, 1840 ; Campaign in the Ib^jab, Battle J 




'¥Alt AWD CONQVKST IK ilTSOBfe. 

A brief rettobpect, -Be find that, in Angnst 1778, * twc^ , 
{^EhPOj^aiQ battalions of Artillery were ordered to be raised, the ■ 
to bebeleoied by lot from the Bengal European regiments ; 

I same time, the Grenadier Companies were reducefi to half 
Strength, the Light Companies being increased in proportion, ; 
oil the 26th SepCembei 1779, the tliree regiments of Bengal 
Europeans were each formed into two battalions, the toial strength i 
of European iiifuntiy in Bengal being at thi'^ time about 3,000. 

^emaythert state *that, on the 1st Juniiary 1779, Lieiitenant- 
Goneral Sir Kjre Cootc returned to India as Commander-in-Ohief 
at Madras.t Never was a Presidency, or its army, m greater 
tribulation than now, at a time when it seemed,* especially after 
our various misfortunes, including Colontl Bailhe’s crushing defeat,/ 
by Hyder (or inoie stneth, by bis son Tippoo), when tlie ColonePs 
detachment, parth through the injudicious conduct of Sir Hector 
Munro, wms cut to pieces, and ll}d(r having Frenchmen attached ^ 
to his arm}, the British bt'camo dispiiitul and had to retreat. 
Assisted by his French allies, Hjder leally oiit-gt ncralled the 
British troops’’; while the resourcts of the countrv wtre well- 
nigh exhausted, pioMsions scaice, and th(‘ lieasiiry (rapt}. 

Immediattly on tin distressed condition of tlu Madras Pre- 
sidency being eonvejed to Bengal, Bn Eyre Cook, then Cora^ 
mander-in-Chiel in India, left with reinforeements, in order to 
direct the subsequent operations in person, fie arrived at Madras 
nn the 5th November. His force consibted of 30(j or 400 Euro- 
pean infantry, 200 European artillery (Bengal), and some guns; 
whilst a few companies of Nrftive infautr> wen' drawn together from 
MttStilipatum and Ongole. A furtjni ddaehment of ttn batUilious , , 


widjabj ; Bfittloof fToo/ojjt isio Ciptun jinl Fjtliff rfif isvj, Storm 
Oaptujo of Delhi lb >7, and minoi adiuin (huiiijS: tlu Mutiny, and,;; 
< and Captmo oi Liu know. ISob (dtuuh i lod tun is l<rmcd by thift ^ 

corps, and the oqualh dovolod bust Ai Ui is ind To st*Bomba> LnropaaU; 

^ never to bo snip i .sod in Indi i • 

of the Bfin^fal Kutapfirn Rap matt, p 2*)4 

\ 6yrc held this post foi a short time otiI> Ih is not even down in PiinaejjJiB' " 
lijili af Madras Commandejs-m-Chicf Ilo should haic come between Major- / 
ani Lord Macartney, K.B., als^ Goeinor, 1781-85 ^ 
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of ve infantry, and twenty-two ^ns was oxpected ftotQ 
wliere Warren Hastings, since 1774, had been the first OqytS^o 
Owners]. Accoidmg to Major Innes, the European buttldii^ 
selected foi this service \i»s the 2nd Rattalioii of the Ist 
European llesiuient. On the authority of one Indian historwu^ 
Sir Eyre C'oott luiived with 7,000 tioops, took the comJUatpd+y 
restored the ‘^piiits o[ the Madras arm}, and he it IJydor in 
actions* II}du*s ainiy, comnuuuled by Inm in perbon, 
of 80,000 min, includini^^ Ins best cavalry, anil “ atnongSt 
infantry,’' wiites Major Innes, were numbeis ol those men 
descendants raa\ be seen to tins day in thi‘ Mysore and Madr^ia^ 

A* 

districts, lunning willioiit any appaitnt clioit their ten miles mk 
hour foi man^ hoiii^ eonsecutivi 1\ . He had also a complete cot|fSi? 
of Frcnchiniii^, ably commandid ; wliilst Ins artilleiv was second to!^ 
none in India,” This Jicroic and fnttxprisinp though unscrupulaUfi/, 
Mahonudaii soMiti^ii and soldier died in 1782. Tippoo, who' 
had been t> u ^acccsslul thin his fathii in most actions with 
British, sueciidi J to the throne ilis attmtum \\as fii.it called to* 
thtM\est part ol M\ sou, where Gnnial Matthews liad made hiptl* 
self mastei of(hniaia. Tlit iinloitunati Mntthi vs was beaten* and ' 
cttpituhiti d , but Ik and twtntv of IhsoIIkli wt le poisoned, and it 
large poitioii of liis aiuiy massaciul by ordir oi Tippoo. The 
Mahrattns at hngth showed hostility ; ihi J reiicb deserted, and| 
in 1784, Tippoo made peace, no (hain^e ol ternloiy on either side 
ImMDg bcin produced by the war. 

Tlie \car 1784 lias been considered a rimaikablo one in the 


* SI^T^lt C t , intiiisftd IIk cm <1 I oit SI (iooigc and the 

M'ldias St Jhdiu ind '"i hoin is MiUil U) Giuci il stunt took t ho hold 
17lb J mu in I7sl il Ih hridif ‘Ibi lar^jc 1 foicf vhu h ind t voi hion 
at thal J'nsjl(U(\ It ( nsislm of 11 AI Tdid lli^hl xndon, oOO strong} 
Bengal aiil ^ >0 M i^i is j ui )j>t m mfiniiv , «i0() md liOO AJadras^aortwIliy 

with (>J j,nir) mikin^ i K ali f 1 (»00 Fuiojk ins , ten i itlalions of Native ihlWriJIlfi 
eai li aOO slioii^ rukin^ itdif^ol 7 tOO » men J hoi o woie left 

picKcli n of thf iVfsil(nr» und< i (xiiaiul Sluait JOO 1 inopean UjfatttlPJi 
ariiller>m<n and 40t) native ]nfanti>, and, as this force ’v\}is totaUy 
uind dth IK ( s wiic thiowii up for thi proitclion of Black 1 own. 
wa\ tkfduhd oui Indian Pii sidincics upwaids of one hunflreA 



WAB AND COMQUIiBT IN ItTSOBJS. 


• i ; 

of the British since they had begun to acquire territory in 
ttu&i,. And, •btrange enough, after all that had happened, they 
Kif’W Ht peace with all the native powers, which allowed the Presi- 
armies to take that rest to which they were so well entitled. 
vUEhia j?ear is also imj^ntant in the history of British influenoe in 
India as being that in which the change was made wlirch rendered 
the Court of Directors in a manner subservient to a Board of 
Control, It is distinguished also by a change in the manner of 
no^niring teintory. and in the conduct of our Indian armies. 

, Hitlierto the former liad, though unaccompanied bj fighting, been 
more upon tlie mercantile than the military system. 

In the wars with iJvder and the Mahrattas hut little territory 
had been acqiiirid, Qiid success had always be^n uncertain. 
Intrigue and inonc},” sajsan interesting writer,* ‘Hiad done the 
business; and, thougli the natives Ind been made to p.ay, there is 
not much that cun be said to come under tlie ordinary definition 
of military conquest. Tlu' (‘(niqufst^ that have followed, have been 
of rather a difleicril elinraeter, and may be con^sideied as a second 
era, as they began imdtr Cornwallis, who was M*nt out ostensibly 
to correct the ahnscs of which former rulers had tolerated the 
existence.” 

As affecting tlie Governor and ronimiimler-in-(’hief of the 
Madras Prtsidenc}, it maybe here stated that the close of the 
, year 1783 was nnulu'd by highly arbitrary and vexations pro- 
ceedings on the pan of Lord Alacurtney tow^ards General 
Burgoyne of Il.M/s Light IV^^goons, and other olBoers, by which 
,tbe discipline ol tlie armj was so mateimllj'shaken that, had not 
“Tippoo Sultaun made peace at lliis*junotuie,*matters might have 
a very uulavourable aspect.” 1 ^ * 

I This Lord Macartney ajipears to liuve l)e<.n able and energetic, 

but t Wlf-willed and obstinate (iovirnoi.* Being also Comniander- 

•) , 

he seems to have enjoyed prochiirning wnr ^vlth ti portion 
Usonltind, preferring to fight with thorn in Government House 

' 

* Mu die.. 

t Begbie’s Services oj the Madras Artillery. 









ife83ing or assisting his army on the field. We fia4 
^*“’“’»ip came out to Madras in June 1781, and in June 


jiitieBigned ^ by letter IVom Vizagapatam. His first gcUing itrtl^lipr 
|%ater began at tlie eonclusion ol 17H2 (the year of "" 


r^lieath). There was a grievous lauiine at Madras, which;jij|fj||(p^ 
Jed to a unitinous rising against the Governor, who had 
embargo on several ships laden with rice lying in the roadei'|i||| 
refused to allow of the grain being sold at a. moderate price, 

Madras Artillery, however, remained (inn to their allogiaiice,t*i^ 
the guns of Fori St. George eventiiallv over-awed tlie 
Early in the year Lord MMcariney had hiiiglii some battles 
.with one of onr most dibtingiiished Anglo-Indian soldiers, 

Eyre Coute, whose dangerous illness aro.se partly in eoiiseqticp^^^l 
of bodily fatigue, but chiefly from im*ntal anxiety, owing tQ 
disputes in whicdi lie was daily involved with the new Governor 6t\ 
Madras.* ' 

As conucctecl with tin? Sontliem Presidenev annv at the 
menceinent of tlie year 17H3, it may also be mentioned tlnit Madtfljii': 
beheld the Euglisli army under General Stuart encamped at 
Thomas’ Mount on tlie 2nd of January. J’his force consisted jSol: 
the 73rd, 7&th, and 101st Foot, 400 Ilanoverians, the 
European Piegirnent (1st Madras Fusihers) — in all, about 
Europeans, 21 battalions of native iufani^’v, 4 regiments of 
cavalry — quaintly termed by a German untlior Koodrj/'\ 
making 11,000 native troops, and a large park of artillery; ^® 
guns, besides a division of 3 pounders attaclual to each 
regiment. Of the native regiments (itifanlry), five of two batt^tlf^'i 
each belonged to Bengal. Prior to the army being put in 
two battalions ^of jmtive infantry, with a detachment 
102nd liegiraeni, Were detached to join a body of native ili|| 
under Major-.Gtmeral JorH.*s at Ellore, and designated the NiiiP 
Army. ' 

General Sir Eyre Coote, on his way from Bengal, died 
22nd April 1783 in the Madras roads, “ universally regretSti 

• * JJegbie. t Aoodr^j the Tamil term for 
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i lender of men on the field, and^ as one of CUva^lB 
probgbly nuikjiig next to the * }iea\en-born general'* in 


rMp4 daring. 

must now present our rcadars wuh an anecdote of the period^ 
ailgh it is one ot a verj cruel nature One of General Stuart*s 
was to demoli&li the forts of Carangooly and Wandiwash, 
Dl0 latter being that \\l)cie the gallant Coote distinguished himself 
l^lbesiegiiig and taking it many )cais before, and which had so 
l^0p0ltt®dly changed mastcis. Pursuing its march, the army, 
0ep0Cially the nar gnaid, suffered sevtnly from the enemy’s horse 
a'tedA rochet men, the loss in kilhd and wounded, on one day, being 
200 men. Aecouling to Begbie, quoting from a Hanoverian 
offiO^r’s meraoiis, General Stuait oflerecl a reward of fi\e pagodas 
(0 pagoda 3^ rs . or 7s.) lor evtr\ roclat-nian captured. The light 
cavalry, having captuicd one of then’, biought him in, bound hand 
and foot, sitting h ukwards m a cait, and having h ^ cnme painted 
in large ^slntc m hngli&h and Tamil diaiactcrLS, on a black'» 

^Oai:d hung loinul liis neck Tie was thus led ihiough the camp 
at noon up to the gallows, wlnn he was to be lianged, “when he 
obtained the* f<i\ our of lu\ing ins sentence commuted into 

four hundred lasljts and depiivatiun of his ears and nose, after 
which act of baihiiiit^ the poor devil {dn an/ie ieufel)^ as the 
Htinoverian empliaticull} calls him, was hunted out ol the camp.’’ 
Well may the writer icmaik that the English authois are silent on 
^tlns gross violation of the ruhs of civilised waifau.' It is difficult 
to believe that our couiilijineii, even in the last century, could have 
misldo such inhuman brutes of themselvos* but, unfortunately, 
bating perused even worse acts ot* barhfinty in Uio k cords, with 
we shall not shock our readers, w( firi;il\ btdicve this cruel 
Obwardly incident. In tact, it we ait to credit history, and 
upon it as “ a table agiecd u^oii,” we aie at once the 
humane and inhuman nation on the fade of the eaitli. 
ke death of Hyder Ali, and of bir Eyre Cooto, who had so 
checked Ins career, left Tippoo almost master of tln^fiold 
We liad made preparations to ascend the GheftitS, 

20 * 
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and maroh upon Seringnpntam, when the officer comtnafidilt|f 
directed to stop, and ordered to restore all his reqpnt oouqtt(^« 
Tippoo ^lad applied for two English commissioners to proceed lo 
his camp and treat for peace ; and with u courtesy which CtddlMd 
Wilks considers blameable, the Madras Government had acceded t® 
his request These envoys, on discovering Tippoo’s prOceedit>d« 
with regard to Mangalore, which had been so gallantly defoodW 
for many months by Colonel Campbell, sent orders to SUSpQOd 
restoration. At length a treaty was eoncluded, founded on th0 
basis that each party should retain liis former possessions, 'and ' 
" that the Sultan should release such of his prisoners as had 
survived the cruelties with wliieh they had been tieated.”* 

We shall now briefly touch on the conquest of Mysore. There 
is certainly rmson for the historian’s remark, that “ after this treaty 
Tippoo had become the most prominent personage in the political 
world of India.” The power of ’I’lppoo was immense ; and in him 
Hyder seemed to live over agugi for the tune. But the day of 
reckoning was nigh. 

The conquest of Mysore forms om. ol the most interesting 
chapters in Indian history. In 178fi, the Miuqiiesj Cornwallis 
arrived us Governoi-Gt mral. This able stiitesmaii was to effect a 
complete change in our Indian policy, and to avoid, us much a$ 
possible, war witli the native poweis. But to -^how how so-called 
wisdom at home may become praf ucally useless and even destruc- 
tive in India, the very first (/forts of the nobh Marquess wwe 
directed towards the complete humbljng of the power of Mysore. 
He knew (he worth'' of 'Tippoo’s treaties as well ns did Lord 
Dalhousie, sixty -six years after, the value of those made by the 
Kings ol Burma, 'l^hf restless nature ol the Mysore ruler wonid 
not allow him long to preserve the peace made early in 1784 j-f and' 


^ Ihstoi ( t ludia c ^ 

\ Piom lionibcn on 17th .himuiy ol the abou ^fal wo hav0CO|S7«»| < 

interehliu^ kttd fi mi W indi to Lout AI icurtinw , (^MTUOr of Fort < 

(k)orf(e*(rr( widtMii and Count ilj, k ^farding the Tn aU of a< o 'tvith TippdO 
ir wb^h, in a laihei pharp h*ttfr b> tho l^ro-consul, the greatest 
tvVmtfed not to oflend “tlu Maiatha and othti HUtesAvitli whounvearem fi 
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> know that such an attack would bring on war, on the 

of December 1789 he attacked the lines of TravancOte, 
wete under British protection. Major-General^ Medowe 
iktiv^d at Madras as Comnnander-iii-chief on tlic 12lh February 
1?90, and. the army being again ordered to take the field, by the 
%4r^h March he had abst‘mbled a small force at Conjevejam, and a 
Wger one of 15,000 men of all aims at rrichinopoly, of which he 
^umed command in person on the 24th May. Two days after- 
Ifjffirds he made his first maieh in the direction of Mysoie, it boing^t 
^iutetided that Ins tioops, after the reduction of the Coimbatoor 
OOUHtry, should ascend the Gujedhully pass, wlnlst the Bombay 
oolumn — a Seh'ct Jioition of its Piosidencv aimy — operated against 
its s'di, and a small but cflicKUt foice, ijudcr Colonel 

Kolly, observed the jiassts h'ading down tin Baramalial. In 1790, 
armiee had taken the fuld on both bi(b‘s. It should here be men- 
tioned that the Ptishwa and the Ni/ain both st od pledged to 
^assist the English m the coming ^stiuggle. Even m 178G there 
bad been a powerful conluderacy of the Mafirattas and the Nizam 
against Tippoc’s influence and lolty pretensions, with the view of 
getting for tbomselves the new southern kingdom and the division 
between them of all its possessions. The first campaign was un- 
satisfactory. In the second, Lord Cornwallis, on the 29th January 
1791, himself assumed the command, won battles and took 
fortresses ; among other strong and important places being the 
town and fork ess of Baiigaloie. To all Madras artillpry officers 
the storming of this military position, an eventually favourite 
military cautonraeul, is au mtoiestiug historical episode. It began 
the second ^Mysore Campaign. d’he centie* division of General 
Medows^ arm} in the first — which arm\ had^ been reinforced by 
Bengal sepoys — may be hcie given. It consisted of U.M.*s 74th 


TIppee also oxpt’citd to .ihstam fiom he lilitios a^^ainht us cind oui allies, 
StNabob NUaiu-ul ^lulk. tlu >iabol) WjIiiu Jah, aiuf ton'.cqutiilh against the 


of TftUjoio aiul liiii am OK , whoso t(iMtoiics aio dLpoiiuoncics of the 
t^fatc / s, \ < 1 11., p d05 • 

^ portion of tbo aimy had be( u rev tiled to Miidiae at Iho tcriuinaUoQ of 

Mysore campaign • 
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tho 3rd and 4th battalions of the Madras 
ItDwerfal tram of artillcrj, and some native lepiment^; m all 
difaome 10,000 strong, the wholi coinmaudLd by Colonel J , 

of H.M.'s 74th lUgimeut, ^ 

On tliL 5th Ktbrini\ the aiinj vrns put in motion, and by tlW* 
11th was near Vflloio lord Coinwalli'^ ciitcud 'J ippoo’s ^ 
tones \Mthout opposition, and encnmpfd airhiii 90 miloif 
Bangalore. On tlu 5tli March the aira\ was eneainpid befon^ 
town llie followini,^ tight littk fortt was at ome d( tailed by 6lH(V 
lordship foi attack One Hgmnnt lioin tlu 1st Brigade; 
battalion from the 3id, toui non IH-pcuHi Icrs , two iron 5(1^ 
pounders, Cuiopc in pioneers, 100 iiativi pioneers. 

Mault with fituh ofhciib ol the ijiigiiun ( orps as he may |fedg(^ 
necessary. Liiutiiiant-i ohnul Mooi house to command the 
Artilleiv of tills (Ut iclmu lit JIu icgimt rit’s hOd-pitccs to oaf)!^ 

• then limhtrboMs onlv.” 

On the 7tli March the p ttiii gate of BuiiL^aloic was assauUedf 
and the pettah earned. I luie was an obstinate attempt to reoovet 
the pettah on tlu follownn^ dl^, wIru tin tn(!ii\ was repulsed 
with the loss of 2,000 kill d uid wouiuhil Ou JhiLish lost 181 
killed and wounded in tlu two di}s, ml imoiigst the fallen in 
the assault on lilt 7th was tiie gilhuit Ln ut ri muColonel Mooi^* 
house, of the M kIi IS Aitillen. V wcll-dibinul tribute was paid 
to the incmor} of this distinsnnslud oHict r b} the Madras Goweri)’* 
ment. Aftci a lesolution thit the remains ol the gillant and 
devoted Aiiglo-IndHin gunnei should be publicly inteired in th& 
church ol lort 4jrc jrge, at tlu ( onipanj’s expense, and 
marble tablet iixed^ over Ins* grave, witli a suitable inscription 
m commenioratmii ol Ins intrits,” it was nsol\ed likewise ^'that4 
letter be written to Bail Uornwallis to infoiin Inin of this inton* 
tion, and to lequtst his JLiOidslnp will be pleased to direct that tiba 
body of the hit Lieuts n int-Coloml Mooiliouse be moved tO 
Presidency as soon as the situation of affairs will admit.” 

A framed and glazed print representing the death of 
. *' * BokIhc \ 
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lintjgs (or Mid han^) ''on the walls of the Wd 
llafy mess-house at St Ihomas^ Mount. 

\fi Madra? Coinmaucler-in-Chicf also distinguished liitnself jbn 
^ault, showing his coolness, good hinnoui, and knawledgc of 
[dJ, qualities so icquisiti m all great niihtaiy leaders. Befoio 
Madras caieir, tin .ippointnient ol Major-Geneial William 
;ows as (to\cihoi and C oinmauder-m- Chief of Bombay had 
thus announced — Bomba} Castle, htli Scplcniber 1788 , 
I'XfaiiSi day i^bout noon Maioi-Cicm lal William Medows landed from 
l^ife^S^Jlou’ble. ( ompany’s si ip IVu/fnlo//, and was icctned by Hi$ 
^^Myesty^ 71 st liegiuKnt and a pait\ of artillciy,’ and then '‘pro- 
Voo^dod to the (iintinnicnt Jloiist.’’’^ Ilie Bomba\ iiuilionties 
doubtless pioud ol thill iica Govirnor ami Oommancler-m- 
iOhief “of ihi towmaiid castle of Bomba), and ol all the forces 
'JJimd tomtom s biloiigiiif^ to 01 undci the inanagtinont and control 
'^.of oarPnsniinM of B uni ay afoie-.iid.’ • 

Among mam of tin old school of Anglo luui ins the quumt, 
/; despotic ixpiissioiis of till Lastlndi i Couipari), so fuquentlyto 
found in tlu Ucc Off/s, alone seem to < \cite a lo\t and admiia- 
;>;tK)n of GUI muniljiniL niastiio. Ilni nevci was such a 

' Company bdon , ind tlnu iievci will be any uppioai li to it again. 

<: Anglo-Indians niay ba\ ii\tKUtially, oi in tin spirit ol Tim 
•-J lankinwatei wlnii in pi iisul tin books” ol Cheeiybh Brothers; 
C',/Jfbere De\( 1 weie, and invti will hi, ^uell Lotteis Dispatches, and 
^ ipooks — siuh Stolls of knowlulge eonceinmg honouiable mer- 
i;. ohants, HUcilopii , cimI and iinhtuv officers, as tlu tiooks of the 
-f' old “ John Company/ wlio,»il he li id not died after tin Mutiny, 

? Oeuld not have long siuvivid ‘'Limited” fniiig Aiitteu after his 
Illume — tt consummutnui which, in these so i ilh d di>s ol commerp 
cial moraiit) and gunial pioguss, \vouW lujvc beta suio to 
'iqme! 

Asking paidon loi ilijs di-,ussion, wc*^lull letiiiu to Biingalof^ 




^ B^nha^ Papa Ml J1 ] >>i » iiio Slur OKIIUI 

bulMiSosi d t iiij < 111 (( I umii SI 1 j li 111 tho ( oin I (f Diici tills of 
|f|f OompuO ut AIcicUauLs d 1 i^l ind ti idiin t > llio 1 asl Indies ” ^ 
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jtof a few minutes to relate an anecdote of Major-»Qener4l S|t 
WUliam Medows, K.B, We have given the little story elsewh^i^; 
but we think it \m 11 bear lepctition. 

It was* at the btoiming of Bangaloie (1791), jUSt afte?''l(bn ^ 
gallant Colonel Moorhousc had u(eived his fatal wound, when iW 
principal gate was almost tom lu piiccs b\ oiTi dtUirained troop)$« 
Lieutenant E^rc, a man of diminutm btatiin, forced his wny 
through it. Mtdows, who prcscrvtd ‘‘an inspning gaiety" jn 
the midst of battle, called out ‘MVdl done ’ Now, whiskers, iff 
if )ou can follow oi suppoit ‘th( Iitth gcntl man.’ ’ The resulti 
of course, was, alter a mist gallmt icsistiuLt our i\tntua) 
pation of the peiiah (town) of Biiigalou ^ While this was being 
earned out oui iioops, it is ncoidid tlial lippoo likewise 
tbiew in a stiong c ips, wlidi uiuwtd tin tonltst bj a heavy 
fire of sm ill urns, but tlu Biitisb bi})iict with irresistible 
^ dash soon dioM tlit fnciin tbiougli tlu stnds and lanes, com* 
pcllmg them to LVKUiti. 1 lu loss on oui side, as alieady 
stated, amoiuLcd to 131 Vnd thus, to his gicit soriow, Tippoo 
lost Bangalore. 

After this tuum[)li, L)id (\unwallis lojcod ^ is w ij within sight 
of the M>soil c ipitil, Scriiigaj) itam BiO Inviiig no piovisions, ^ 
although victoiious m cvu\ (ncounti’, lit could not besiege thet 
place; so the British commandei w foiccu to letiio to Bangalore 
foi the rainj season. Hi was in liopes of obtaining supplies, and 
of being ] ined J)) 10,000 hoist, which tlic Ni/am had promised* 
When these -.trange au\il] ines ” ariivtd, Iiowt vei, their grotesque 
appearaneet gave little hope of thiii^utilit}. Uis lordship WHS 

* JJisti I ju sUd in j! K 1 If ( s ii»lRciirs j J }() ils Mun i;y *8 ^ 
Bniish Indu j *147 

t lu this uirtlo's *1 \\ 1,4 writes tli^' lull in histuiin quctin^ ( alonol WUks, 
coiJd be ti i( t d ‘ the f* u Ihun I * w ml iii w tlu non lu) of Stytliia, Babr0$ ef 
©very a^( and niii u, hin ts f (\civ 1 n^th ind do iijtj n md match]0ol||10 Ilf 
every f iin in till helmets of o'^erj jiittoin llier wis 1 1 )tal ibsence of 
symptom jf oidei n obcdicnvc t voi v mdivuhul sf ( mo 1 m indopendont 
eelf impclhd ilUdin^ to bo * the (himpioii who ( Hin^h mn was to 
MCtorj \(r} different frtm tlioNi/ims ca\iliv, ui th middle of the 
lentur^, when commanded liy such dashing oflietrs as Mayne, Boat00|l, 9^ 
Macintw 
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to terminate the war ; and he clearly saw thiSf I 
onjy be effected by an advance on the capital. Oil 
, tleiking the field, he soon drove the enemy out of their ;; 
camp, and proceeded to invest Seringapn*tam. Tq 
this object, at the end of January 1792, the British^ 
and Mahrutta armies effected a junction near Severndroog. 
^IJl|rly'in February the army advanced towards the capital **in 
,^|b0e parallel columns, the battering train and ammunition carts 
JiwihposingHhe centre one, tlie infantry and light field-pieces thq . 
3.1^^ next to the enemy, and the store carts and baggage, protected ■ 
cavalry and strong advance and rear guards, consisting of 
dliyalry and infantry.” On the 5th the army took up a position 
six miles of Seringapiilam, wlien the Sultan^ army could 
, be 'descried. Ou tlie night of the Gth the Britisli, stormed the 
.'Mysore lines in three columns. General Medows, with the right 
bblatnn, after eneouiUeriiig a determined resistance, '"•irfied the left 
of the enemy’s line; the centre, under Lord Cornwallis, did the 
/ same with the centre. On the 7th the* enemy ma’de several 
/ unsuccessful attempts to dispossess the British from the footing 
■which they had ubiained, night torminuting the contest. On the 
8th preparations for the siege comnunced ; and on the 16th the 
Bombay army, under General Abercrombie, consisting of four 
J^uropean and seven native regiments, joined the force. Already 
;;thirty-six brass and forty-four iron guns had fallen into the hands 
>'\bf the Britisli, and Tippoo’s loss was estimated at 4,000 killed and 
wounded. At length, by the 2drd, the second parallel was com-^' 
jj^lefced, and batteries within five hundred yi^rds of the fort. The! 
/%^lillery, under Colonel Dutf, was in the highijst state of efficiency;; 
4^d liOrd Cornwallis would have shortly been enabled to open and' 
firb from sixty heavy guns on the fori. On the 24th his lordship 
,;-^jSnpoU•nced, in a General Order, that preliminaries of peace, upoa 
^eous to the British, had been agreed upon, and J 
were to cease. Tippoo^s heart had failed him ; and, orf 



tli, his two sons entered the camp as hostages for the*ful6i-^| 


/the treaty, which was definitely settled on the 19th M^rcbv' 



;|U ' "fm kasmatittiAi. kwm% ot 

Tb© Campaign was now ended ;• and the troops shortly 
. wards withdrew fiom the Sultan’s Urrltone^. Even for thosa 

■ have seen something of the ‘ splendour and havoc of the Eail^” 
[Would hii^e been an imposing sight to behold the piomisiog 

; of Tippuo, as tlu> loelu tluongh a vast and mothj assembly 

■ elephants nchl\ capaiisontd, ehtssed in while •nuislin lobes* 

, round then neeks laige piails and othei valuable* jewels, All4 
then, to complete the picture, the Marepuss at the lequest 
' Tippoo himstlf uceiving the >ouugpnnces at ihe elooi ©i his 
With his aeciistomod eouilesv and uibinitv lu took then hands iu 


^ his and led them in vvlicn tlio cine I vak e! (] iimt minister) said{ 
— These cliileliLU vveic^ tins moiuing tin sons of tne SultaUjimy 
master; then siUiatuin is now eh nged, and tliev nui4 look up tO 
; your lorelsliip^as thcii fitliei.” Doubtless tlu >lne\\d vakeel feU 
that he was plavnig a pait ni i splendid (uee , foi at heart h|S 
'• believed, in •spite of temp riiv uvcism, that notlnng could 
disturb tlu miglitv iiilti uul kingdom ol ihsoic ^ 

In 1793* wai having biokeii out with Iianct, a loicc, under 
Colonel Bidtbwaite, inucbtd ajruiist PondKlidiv, winch SUT^ 
rendeied on the 23id \ui^ust. In 1791 an expedition wa$ 
organised against tlu Isle^ of 1 latue , bin t was eb I i\t*d to a later 
peuod.* I be. inst biltaliou ol Amlltiv iineUi I uut.-(JoIoneJ 
Geils, had been nomnnited loi tins lorn ii sen ice . In duly 1705, 

; a compaiiv fioiri ibo 1st bittalirn and one horn the 2nd, of AttiU 
lery, undei Captun (.\impbe 11, wcu oideicd to eiubaik with th^ 
expedition against tin iJutcb settlements of Malacca, Amboyp^i 
Banda, and Jeinate aH of which fell *111 due couist. In January 
1796 , the Coml (d Dneeteub issu d Ordiis for the Peace Esti^V 
lishment of the Mulnis Pieside^iuv, winch incliub d ‘‘ two battaliui}*^ 
of artillerv’^ [ Ik ^e, Vink other events, piobioK seived to draw o|E 
attention fioin Tippoo’s denugs. No events of iiiipoitancc affeu^jjg 
Madias ocernud daiing the next two yenis, although^ WrlUBli 
Begbic, “ the lowering aspe ct of atiaiis in M)sou indicated, as 
as Junn 1798, the necessity for aiiotlu 1 camp iign in that quarte|^%i 
• * IblO [ 
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%h$ <5esBion of territory in the negotiations with 
T^ppoo'b power had been considerably weakened, 
the hobtages being delivered, and a lakh ot rupees paid, i 
PIBiIS difficulty arose about the surrender of one-halt of the 
dominions, winch ({uestion was left in an unsatisfactory 
This, of course, did not tena to improve his temper It k 
interesting to note, at the termination of tlie last campaigbt 
i^Wtthe war had been conducted on truly economic principles, 

1 jktraordinlrj expenses sc arcely amounting to two millions sterliMf 
prize money — difTeicnt from that in the conquest of Bengal*^ 
I itii three campaigns aiuounicd onl} to £93,500, winch, after Corn- 
j; llrBllis and Medows had gi\cn up thnr shaics, and the Company 
: had added a luge giatint\, only allowed to a eolomd lT,ll)l 12s., 
1 and to a pnvate £H lls. 9d. It is als > stated .that the losses 
^ sustained bj lippoo duiing the period ot hovtiluy wcie estimated 
1 by General Diioin — an tmiiKiit financiei and statistician of the 
( period — at 49,3i0 ratn, 67 foits,^and 801 guns. 

Tippoo had sent an enibassj to the Mauritius to ticat with the 
1 French on tl e subji et of Juving the lintisli out of India ; but it 


turned out that the \ nii-gloiious goveiuoi of the ishind had “not 
sU single solditi’ to givt. Iheie wua also a powtiful French 
forced and faction at the J^izam’s Court of Hjdeiabad. The new 
1 Governor-Ceneuil, Loid Wclhsh} (siieccssoi to Lord Teign^* 
I tnnutb), and who annul j 1 i Calcutta 18th May, on ascertaining 
I *hnw Tippoo stood affected to the Biitish intorests,«issued his final 
; ^K^ors on the 20tli Juik 1798, for the immtdiate assembly of the 
\ Coast and Bombay Piesukiitial aimies. # 

Wo should have lemaiked, witk itfnenou to the Nizam, that 
I JjOrd WellesltA wisolv pievailod upon the foimer potentate to 
I iShBaftH his troops and dismiss his Ireufli ofhcel's. I his W'as the 
neoessai y as tin Fiemh and lipj^o logethei wire in league 
l^th the Mahrattas, tixplanatious were dem^ ded from Tipppd^^ 
without effect, and the wai bigan ^ 

1^7 ^ • 

£)r ritther disciplnud by tin 1 luitb, imouiiting Uh -^titod in *i former 

well*tx tuned Boldiois • 
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i The preliminary arrangements having been made, the 
army, consisting of 0,420 men, of whom 1,617 wcjo Enrepeillp,^ 
marched from Canuanon*, under the command of LieiUeimiWrs:^; 
General ifames Stuart, on the 21bt February 1790. He 
directed to protect large supplies of grain and other articles whliph /c 
had been colleett^d in the Coorg territory ; and the force WWv 
to await the junction of the Madras troops. ; 

'"The Southern arm}, under liiculenant-GLiieral Harris, fand^ 
assembled at Vellore in the month of Janiiar) ; but it' could not, 
mSvo towards Mysore till tin* middle ol February. According 
Wood’s in My,sor( Geni'ral llarns’s fiuee consisted of | 

5,000 Euiopoans (includiug the Bombay European Regiment, if 
103rd “Uo\al Bombay Fusiliers 13,900 Natives, battering ^ 
train, 40 gun^, light field guns 57, and b()\Mtzcis 7. On the ' 
18th of February, it was joined b} the Nizam’s coniingent, con* - 
■sisting of 6,000 Fompaiiy’s subsidiai} troi'ps, the same number of:.;' 
the Nizam s o\Mi iulantry, including a portion oi the late French Jv 
corpst (Perron’s), coinluandud by British officers, and a larga ’ 
body of cavalry. 

It is interesting to note that, in order to give ,Hje greater ; 
efficiency to the late French coips of scpo}s belonging to the . 
Nizam, it was divided into battalions, and the command given to ; 
Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, and 11. M’s. 33rd Regi'* , 
ment was brigaded with the Nizam’s army, the command of the ; 
whole being given to the Honourable Coloml \itbur Wellesley ,, 
(the future Duke of Wellington). 

Colonel Bealsori, in b^ War in Mysoie^ gives an official abstract of ;: 
General Harris’s lorce.isbgbtly differing Irom, and with more detail’!; 
than, the above. In (Jcneral Abstr.iei” wt* have the Grand;' 

Total : — Main Ardiy, 20,802 ; Nizam’s Contingent, 6,536 ; Ni2iam"a^ ?? 
Infantry (formerly French cyrps), 3,621 ; G rand total, 30,959. , 

* Quoted by 

t Under Lord Welloslov, Uic Ni/am bi^(iird a fiosb tnaty, the loading foatatSllJi 
of which 10 111 ) inoroabo of 4,400 men to the Uulibh Subsidiary Koroo, 
summary dismiMBal of the 1 ronch ollicers. Maiqucbs ^\ oJlcbloy ratiCod thia | 

in beptembei 
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says Begbie, agrees with Wood as to 

■ e|s&ftuce/* 

I Tipjpoo had at his disposal over 100,000 men, numerous guns, 
its usual, excellent cavdry. And so all was nearly ready for 
lllw gi*and tug of war *’ at Seringapatam. 

^ £arly in March, General Harris sent a letter from th^? Governor- 
General to Tippoo, from Koyacottah , commencing hostilities by 
capturing a few hill-fortb ; and a few days after the whole army 
bad encamped at Kelamurgalum, contiguous to Koyacottah, and 
: tjbe^ nearest station lu liiitish teiritoij to the Mysore country. 

; Advancing towards tlie capital, on the 14th, the army encamped 
Hrithin sight of Bangalore, when, a body of 4,000 Mjsore horse 
sbawing tln'raselves, they were at once dispersed* by the Field 
artillery. Continuing liis maich, tlie Geucial,* after sharp 
encounters bj the ^^ay, on the 7th of April took up a final posU 
tihn against Seringapatam. By the 10th, a strong posting of 
batteries had been concluded ; and the Bombay army, which joined 
on the 16th, took up its ground on the north side of the river 
Cauvery.”*^ The Piesidentuil armies had now a good deal of tough 
work befor 0 »tlu.m ; niid we have all known from our boyhood that 
that they performed it ^‘fearlessly a'ld well/^ 

It would be treading on the ground of well-known writers to 
Repeat the oft-told story, yet a few remarks may be made. There 
i$ no more interesting drama in the wide range of modern history 
than the siege of Seiingapatam and the overthrow, of Tippoo 
Sultan, or Tippoo Sail) (Sahib) as lie is generally styled. The" 
whole life of this remaikable man is a rift’e study, showing the 
greatness and llic meamioss, the gihry and the disgrace, the kind- 
ness and the cruelty that lurk in human natures • Ambition and 
^superstition were also strong in him. Wfiat a grand picture comes 
before us, if, instead of the mock embassy, on Us return from 
JMan|rttius, going through the burlesque of •founding a ‘‘Jacobin 
in the Mysore capital, and planting “ the tree of libertyi^* 
S|l^0Unted by the “cap of equality,” and hailing the bigoted 

* Begbic’s Set Vices uf the Madras Arttlliry • 
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ii^HUtiomedaQ as “ Cituen Tippoo,’* tlio) bad come with a 
; Fvenob army to drne the Bntisli out of Indm-toWhioli 
: only ha\e given more ^^ork to the Marquess Wdlesley and GenOW' 
I Harris — a picture of “ Citizen Tippoo s reception at GovemWtant^ 
V House, Pondiclicrn, or C hnndcinngoii, \\ith the sttaAgO^ 
' diversity of character around him, well put on the canVas 
some master-hand * Another picture the lutuic hero of 
loo leading, as Colonel Welksl^'N, his tiist stoiming party durillg^ 
the siege, ^^hen lie drove the enernv ii nn the cntremchrOertt# 
‘*with great spurt/’ And then, ne ii tlu hist scene of alilf 
the prrncipal storming paitv ol 1000 nun, with the commanding'^ 
figure of General Sir llavid Band at its head — tin gallant ttud 
d''Stinguished oldie r who had spent lour veais rn the glouftay 
dungeeins of Vvsoie and ol wlioin, wiun his slirtwd mother heard 
that her son was charned te i fellow (ountr\nian, she exclaimed. 

• *‘The Lord have me rev on the man llntN (hainul to inv Davie! 

— ^the piincipal figure on tin paiiipit (ncoinn^ing the two divisions 
, of hi8 paitv , till at hngth, in the laei ol i hrav> cannonade, 
British batterns covciing tlu adv nice, tlu foiloni hope, closely 
, followed bv th stoiming j) iitv, ciowiud tlu I luich, and planted 
the Biitisli folonrs on its '-ninniit t ^^nd tlu list picture i 
Sir David Band linding the hodv ot I ippoo — the sub]ect of 
a wdl-kiiown painting in the B>)al Auidanv a good lOAny 
jears ago. Tippoo’s die un eoncdning tlie persecution of tllS 
Christians, oi some other event in his ]]f< auguring futmpe 
greatness as the nsult of his energy and braverv liad a gwt 
, effect upon him. 

After the capture o^i Scringap-atara, unong lippoo’s rcpositori^fti 
along with tuaties, Slate papers, and political correspondOnoe/^ 
was found a lecoid of his die uns and tluii interpretation, 
which the distinguislud Anglo-Indian ol thi olden time, Oojouol 
(General) Alexander Be itson — who had a large share 

, * Uoii 1 il Bii tl ](d CTJ tl 0 hi iuieh J ulv uiul i « si \\ri (f lockols 

kury fi oui tht cncinv 
4tfi May 17y‘» 
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the plan of attack*^on Seringapatam— preserved 
apecigiei)'*. We can only afford space for one little 
as given by a pleasant and graphic Indian historian, 
time, when Tippoo was threatened with an^ invasion 
Mahrattas, lie diearaed that a joung man came up and 
|in4l^$ted him, who in the course of conveisation proved to be 
« female. Hence he sagely mftired that his enemy, who at 
ifijAt bad a manly and formidable appearance, would in battle 
prove ‘‘n(» better than women.” These, and similai lucubrations, 
the hibtoriin, iorni a sliange (Outiast to his display of 
iWnt on other occiMoiis, iioi cm it be wondered that public 
monaures, K sting upon sudi eondu^ions, should not al wavs have 
priced very piospi rous.* ^ 

After the complete \onqiust of \f>soie all future arrangements, 
including the appointiiunl of m heir of tln^ aiicitut ra)ahs, were 
entirely at the disposal of the Biitish Govornment. The Pre- * 
eidency armies had doiu most t^edient sdvice duiing this long 
and most impoitant wai, success m whidi, in a gieat measure, 
preserved to iis the whoh o( Southcui India, fho Rajah of My- 
sore, under, Biitisli fiuudship and piottction became no insig- 
nificant niembii of \siitic rovaltv. 

tn late }cais oui highly accomplished and veisatile historiim, 
OoiOnel Mallesou, was, it is wdl known, the zealous tutor to the 

(r 

Bejah of !M)sou, in whidi lomantk region he won ‘‘golden 
Opinions from all sorts of people.” This reminds us of the pleasant 
fapt that the best ULsciiption of tho battle of Poilo Novo to be 
fbimd in Indian histoiv is fioin the pen of ths distinguished Anglo- 
Indian.t Tins decisive battle, ^bich gave the death-blow to 
UjiBt Alfs scliduts of eonqiust, was fou^dit m the Ist July 
'Mli and It was not onlv against the guat irihomedau warrior 
"pimaelf, hut against the J leiich also, o Ihe Eiign&h General in 
Command, Sii Evre Coote, noblv did -Ins duty, and was well ^ 
il|pn|nrted by his seconds, Sir Hector Mniiio and General Stuart^ < 


* Mmiay s ///s/oz y of Buti^h India — Cuiuiutst of Vrysoie 
t The JJen^i It, Batiks 0/ iWirt, pp 222-71 new odilioa) 
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In our brief sketch we could not especially notice this faiiCKOti^ ^ ■ 
battle* Porto Novo is a \illapfe close to the sea, se^en miles [ 
Chellumbrum — so celebiated ioi its massive and splendid pago4a'^Y; 
and not very man} raaichos from the famous rock of Trichiuopoljt 
It is not enough to say that the battle of Porto Novo decided the ; 
fate of iladras 

*^That biittk/’ ^^rlt(s Colonel Malleson, ‘‘criislied the aggressive 
schemtsof Haidar, forced him to act on tlx dtlnisive, and paved 
the ^\ay after his death to the destruction ol the miglity power be ; 
had created. Under Ins luU iraisurhatl ba^oint a jobbei’s stroqg^ 
hold — a strongliold the existence of which was ouh possible when s 
the paramount power was inert. 1 In British never eflected a waA ' 
more tinh bene final to the" pceipK ol Tiidia than whem the} destrs^ed 
that btronghoKl, and, exjielling the ehnastv ol tin robbe^r, substituted 
the mild swa\ of the Hindu uikr fin the" empire ol the sword/’ 

M}sore under Ihcki Vli was pi 0 tt> much like Upper Burma 
under Th thaw, a dni ol thieves ( lacoits) and winch piovinoe COU- ^ 
tinued to be so i ^ousideiable time alter we had wise^lj taken upon 
ourselves tliL ovntliiow ol tlie tioubksome iiiidciinl Grolden Foot* 

With rekrniee to the. battle of ]h)ito Neivo to winch brilliant 
chapter by Malkson we would refir our leaelns, according to 
Colonel Innes, “ llaidar had in his camp at this turn twenty-five 
battalions of legular infantry, betwe n 40,000 and 50,000 horse* 
above 100,000 matehlockmen, peons, pohgns, and forty-seven 
guns, besides a corps of 400 Fitnchmen. 1 he British force* on 
the other hand, consisted only of ^,070 Luiopeaiis, and 6,400 
Sepahis, with fifty-fi\e*ri(‘Id-pieces*^’ 

Sir Eyre Coote separated hil army into two ^Mines” or di?i« 
sions. ‘‘The fir^t consisted of H.M 73rd (71st), the Bengal and ^ 
Madras European Regiments, one troop of Europc'aii cavalry, <#0 
rcgimemts of Sepahis, and tlnrt} guns, undc'i (jcneral Sir Hscstor 
Munro. The second ‘ line ’ or division was commanded by GeperiQll ’ 
James Stuart.” ^ 

* of th Bintfnl Lurojnan Upytment {Jxoyal MuntUr /VlftW)*, JiNft 

hxtw n Helped to 14 in India, pp 2G0-01 
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W© shall now, having said c&mparatively little about the Boudihaiy# 

proceed to give an “ Outline ” of the “ Historical Record ** 
;pf the "Prince of Wales^ Own Grenadier Eogiment of Bombay 
iliaffiEintry/* which may interest many of our readers as the*"Record’* 
such a distinguished regiment of the Bombay Presidency, The 
vvoltime containing tht' brocliure is entitled Tracis: MJliiary, and 
j!helpngs to the India Office library. It was piinted in Bombay in 
1887.'*^ There is another far more lengthy ‘‘ Historical Record*’ 
published,* on the first page of which appears: "The Prince of 
Wales’ Own Grenadieis, the 2nd Regiment of Bombay Native 
Infantry, was raised on the 26th January 1796 as the 13th Bat- 
italion on the Bombay Establishment/* According to the minor 
^’Eecord”: — The Prince of Wales* Own Grenadier Regiment 
Bombay Infantry, formerly the 2ud battalion of the.lst Regiment, 
was raised in 1796 at Bombay, and proceeded on foreign service to 
Egypt in 1801, It returned to Bombay in 1802. "*!As a lasting'* 
memorial of the glory acquired |)y the zeal, .discipline, and intre- 
pidity of the troops engaged ” in this camj3aign, the regiment was 
permitted to bear on its colours the wwd "Egypt** with the 
Spbynx.*! 

The regiment was next engag'xl in 1802 and 1803 at the sieges 
of Baroda and Powanghur. Ft further served in Hindustan from 
1804 to 1806, and was present at the siege of Bhurtpoor under 
Lord Lake, whence il was detached to Agra. It was greatly 
harassed both going to and returning from this place by Holkar’s 
tfoops, 

) It then served in 1813 at the reduc tion uf Pahlunpoor, and was 
engaged at the battle of Kirkee in 4817, wht^n the Peshwa’s army, 
consisting of 18,000 cavalry, 8,000 infantry, with 14 guns, was 
,S%nalIy defeated. The force on this occasion was composed of 
$1,800 men, of whom 800 were British soldiers. For this service the 
jIfOgiment bears the word " Kirkee’* on its colours. The regimen^ 
hoWjSver, is chiefly distinguished by its memorable defence of, 
Koi^Ogaum on the 1st of Januarj 1813. The history *of thia 

At the Education Society's Pi ess, Bjculla, * , ^ 
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event may be found in the pages of Lieut.-Col, Valletotii^ 
Blacker^s Metnoirs of the Operations of the liritsk Army^Jn 
\tndia during the Malnatta Wai of 1817-19, p. 179, and also 
historian, Grant Duff’. The regiment, 600 «^trong, witk 4 
British officcTs, under the command of Captain Staunton, sitp- 
ported by arSinall detachment of British artilh ry, consisting of 2 
officers and 27 men, with two 6-poiiiKh‘rs, and 2(^50 of the PoOfji^ 
Auxiliary Horse, suddenly found itself, after a long and fatiguing 
march, in the presence of the entire army ol the Peshwa,** estimated 
at 26,000 horse, with 5,000 picked infantry and two siege gutfS*. 
Captain Staunton immediately took po^t in the village ol 
Koregaum, and throughout the day sustained and defeated a series 
of the most safiguiuary attacks to dislodge him. The despotate 
nature of this sjonflict may be gathered from the losses incurred it 
officers and men of the Grenadurs. 

^ Two British offieers and 50 men were killed, and 2 British 
officers and 105 men were wounded. Of the Artillery, 1 offioeil 
and 8 men ^^ere killed, and 12 \\ere wounded 'fhe Poems 
Auxiliary Horse weie reported to ha\e lost one third hi killed and 
wounded. So eager was the Pesliwa for the destriietiim of thil 
small force that he offeied 20,000 rupi t s for the guii^ and 4,00(2 
rupees for tin colouis of flu* regiiuf nt, l / stimnLite hi^ troops t( 
the attack. 

To commemorate this glorious defence, the regimmit was ereatCC 
‘‘Grenadierii,'’ and a inounmcntwus erected hj Govt in merit, record- 
ing the nainik of those who fell on^ this occasion, inscribed ini 
follows: — ‘‘'Ihis column ibcncted to commc'morate tlio defeucH 
of Koregaum hy a di^aclimenl* commanded by Captain StauntOp| 
of the 13omh<jy*EstahJishment, which was snirounded on the letOJl 
January 1818 bV the i^L-ishwas whole arin\ under liis pcrs6lltl^ 
command, and withstood throughout the cla\ a series of 
^ obstinate and sanguwiury assaults ol his best troops. 

Rtfi’iii ton, under the mosit appalling circunistanees, peraevejt^ || 
hie d(‘s.perau* resietance, and, seconded b\ llic unconquerabllS 
of kfe dcthcljinint, at length achieved the signal disComfiWfiHI 
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and accomplished one of the proudest triumphs of tib^ 
fth Army in the East, To perpetuate the memory of tho 
troops, to whose heroic firmness and devotion owes the 
of the day, the Britisti Government has directed the namefi( 
Ibeir coips and of all the killed and wounded to be inscnbed on 
monuniint.” I he coips was poimitted to ifiscnbe tbo 
Korepauin on its colouis, and the native soldiers were 
j^^lftoted SIX 11 ontlis’ donation batta, besides hting allowed to count 
years loi sciviee towards pension between 1818 and 


regiment was acU\il\ employed in Guzerat against the Bheel 
from 1825 to 18159. Tt was engaged oh various arduous 
OOrvioes, tiu' most nmnikablt of which appe irs to have been a sur- 
tprise and dispnsjoD of a bod) of Alceame s tow aids the llun ofCutcb, 
,4ft0r a forced rnaich of si\t\-foui units in twemty-seveii hours. In 
1$89 the regiment piociechd to SciT>d( , wlieio it sufieied severely 
officers and men at tin nffans of Nufioos* and Khujjuok. 
^ Three British offictis and 32 moil were Iglled, and 68 wounded. 
But it was not under the excitement of active se rvue alone that 
the regiment sustained its losses, it was decimated in 1841 at 
Kotree, aiicrin tlie spiee of four months 4 Biitish officers, 1 native 
Uffleer, and GO lank and file fell \Jtiims to its deadly cfimate* 
The patient eudiuaiue uid loitilude displa)ed b\ tlie sepoy were 

<it 

never more conspuuous tin u on this occasion Tin coips returned 
item SciiiUo at till close ol 1811, and was shortly afteiward^ 
fiationed at Sattnia, lioin Mlnnceit was oidcrid lo form part of 
tW ibice collei ti d loi the t'lpprc'Sioii ol the insmnctioii in the 
SOUtheni Mohiatta loimtiv in 1811-15 It was engaged at the 

c 1 

4t0lnn and captuip of tin ioits ol Fauidla and Powanghur. In 
“1857 thif lelt flank coinpaux sii\td in tlu ispidition against 
as part of the light battalion, and tor this seivice the regi- 
was permitted to boiu the woiJ '“I’ersia” on its colonrs* 
the eventful joais ot 1857-58 the Gitnadiers were aotivd^ 
against local lusuigciits in Giueiat, and formed part of fi 
l^g' column in pursuit of Tantin Topee. In connection with thli 
I, it may be mentioned that the loyal and gallant conduct 
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\ tbe then Snhedax Major of the regiment was made oonapicndUB ' 

' by his having, when on leave in Hindustan, secreted Srind saved the ' 
^ life of a pritish ofi&cer pursued by the rebels, for which be wat ^ 

} made Sirdar Bahadoor of the First Class of British India, and Was 
’ granted a “ jaghcer ” for life and a kliillut/ 

* The regiment was selected as part of the force which proceeded 
to Abyssinia under Lord Napier in 1868 ; it landed ut Zoola on 4th 
February 1868, and was emplojcd from that date up to the 9th 
May 1868 on the railway works between Koomaylee and Zoola, for 
which duty the regiment was broken up into two detachments, the 
head-quarters being generally at Koomaylee. Their services on 
this occasion were duly appreciated in General Orders of the 
.Army by Lord Napier.*^ The regiment sufibred much from the 
exhausting elifnate, and on arrival at Bombay most of the men were 
. unfit from scurvy. A great many escorts weri' furnished during the 
Ahyssinion enmpaign, and at its termination Lord Napier presented 
to the Ofheers^ Mess a curious* old brass cross engraved with a , 
history of the Crucifixion ; this cross was captured at Magdals, 
where it was used as a processional cross iu the Cathedral Church 
of “ St. Michael.” 

The regiment embarked at Zoola for Bombay by detachments on 
the 12th, 17tlj, and 23rd May 1868 respectively, and were stationed 
at Sattara, from whence they inarched to Poona the following year. 

In 1873 the regiment left India tor Aden, and during the tour at 
that station furnished detachmonts to Perim and took part in the 
“ Lahej ” expedition. * 

On the 1st November 1875, H.K.II. the Prince of Wales landed 
at Aden m route to India and inspected the Begimcnt. H.BpH* 
remarked that lie was? ‘‘ very pleased to find such a distinguished ^ 
corps as the 2nd Grenadiers was the first to receive him on Hey 
Majesty’s Indian possessions, one that had served in Egypt, Fcrslai^ 
Abyssinia, had taken part in many campaigns and sieges in In^ll> 
and had fought the ever-memorable battle of Koregaum.'* 

In 1876 the regiment arrived at Belgaum, and on the 

* For sketch of Lord Napier’s Borvices, see Appendix A, !?! i 
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Ifttoh of that year, Her Majesty appointed H.R.H, the Frinoe |iif^ 

"ISTaloe Honorary Colonel to the corps and bestowed on it the title 
The Prince of Wales’ Own,” with permission to wear **th0 
Plotaes ** on colours and appointments. 

^portraits of the Queen and the Prince Consort were presented to 
the corps by Her Majesty, and of himself and the Princess of Wales 
by the Prince. 

In 1878 the regiment marched to Vingorla, thence by steamer to 
Bombay, and rail to Ahmedabad, tn route to Nusseorabad, where 
^n the following year they wore inspected by the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, and on the last day of 1880 had now colours presented by 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir James Ferguson, the old colours 
Wng, at the special dosiro of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sent to 
s residence 'at Sandringham. 

In November 1881 the regiment maiched to Rajeote, where it re- 
mained only fifteen months, stalling m February 1883, by wings, on 
its long march via J’orebunder, Karrachee, the iadus Valley and the 
Bolan to Quetta, which the second wing reached m March 1888. 

During the stay of the regiment in the Quetta district it furnished 
outposts to Goolistan, Pishin, the Quas valley (where the men built 

Fort Albert,” a large stone-walled redoubt), held all the Bolan 
posts, marched 1,000 miles through the Koran country with Sir 
Robert Sandeman, 140 miles to Thull, via Pui and Smallan with a . 
Field Force under Colonel James, and finally 800 miles with Sir 
Oriel Tanner’s Force through the Zob Valley, where the regiment 
1vas present at the action at Oowlutzaie on the 24th of October. 

On the departure of the P.W.O. Grenadiers from Quetta in , 
February, the following complimentary District Order was published , 
by the General : — 

^*The Brigadier-General desires to place on record the excellent ;; 
service P.W.O. Grenadiers have performed whilst under hi» ;, 
i^OBimand and especially m the late Zob Valley expedition, where 
they compared favourably with regiments of the Bengal and Madras 
fAnKties and did their work cheerfully and well.” | 

^ jTha regiment marched from Quetta in February, and was over-# J 
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by a severe snowstorm, and^ generally suITered through 
flSid weather both then and in Zob, the ihermotnetor often 
^te4tig24° Fahr. of frost, and many baggage animals being 
death. ^ 


In the interval ol two years, between leaving Eajcote in FebtttdJ|fS(| 
188S and arriving at Ahmedabad in 1885, from the recoriis Ilf 
appears tliat the legimcnt marched over 4,100 miles, all mUsketJjyj 
and drill having neccsbaiilv been suspLiiJed lor tliat period. 

In 1886 II R II. the JJuke ol Connaught was appofnted 
mandei-in-Chicl ol tlu Bombay Aiiiiy, and on the 21)th of Janiliity^ 
1887 thoir Royal Highnesses the Duke iiul Diicluss ol Connaught 
inspected the regiment, with wlinli ll.RlL. i \pressed hiittself 
very satisfied.^’ Then Royal Iliglinessts did the Regiment the 
honour of dimng at the Mess, duiiiig then stay at Camp Ahmed^ 
ahad, when they wcie the guests ol Colonel James, the Commah^ 
dant of the legimeul. 

On Wednesday, tlKJ 16th Fchfuai) 1887, was held throughout 
India the odebiation of the Jubilee ol Her Most Criacious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Fmpiess ol Indi i. A salute of 101 guns was fired 
at a grand jiarade ol the tioops. In the alternooii the Queen’s 
colour ol the Gieiiiidieis with a guard ol liontmr aud the band 
marched to the city, taking with them the pmLUie ol Her Majesty 
(presented to the iLgirneiit by Her MijObi} in 1876). The picture, 
placed on an easel surmounted b} the colour, witli a Grenadidt 
havildai as sciiilry on eithci side, fjimed the pimcipal object on a 
raised dais at ilie end ol the Gi aid Diirbai Hall in the “ Budhur 


or palace yard m the * ily, vlioie wore assembhd all the Rijah^c^ 
Chiefs, Talookdars ahd priiicipk.,! men ol tho city and surrounding 
country. 

In honour ol Her Majesty, garlands weic placi d on the Queobfa* 
coloui by the tiajali ol Ba^ii, the descendaut of llit ancient kings ofj 
Gujerat, and by the Chiels ol Koto and Amod on behalf df 
Talookdais, and b) the ‘‘ Nuggei belli/’ Rao Bahadur 
Hemabhoj, on behall ol the 160,000 mhabitauts of AbmedAt||'^^ 
all pKseni stauding, and tho hand playing the National 
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garianded colour was then marched slowly down the 
to the elitrance, where it was received with a present 




the guard of honour and marched home through th^ city teS^he 
of— 


A ^ 

^ “ Thro \s a land lhat bears a irdl-known name 

^ Though H ?s but a htth ^potd' ^ 

♦ On the 24th of February 1887 the battalion was reviewed by 
^JMajor-General A. Carnegy, who was pleased to express himself 
'•^highly s&tibfied with all that he saw of the P.W.O. Grenadiers, 
fStid promised to make a most favourable report of the corps to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

In the mouth of March about 30 men volunteered for temporary 
service in Burma. The following table gives the gf^nernl state and 
botnposition of the P,W.O. Grenadiers in the year 1887 : — 


Average height 


in. 

Average elicst measurement 

85. 

; in. 

Average ago 

‘47 

years 

Average length of service . 

81 

>> 

Hastes, 

Christians and dews .... 


40 

Seiks and Punjabis .... 

* • 

50 

Brulimins and Hajpoots 

• * 

60 

Mahomedans 

• • 

70 

Purwaries ...... 

• • 

100 

Purdasios and Marwarics 


200 

Mahrattas 

i 

J 

• * 

800 

j 

B/^cruited from 

J o 


820 

The Ooncan and born iii the regiment . 

J* J * 

500 

The Deccan ' • 

V , • 

80 

The Central Provinces .... 


70 

Delhi ’ • 

* 

60 

Oude and N.-W. Provinces . 


50 ^ 

Punjab 


Scind 


10' . 

820 ' 
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List of Campatqnsy Battl(s and Sicpet 





. 1801 

Baroda 


0 m • 

. 1802 

Joorm. 



. 1808 

PowaD,«^hur . 



. .1808 

Malwa 



. 1804 

Panel) 



. 1806 

Bhurtpooi . 



,1806 

Pahliinpooi . 



. 1813 

Kirkec 



. 1817 

Koroganm , 



. 1818 

AkulkoU 



. 1830 

Nufloosk# . 


• • 

1840 

Kujjuck . . 


• • 

. 1841 

Panulla 


• • 

. 1814 

Powaugliur 



. 1846 

lYrsia 



. 1857 

Guze^at 


« • • 

. 1858 

Abysbinia 



1808 

Laho) . 



. 1873 

])owlutzaio-Zol) 


• • • 

1884 
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CHAPTER XL 

f THE BENGliriARTlLLERV — AST()NTS111N(} MARCH TO BAMIAN — TUB 

V • MADIUS SAl’PEUS AND MINERS. 

r 

According to the Calcufta History of the Bengal 

Artillery^ Captain Buckle investigated the long rolls of the regi' 

: ment, which ho found tolerably perfect, with a viJjw to ascertain 
the tnortality in the artillery fifty or sixty years ago,* and the 
, result, as compared with later times, is not so unfavourable to the 
earlier period as might bo expected : — 

will not be uninteresting at this period to examine the 
casualties of the regiment, with a view to ascertaining the relative 
health enjoyed in those days and at present. Fortunately, the 

long rolls of the regiment are tolerably perfect at this period, and 

A 

the following is an abstract : — 



l7Sb 1 

1789. 

1790 

1791 i 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1796. 

Strength on 1st Non. 

IHI'.t 1 

9h0 

1,170 

1.155 

j 

1,1 02 

1,083 

84i 

766 

Died 

51 

SO 


in. 

102 

"kT' 

05 

8 

Deserted 

5 

{; 1 

7 

11 

14 

* 10 

10 

65 

Discharged 

25 

' 50 1 

9 1 

7 

10 

11 

i ^ 


Invalided 

20 

15 1 

1 1 

25- 

55 

31 

1 IS 

Total 

105 

j 

1 

j Jh9 

* m 

135 

95 

nr 


This gives an average of 138 casualties per annum to a strength ‘ 
jOf 1,016, or about 13 per cent, per aunum — almost the same pro- 
'’jportion of casualties as has taken place* from the same causes, ^ 
during the last throe years : their amount is 368, and the strength 

> ^ A.B th© article in the Cnlcattu Review was written in 1849, it is now^(18e$**0O} 

^ ©ItWftlt <m© hundred years aj<u ^ 
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the regiment m Europeans may be taken as 3,000. The 
however, of a longer period will be more favourable to 
times, g,s the losses during the Afghanistan war, the destrnotio>)fS} OlK 
the 1st tioop, and mortality fiom disease at Sukhur, all tend 
swell these \ears bejond tlieir pu elect ssois.^^ sr * 

The fluctuations m the above table aie \(iy great. *‘It willho* 
seen,’ wiitcs the kmcwci, ‘Hhat in 178H tht moitality wa$ 
much above 5 pei cent., whilst in 1791 it w is 12 per cent. Thi% 
we presume, is to be aciounted foi bj a rclertnce to the operatiot)^ 
during the latter ytar in the Mjsoie (oiintiy. The avera^ ^ 
mortalit) m the regiment, we btlitvt, txclusive of war casualtioij, 

IS now (1849-50) about 4 per cent/’ 

With an anecdote oi two taken at i an Join, and i passage de-* 
scriptive of the txtraordiiiary maich to imian, the itviewer con* 
chides the notice of tins interesting ]\linioii. 1 rom a narratiV 4 
" of the services of Lieut.-Oolontl Montague who was killed at tbo 
siege ol Scringaputam m 1799, w^ take the following illustration of 
the opinion which was intcrtamcd of him by Lord Cornwallis 
The following conversation took pi tee between the Deputy 
ant-Gcncral and Majoi Monligue, as tl^ latter passed 
quaitero on liis nuucli. “ l^ird C. has it jii conU iiiplation to give 
Colonil Smith the command of the ait llcry to bi cmployid against 
Sevein-diug, and he wishes to know if that cirt iimstrinoo will b§ 
any impediment to your exertions.” the Major icplu d that hi$ 
lordship might rely on his utmost exertions fo> the public service 
under Smith. IheDeputy Adjutant-Gcm lal didnot think thatanswer 



iufhciently explicit, and ‘‘did, “ Lord C. wished to know whetli0|(^ 
Major M. could act with more effect when independent of Colotnei ^ 


Smith than when under Ins command?” The Major answered^ 
*‘that he could certainly carry a plan of his own into execution, 
the same time that it would require to suggest and explain it Wy 
another” The Deputy Adjatant-Geneial tlu relore concluded 
Major M^s. real opinion was, that he should prefei to conduct 
business by himself, and informed ^him that “his Lordship ^ 
disposed to give Colonel Smith an oppoitunity of knocking 
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ijra of tho place, whoro he had been bo long confined IP 
P^ef war ; but, as it might he attended with some risk to tbd 
Pwide, he was at length determined to appoint Major M. to 
|%^linjD(iand and conduct the artillery against that important place, 
capture ol it was absolutely necessary to tho further progress 
the campaign.” , 

f ^^Ihore IS an anecdote most creditable to the character of 
> itifeutenant Mathison, a vtr\ gullant officer, who distinguished 
hirjiflelf greatly both in the Nepal and tho Pindarri campaigns 
(1816-17-18). In I Ik loimci, on one occasion when all his men 
, W^re killed or woundt d, he did good service ,by working a gun 
with his own h inds. J Ik lollowing n lates to the aliair ol Jawud, 
in January 1818 — “ During tho most severe put of this aflair, a 
oifcuni stance ooeuned truh creditable to the ehiracter of this 


i tothcer, and fully substantiated by the testimony of an eye-witnoss. 
An European hoisc-aitilkr}maii fell deadly wounded, and, on his 
^ (i^omradcs attdnpting to cairy hup to the lear, he entreated them to 
desist, adding, ‘ I know I must die, and 1 only wish to shake 
Lieutonant M ithison by tht hand betoie I die ’ llis wish was 
immediately gralifiid , and he expired uttei mg 'God bless you,' ” 

^ Captain Buckle speak j of tho maich ol the 4th troop, 3rd brigade, 
across the lliiulu-Kush us “ the most extraordinary ever performed 
by horse artillcr).” He had left a blank space in his manuscript 
, for thoinseition of the eh ^llls of this inteiesiiug movement, and the 
narrative has bet n supplud very effictivedy by anodliei writer: — 
We have now to notice peihaps the most extraordinary march 
met performed by aitillciy, that of a native>troop of hoise artillery 
aotoss the Hmdu-Kush to Bamiair, extraordinary both from th^ 
^ obstacles overcome, and the cireumbtanco of the nitin of this troop 
■ natives of Hiudo&tan. Iht 4th tioop, 3id brigade, was 

Ord^ro& foi this trip in Heptembei 1839, and, Captain Timmings 
b^iVing ]Ubt died, it wab under the command of a subaltern, 
!^t»jftutepant M. Mackenzie, with whom was Lieutenant E, Kaye# 

valley of Bamian liob about N,W, from Oabul, distant bnly 
nrfles ; but it is se'paratod tioin the vallev, in which the Capital 
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’418 situated, by a broad belt of stupendous mountains, the highest 
"i range of which exceeds in altitude 12,000 feet. The* troop entered 
I upon its mountain road, near the village of Urghundi, and, while 
! toiling up*the first laborious ascent (steep m itself, but rendered 
still more difficult by huge stones and fragments of rook), it was 
met by Major Thomson, of the Engineers, and some other officeers,’^ 
who were just returning from an excursion to Bamian. 
Thomson immediately di dared the road to Bamian to be im* 
practicable for guns, and lliat the passes in advance were* still moro 
diflScult in their nature than that of Urghundi ; and he said tha^he 
would, immediately on arrival at Cabul, report , to the envoy that it 
would be useless to attempt to reach Bamian. The troop, however, 
continued Its nfarch, and, tlie passage of the Uigliundi ghat accom- 
plished, desconded into the beautilul valley of the Cabul river, 
along the bants of which the route continued for three marchesi 
• passing Julraiz and Sir-i-Chusmeli. The road was at times diffioCilt, 
being fre(]^uent]y m the rocky bed of the stream, and always 
ascending, gradually becoming steeper and more toilsome. 

‘'The summit ol the Unai pass is said to be ll,400 feet in eleva- 
tion; at this great elevation, even m September, the cold was 
intense. Tbo passage of the range was a work of groat toil, as the 
ascents and descents were numerous. The summit of the range is 
in general a table-land, gradually sloping towards the north-west ; 
not one continuous table-land, but intersected by numerous d^ep 
glens, running ^parallel to each other, with steep precipitous sides 
difficult to asebnd or descend. On the 21st a small mud fott, 




named Youatt, was reached; and on the 23rd the troops, after 
crossing several spury from the’rango just surmounted, descended * 
to the banks of the HelmunJ, beyond which towered the snoW'j 
capped peaks of lioh-i-Baba. 

“ In consequence of the report received from Major Thotaseu^ oC^^f 
the impracticable nature of the road to Bamian, the envoy had sea| 


instructions for throe guns and all the ammunition-waggoas 

* Mc^or (Colonel) Salter of the cavalry, and Lieutenant Sturt (afterwai^jk|{j|^ 
aclKi) 



ASTONISHING MARCH TO BAMIAN. 


||iSi!ha Cabul — the other thr^e guns to halt until elephants, sent^ 

' jroia 6ahul, should arrive ; it was then intended that the three guns 
be dismounted, and carried over the remaining passes on 
" sll^bants. These instructions were received at Youatt ; but, the 
l^dighbourhood bcing^ entirely destitute of forage, it was considered 
advisable to move tlje troop on to Gurden Dewal, pn the river 
Hrfmund. Having arrived there, the troop halted, and Lieutenant 
Mackenzie went forward and examined the pass over the Hindu 
Kdsh range. This officer, having considered the passage 
, practicable, forwarded a report to that effect to head-quarters, 
and requested permission to proceed with the whole of the troop, 
IPermission was at length received, and on the SOtlrthe inarch was 


jresumed. The foot of the Irak pass was attained in three difficult 
marches, the ascent being constant and fatiguing. The passage 
was commenced immediately, nearly all the guns and carriages 
being pulled up by hand (the horses being taken out). At this 
work, the artillery and infantry soldiers, and i^ome ^00 ^Ilnzarehs, 
were employed during the whole day, and it was not until dark that 
the entire battery had reached the foot of the western face of the 
mountain, which was found to be considerably steeper than that up 
^ which the ascent led. On the following day tho march was 
resumed through a deep and dreary defile, abounding in rocks, and 
the precipices enclosing it so steep and lofty that the sun^s rays 
scarcely ever penetrated to its lowest depths. Through this 
tortuous glen the troop wound its way, until, after mf\ny an inter’* 
tuption from rocky ledges of dangerous descent, the small valley of 
Hiani Irak was reached on the 4th of October, and vegetation and 
human habitations were once more' seen. The whole of the 6th 
occupied in passing the Kuski ghat, over a range of no great 
elevation (a spur only of the Hindu-Kush), but of great difficulty, 
Ihe ascent was occasionally so steep (at an angle of 45°) that the 
]mei 5 working at the drag-ropes could not keep their footing ; horses, 
i ol bourse, were out of the question. The ascent was, however, 
|kC?Oi»pliBhed in tho afternoon ; and the descent, by the ed^e of 
|)|^jipioe, where a false step would have ensured instant destruc^, 

' ’’■f t ti ^ 
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commenced. This too was effected; but night foottd 
troop in a defile so narrow, and enclosed bv sneli hte?p wallii tSiJ 
it seemed to be but a fissure in the mountain caused by some 
Volsion of nature. Nothing (urthoi could bt ih no till daylight# 
Early ontlio morning ol tin tith ol Ottobti, tl c tioop crossed the 
last Jnter\eaing ridge, and tntdtd the \a]l(\ ol J^unian at ZobAk* 
Next da\ the troop reaclnd Rumian, and (ncnniptd close to 
mud fort«, ^^I]leh wtre thstiind nou, I i tliefiist tune, to 
the dwelling-placts of Biitjsli ofiuds and s)ldieis. ^ 

This march to Rauiian Inis Indi du It upon * 

longer than is nltogitlni smtabb to tin pai’* ^ of a woik of thift 
nature, but, \Mtliin a sraalln span it woull ba\e been Hcarocly*^, 
practicable to gi\e an ub i ol tlu s i\ice p rfoiintd It uas oertaililjyii 
one of the most arduous nndi itabings i\er ac ( oinplislied by horac^ 
artiller\.’^ '' 

With this pas'-agf, desciiptn( ( f a m in b 1 ) as ‘ no troop of 

cruller} hid (urbefiu acer>nrplj died/ tin \srjtii brings hifii 
extracts to a close. 

Among tin \sarsei\Kis of ofbeerN ol tin ^^ldul'^ \rtillery>V6 
find a rapid maich set down igaiiisi ibose o^ AIa)oj {n(*w Genera!) 
J.D.'Mcin when scrvingt with the Saegoi Viold Division. Afterthe 
battle of Banda (19tb), on tin 2511 April 1S5H, at tbe relief of 
Eirwce, the Madias horse artilb i ^ and cavelrv inanbed eigbty-foor 
miles in thirtv-sevcn hours.— And now \v( may note the celebrated^ 
march of all aims to relieve Candabai, undci tlit Bengal Artillcfy 
commander Gcneial Bobeits, now Coiiiinandcr in-Cliief in Indie# 

Tn June 1H80, \^ub Khan stt out from Hr rat in hopea of 
becoming rnaslei of Kandahai. As he neared tbc llelmand Wa 
orce was streligtl)en^.d by the yery troops which tbe Walt ^ 
Governor of Kandiih/n bad sent out to intercept him. The 
a British brigade at Muiwand in July placed Kandahar itedf for 
time in sonousdanger. 

J 

♦ 1 ho liigh(«a point suiDiounlod the Ink PibB 12,000 foot abovo 
t Tinier that dislmguiBhod officer, Bngadioi aftci’v\ irds Major-Gecerai^lli^.J 
MiUor, O.B. 



cAmEti, 


Stewart and RobeJts were both at Kfibub and. tb®V 
between them to lose no time m roheving the weakened 
of Kandfibir. Placing the best of his own troops under 
mfllwstts* command, Stewart sent him off m August, with a compact 
nearly 10,000 btjong, to make the quickest of Ins way to the 
of dangei In twenty da}s Roberts marcheda the whole 
‘^*^nc0 of 310 niil( Tins ieat of energy was crowned on the 1st 
^K^^eptember by the brilliant victory winch Roberts gained near 
ICand^bar ov( r an ann\ well posted for df fence. Ayub fled with ft 
\b|fd9dfiil of lollower^ back to Ikiat, and Kaiuhibar was safe from 
li^trtbor attack.’”' 


Incidents IN nii^Lni oi (Ji.mbm (faouuf' C wr.'ui rr, C.B., 
Hin \i IloK'i Aiuniria. 


There lm\(' been lew more disiins'iiisbed and aJ\ontiiroas Anglo- 

Indian ofticeis in oui I'nsidtntial iinnies ihiin the late General 

Campbeib IhntMl \itillir\, who died at No. 1 B\ng Placci 

Gordon Sqiiaie, when 1 e had resided for some venrs, on April 25, 

1882, t at tin iipe age of 78. A Itwnd has us the following 

interesting matter for publication • — 

On the occasion of the first meeting of the Governor-Geueral 

ai^d the Maljorajah Runjeet Sing, at Uupnr, on the Sutlej, 

ilj 18S2, the former oidcred a couple of 6-pr, guns, waggons, 

JaOrses, anirnunilion, &c. cicc., complete, to be lield in readiness by 

Native Troop H A-, to be presented to the Maharajah on the 

close of the meeting, afUi tlieieview ol the British troops assembled 

in honour of the occabion, in probcnce d Maharajah Runjeet 

Sing. ^ 

J’he British force amounted to some 10 000 OxOn of all arms; 

» 

while the Sikhs had a force of some 30,0*00 across the river, 6,000 


picked men accompanjmg the Maharajah to the interview. The 
begged as a favour to see the Native Troop Hoise Artillery 

Jtistor^ oj India vndii Quein Vidoua, fiom 18.J(» to 1880, voj, n , pp. 405^, 
^ Oftptaia Lionel J Trottei 

% 5Pbift ^onect date of death should be substituted foi that given at pa^^g 

Anglo-Indians (Second Senes) ^ 
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put through some movements, wliich were carried out at k* 
gallopi in first-rate stylo, under Captain Johnson, GOii«mandiug*« ^ 
The two guns, waggons, horses, iic , ooniploto for service^ WOrt 
^ then proson tod, before both armiob, bj Loid Bentinok, to Maharajah 
Kunjeot Sing, to his groat delight and saiislaotion. The latter 
remarked that he eould hi} a gun well, and wiuild now put hti 
umbrella upon the ground, and strike it with tlusc two guns soO^Ur 
than an) officer on tlv' parade. Th(M>irti w<is accepted, the guiw 
loaded, and I was calh J out a*- St ninr ^uh. ul tlio Tioop, to Open 
fire on the umbrella some 500 \atd^ in fiont ( u a guess). Thio 
created much excitement. 1 hauhd both jun‘', wtun tlit Maharajah 
looked over them, winch ad, I ohv n^l t»> liim, was i\h good as ft 
shot to begin ^itli. IIpmuiIihI and said, ‘‘ Tli it d true.” The first 
gun fired gra/td tliiough Ok eiii unltuiut ol tl i umbrella, the 
second (eknatioii ofwhicb, in tlx smoke I niinkh lowered) atru^ft 
full the iinddle, 1 inchts b< low tlx pin whuli k»pt it o|»cn. aeudiug 
It some jards to tlu‘ front, I (illajfcM (1 like a pira^hiiti, as iho ball 
passed through It, shivciing tin intiu Iiandli to fnigments. The 
guns, instantl) leloadtd, awaited tin Maliara)ah‘s turn, who walked 
up and embraced m(, '-aMiig lie dare t ot \entutc i trial where 
the chance of failun wiis so gruit, in picsinfi of In^ urrnj, to be 
beaten b\ a hoy ” lli ask(d nn n .me, shook nu b\ the hand, ftod 
asked Lord Biutinck ptrmis^ion thci to idlou un to take obarge 
of the guns to his Sikh (hUiip adoss the n\ti to la piTinitted td 
enter Ins Ber\Ke foi oik jear to tiadi 1 is gunmrs to lay a giUCH* 
as I had )Ubt done. All was banciiomd b\ tin* (jovernor-GeU0ral| 
but entiriK h ft to mv option. I look llu guns over^ packod ftud 
repack* d tlie ammuftnion, *\p\ftiniiig all pcisonallv to hiniBelf ft&d 
chiefb — and sh J‘Aing^li(;v\ all was done for various ranges, d}) 
we all retired to tin gii at l>uihar of Clm ls_, laid in honour of 
great meeting at Koopm.^ lb made iik sit on Ins right band 
theDurbai (oncUided, wlieulu reptatid bisoih'r tiiimtorhis 
with llif Governor-Gentrars jiermibsion gi anted for one 
I (ft’chrnd firrniy, as 1 was igiiomnl of the language, and 
in giving aauslacuoij. lie uiged. Ins only desire was to 




f ||l«fl io Jay a gun as I'had thi** morning; that he would 

evniy thing, with 5,000 Ks. a mouth pay, with a hand^*' 1 

fj|ri90Mnt ''amam,” to commence with, and the &amc on leaving hioi^. 

Allin vain. Ho th^n presented me with a valuable ‘^‘killut/*; 

'^mo 6,000 Rs. with a bag of 1,000 Ks., for the men of the; 

jtroop^ ’ last, not Ibast, ho presented me with the umbrella, hoping 

I would keep it m memory of him and the good shot that day, 

4^4 I then loft the Durbar and his presence, moving to my Arab, 

Btanding tn take mo home. The Maharajah stealthily followed 

fit# alone, touched my arm as I wae. uionnting, again urging his 

tUirvioe more prcs&ingly on me for one veur, adding further increase 

pay, and presents, horses, servants, food — ever} thing necessary— ' 

‘Mid tl>*t he wouhl smd for my tents and baggage, io I need not 
% 

leave him then. 1 n niuHied still firm. He nskeil mo the value of 
pjy handsome Arab. “ 12 000 ruje “s,” I replied. “Well, stay with 
Qle and you shall iiavt fimr and iiioio valuable \rabs*than that!" 
I shook iny head ; he sliook mv iiaiid. I drqpped mj swoid, and 
galloped to camp, thanking ni) link in getting away. 

The “ killnt, ’ aecordiiig to the lulc of the service, was placed at 
tile disposal of the Oovoriior-Gemrul, wtio, on this occasion, 
pezsonally be'gged rue to retain it, us well ( arued on parade that 
day. 

These very two guii-> above mentioned wire subsequently 
eaptured from the Sikhs at tlie battle of Fern/sliah, 21st-22nd 
Oeaeraber 18 15, wlure they came opposed, among others, to the 8rd 
tacoop 8fd Brigade II. A., then under my command ns.Major. 

The umbrella, yellow silk,* lined green, wj^h long green fringe, 
diameter six feet, in good ki*epiug, I presented ^ theE.A. Institute, 
Woolwich, in 1875, wluie it now rests with the. Jwo round-shot 
bplee most apparent. ' * * 

^ The cash, 1,000 rupees, I niai^ver to Capt. Johnson, who saw 
'It ifoitly divided among ilio nut® ofGceis pnd men of the entire 
l^dop; the senior N.l. offieers*"ucciving the turbans and silk 
comprising the "kiliiit." The oinumeiits, seals, &cr, l4ai)'l 
I, Which are vory%»ndsomc. *• 
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gallo^ smarter oflficeTs ever ^oretthe jacket'* tkan 
;fge Campbell, O.B., R.A. ... He passed all hjs regimeM^ 
4^ioe in the Bengal Horse Artillery ; and, as soldier or sportBtti#ll 4 
JttOne was better known in India than he. ^ 

List of l^ervice^ of Gtneral Geo)ge Campbell^ iK.4., 

Bengal. — First ('ommission, June 1823. Served in BntHI0S^\ 
War, Horse Artillery, 1821-25-20, inehuling sic'ge of DonabSw/1-^ 
actions of ‘‘Promc^^ ‘‘Maloon” ^'Pagammew^^ (Medal ftUid || 
Clasp). Gwalior Campaign, Battle ot Punniar, llorsc Artillery^,/! 
1843 (Bron/e Star and Brevet Majoi). Sutle) Campaign, HCBBC 
Artillery, 1815-16 — Battles of Ferozshah, &e., Sohraon (Medal | 
and Clasp, and Brevet Lieiit.-Col.). Commanded Artillc ry Division I 
‘‘Lahore,’* Punjab Campaign, 1818-19 (Medal). Commanded ^ 
Artillery Division, Oa\vnp(>re, 1853. Commanded Artilleiy 
Division, ** Agia,” IS");}. Commanded 1st Biigiule Horse Artillery 
and Mceiui DiMsion Artillery, 1851. Piornoted to Brigadier- I 
General, ‘^Kawal Pnuleo Punjul), 1856. Served through 
“Mutiny” (iledal), 1857. Promoted to Major-General, and \ 
commanded “ Benares Division ” during Mutinv, 1858.* Cotn- ? 
tnand expiicd, 1863. Received Distingmslied Service Pension, ; 
1865. Appointed Companion of tlie Batlj, 1867. Promoted tp ; 
Lieut.-Gencrid, 1868. Rc turned to F^gland, 1871. Promoted tp : 
Gnu rnl, 1 871, ii/d ( < mnumdi d 16 \al AihlK i >. 


From Colonel \\ , J. VV^ilson’s .ulUjii-ibh Iftslaufal Revoy^^i 
we take tin follow jng notes on ;l^hc | 

Own” SuTiKs and Mini rs. 4 

Eticli of till Pksi(1(ik\ .irmits may \m 11 bo jikukI of iliis Upefll^ 

• Campboll killi d his bnnhi lUb tigoi m ISbl ivlu'n lu command of thoBi" 
Division Ho was a li/ht wcif^Ll and a boisoinm— ratlicr tryiUjg'itb 

members of tbe diviHional stall » Sec Tilbo JhsOuqttislm] Amilo-Indiami&\ 
Seril?ia, j)*" H)1 ' 

t 1877. Piocuiod fi im tbo India Olino Libiiiiy 
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?Jm^ dfaitlBginshed arm of the Service. On the first pairt &S 

^M^iotioal sk^ch of the Madras Corps is recorded — 

JO ^ 


The Royal Cypher withm the Garter. # 
Seringapatara,” “Java,” “ Assayo/^ “ Mahidpoor,” 
“Nagpore,” ^^Ava,” “Lucknow,” “Central India” 
ijfk. Company bears on its appointments a Dragon Vearing an 
Imperial Crown, with the words “ China,” “Pegu,” “Taku 
Fort»,” “Pekin.” 

^ Company, the Dragon, “ China,” “ Pegu,” “ Persia.” 

C Company, “ Meanee,” “ Hyderabad” 1843, “ Pegu.” 

E Company, “ Pegu.” 

F Company, the Dragon, “ China.” 

G and H Companies^ “ Abjssinia.” 

K Company, “ laku ioits,” “ Abjssinia.” 


Bonorari/ Volond — 11 R.IL Albert Edward, Prmco of Wales 
and Duke of Cornwall, K.G., *K.T., G.O>B., G.C.S I , Field 
Marshal. 

The Madias “Sappers and Miners” \\cro originally a corps of 
Pioneers, ofiiceied from the line. Ihcy were fiistiai&ed in 1780, 
and were maintained until 1831, wlun, in conformit) ^\lth in&truc^ 
t|ons from the Court of Diuctors, the 1st battalion was placed 
nnderthe command of Engineer officers, and ue,uhnly instructed 
as Sappers and Minors, \Nhieh designation the corps lias since con- 
tinued to bear. Tlio 2nd battalion of Pionceis coatmuod on the 

j 

establishment until early in 1834, when the European officers were 
(Stint to rejoin then respeotivo ngiincnts, and the Native commis-* 
tiioped and non-commissioned ofiicors and were incorporated 
into the “ Sappers and Miner-^.” • • 

^ 1761 to 1780. — Between 1761 and 1780 companies of Pioneers 
md of Miners were formed from time tg time of volunteers from 
|}|^ European Infantry and the Native battalions, and were broken 
no longer required. 

Services of Volunteer Pioneers and Sappers,— DuaAn^ 
period above specified these companies were freqfleutly 

22 • 
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•ODployedi viz, at the siege of the Tort at Vellore in 1761 t}3^ 

iforce under Colonel John Caillaud, commanding th® army ; 
the expedition against the Spanish Settlements in the Philippine 
Islands in 1762, at the storm of the town of Manilla and thfe' 
capture of the citadel on the 6th October of that year; at t|bc 
siege and '^uriendLi of Tanjoie m 1771, on which occasion tbwt 
conduct was higlily praisul by Gcncuil Jobcpli Smith; at the 
second siege and storm of the same place in 1773; at the SiegU 
and capture of Pondicherrj in 1778 by the army under *Sir Hectoif 
Munro; and at the captuie of the French Settlement at Mabd*ii:l 

1779. 

1780. — The existence of Pioneeis as a permanent branch of the 
army appears have commenced in September 1780, when an 
order was issued directing the formation of two companies of the 
undcr-mcutioncd strength, viz. 2 seigeants, 3 corporals, 5 havildars, 

* 6 naigucto, and 100 Nati\e privates. The nun were dressed in 
blue, fifty of each company weie armed with light pistols, and the 
remaining fift) with piTits six feet long. The havildars were to 
receive 3^ jiagodas each per mensem, the naigir s 2] pagodas, and 
the privates 2 pagodas. 

1781. aV/7 Eiju Vooics Campaif/H, — Tlie Pioneers marched 
with the advanced guaid of Sir Lvie CooteT army from Shi 
Thomas’ Mount for the relief of Waudiwasli in January 1781, and^, 
were present at the buttle of Poito Novo, near Cuddalore, on the 
Ist July. Tlieii position on tlic line of march the day befbr0 
the battle was* detei mined in an order dated 29tli June, from whiub 
the following is an extinct: — 

One compaii} Pioneers to march at the head of the lino^ 
and the other bo he divided among the divisions of guns in th0 
line." ' " ‘ 

No furtlier gjoparate notice of tho Pioncjrs during this campaign 
has been found, but there can he no doubt that they were present 
with the army at tho battle of Polliloor on the 27th August, 
thalf of Sholinghur on the 27th September 1781, inasmtiub 
Colonel Owen, ol the Bengal Army, who was sent into th<^ 



^'lluiaaiN's own'^ ual’mb sappees and MiNssie; r' 

. • 1 

lullljmb his brigade shortly after the battle last mentioned, 

i^Wwad attached by Hyder with nearly his whole army at the pass 
pf l^aeracandeloor, on the 23rd October, mentions a company of 
^OfbOOrs, under Lieutenant Innos, as having been present at that 

Won. 

Capture of the Dutch Sett /emeu t at Ncr/apatam, — At this time 
a dotacbment of Pioneers, under Lieutenant Abbott, was serving 
wltb the Soutliern Army, commanded by Sir Hector Munro, and 
Wfts present at the siege and captiiro of Nogapatam from the Dutch 
in October and November. 


1782. Capture of Trincomatee and Fort Oatenhurgh from the 
, Duick ^ — About the 1st January 1782 the detachment under 

liiautcnant Abbott, augmented by volunteers from* the 9th and 
28rd Native battalions, embarked at Negapatara with the oxpedi* 
tion against the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, and w'-tc present at 
the capture of Trincomaleo on the 5th January, and at that of 
. JFoit Ostenburgh on the 11th idem# 

Sir Eyre Coote's Army . — Jt may fairly be presumed that the 
companies serving with Sir Eyre Coote^s aripy in 1781 continued 
with it during the remaining operations of that year and those of 
1782, viz. the relief of Vellore in November 1781, and again in 
J'auuary 1782; the skirmishes with Hyder on the marches to and 
from that place, and the battle of Arnec on tlie 2nd June. 

1783. Attack on the French Linen at Cuddalare . — x\ detach- 


motlt of the corps served with the army under Major-General 
James Stuart, in 1783, and wjis engaged in the operations against ^ 
tW French at Cuddalore in the mouth of Jflue. Intelligence of 
peace with France having been received early ^in July, hostilities 
Ceased at Cuddalore, and the array returned to J^Lidfa'b in August. 

^ War in the South against Tippoo. Capture of Dindigul and 
ttiker Forts . — During this year a force under Colonel Ross Lang, 
Madras Army, was employed to cieatd a diversion against 
hy attacking his districts of Dindigul and Coimbatore, and 
force a small body of Pioneers was attached. The fjrt^at 
was taken on the 8rd April, that at Averacoorohy on the 
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.jASth idem, and that at Dindigul on the 5th May. Shottly 
Wards Colonel Lang was superseded by Colonel Willifim FllllsrlN>^J 
of H.M, 98tb Kegmient, and the foice was augmented td 
' strength of about 13,600 men, of whom about 2,000 were 
peans. The Pioneers, amounting to 147 men, under the 
of Ensigiu Cunningham, proved iim, likably useful during 
continuance of tlie service. 

GapitiieoJ the Fo)tis at Panjalamcoojclu/, Pal ghaut cherry^ 

They were engaged in the attack and cajiture of the fort at 
latncoorchy on the 12th August ; in that of tlio stronghold of tfeo 
Shevagherjy Pohgarou tlie 2nd September; at the reduction ot 
the forts at Camalum, Oliuekloghf n\, and Annamallv in OotobetJ 
at the siege and capture of the loit at Ihilghautc berry on the 18th 
November , add tlu^ sui render of foimbatorc on the 26th idojOa. 
The services of the Pioiueis at ranjahiincooichy were thus 
acknowlcdjjed hv (\)lonel biilLulon: — 


'‘Our i^oxi objcc^c was to n^iiove a sLione hedge fronting tho 
breach, and suriounding the whole foit as is tlie piactice in tbo 
Pol)gai s)&tcin of deknee. This dangtioiis seivico was effected 
with unusual skill by Ensign runiiiiigliPin, commanding the 
Pioneeis, and about ten at night, with the advantage of bright 
moonshine, the storm commenced.” 

The following extract, from the lepoit of the same oflicer, relates 

IN 

to the opciations against the stronghold of the Shevagherjy 
Polygar, at ^ that time the* most powerful of the southern chiefS| 
’'and who had on former occasions beaten off considerabU 
detachments: — " ^ 

“Aftoi reconnoitring, wo fbund that the comhy could not 
approached m front. We proceeded, therefore, to cut a roi||i 
through the impenetrable thickets for three miles to the baso^nsl 


the hill that bounds the comby on the west. Ihe Pioneers, 
Ensign Cunningham, labouiod with indefatigable industry. 
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t^tOttsand Polygars, who constantly pressed upon 
roecl party, rusljed upon the line of attack, piked the bullooli^^ 
Wnr© dragging tlie guns, and killed many of our people. 

10 ^attempts were repulsed by perseverance, and before sunsajli 
’liad opened a pat^sage entirely to the mountain/’ 

«Ihe Pioneers also proved most efficient during the •march from 
'( ^i^MatOally to Palghautcherry, winch is thus described by Oolono| 
/*f*ullarton;— 

^ March through the Annamalhj Forests to Palghautcherry 
' From Annamally our progress became truly laborious; we had to ' 

iir * 

fipjroo <^tir way through a forest twenty miles in depth, extending 
thirty miles across the pass of Palghaut. Our object was to roach ^ 
O^lingoody, a post on .the western side of the forest within fifteen 
of Palghautcherry. The frequent ravines 'required to be 
' filled up before it was possible to diag the guns ^cross tbemj 
innumerable Inrge tree's which obstructed the passage required to 
out down and drawn outoflihe intended track, ary] then the 
road was to be loimed before the carriages could pass. The 
brigades were distributed to succeed each either at intervals, pre- 
ceded by Pioneers^ in order to clear what tfie advanced body had 
nponod, for the guns and stores that were to movt^ under cover of 
the rear division.” 

' 1784. Ptace with Ttjipoo. 1788. Ountoor threat taken 

•■pmession of . — In March 1781 peace was made witli Iippoo, and 
the Pioneers do not appear to liave been again employed on field’ 
'sdrvioo until September 1788, when a small detacliment under 4 
European ofiicer was altuelicd to the loTce under Lieutenant^' 
' Colonel James Eidiiigtoii, winch took possesfioii of the district ot 
’d^htitoor. . . 

h‘\l78P, Field Serrtee In the Hhnatfunr/a country.— ha Mareh^,; 

4 detachment of eighty i^ioneers vflis sent Ironi Tricliinopolj^,^' 
Sk' Join the field force assemhled under Licftti naut-Golouel StuafI, ^ 
‘"'^Yand Eegiment, for service in the Shivagunga country^ 
l^nsent at the capture of Collargoody on the 14th 

angalum and Oalacoil on the Ist and 2ud Juno, Iee| 
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MValy. The following order was issued by Oovernment 
conclusion of the service : — ^ 

“ Forf S/. Georqe, VI th June 17894 
**Tho service for wliich the dotaelmient was sent into the 
gunga country being nearly accomplished,^ Colonel Stucrt IS 
desired to tr ke the necessary measures for the return of the troO]^ 
to their respective stations, excepting one battalion of 
troops, which the Colonel will dispose of in the Shivagunga 
country in sucli manner as he may judge expedient. 

Government take tliis opportunity of returning thanks in this 
public manner to Colonel Stuart for his gallantry and good conduct 
in the command of the detachment, and they desire he will com* 
munioate to th# ofTicers and men their perfect approbation of the 
spirited and regular behaviour of the whole of the detachment 
during the service/’ 

Campaigns of Lord CoruKallis against Tippoo, — The Pioueete 
served witl; tlu‘ army under General l\redo\\s and Lord Cornwallis 
in the war with Tippoo during 1790, 1791, tmd 1792. ^ 

1791. Sto)m of Bgtufalotr. — They \v('ro actively employed in 
the operations at Bangalore from the 5tli to tiie 21st March 1791, 
on which day the place was carried by assault, 

Th(‘ir loss during that time was twenty-four killed and twenty- 
five wounded, being greater than that of ary other individual corps 
engaged, with the exception of ILjM. I3Gth Foot, which had ten 
killed and fifty-tight wouiuLd, Th(‘y were present at the action neSr 
Beringapatam on the IStli May, and aj the capture of several hill 
4brts in the Mysore coAntry during the year, Iho principal of which 
were Eahmandroog find Nundidroog, the former of which fellonthc 
17th September,* and Jthe loiter on the 19th October. The following 
is an extract of that part of th(* order issued by Lord Gornwajlts^ 
on the occasion last referred to, which concerns the Pioneers ^ 

f '-t 

“ Storm of Nicndidroog . — Although the services of Fioneerv 
less brilliant than those of the troops, they are of peculiar 
in aft spoil operations, and His Lordship thinks himself oalla4 
in justice to Lieutenant Dowse aud all the non-oo mmiiip^ ^^L 
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And men of the Pioheer Corps, as well as to 
Utokoe, of «{io Engineers, who assisted with so much ability in 
their labours, to declare that tlieir behaviour on this ’ 
has deserved his high( st commendation.'' ‘ * 

^ 0rder hy Lord Chjde on the Return of tin Madras and Bombay 
to tluir K(sj)pciiic Vresulcncies, — L Conipapjy^ SapperB 
4^4 Mtneis. — The services of this Company were mentioned by 
Jjord Clyde, in Ins Order of the 28th November 1859, in the fol- 
louring words : — 

^*The Corps named m the margin, under Major-General Sir Go 
C* Whitlock, paitook ol the various operations under the direction ^ 
of that olheer, and have since been employed m the reduction and 
OOoupation of Rundleciind and Saugor.” » 

^*The whole of these troops now leaving Bengal (whether of 
Madras or of Bombay) have gamed additional credi*. for the armies'* 
to which they belong, and Loid Cl) do congratulates them on being 
about to return to their own Presidencies after a career of bonour** 
Able service elsewhere ” 

We should hoie not omit to mention the very useful services of 
the Madras Sappeis and Mineis in the First and Second Burmese 
Wars, during the Mutiny, and m Persia, m which campaigns they 
contributed essentially to tin success of our arms. 

^ 1860. Second War in ( htna^ — A and K Companies. — The A 
And K Companies served with the second expoditicm to China with 
llie force under the command of Lieuteiiant-Goflcral Sir Jameef 
Grant, G.C.B., and wire pusent at Mie action in front of tbo 
entrenchments at Sinho on the 12th August 18G0, at the capture 
- 0f the lines at Tongkoo on the 14th, and that of*l3lio Forts at Takn > 
4)1 the 21st idem. On tin afteinooii of tha*t day the sappers, ^ 
^ divided into four parties, accompanied the storm^rs, viz. the pern- 
s' tdon party under Lieutenant Pritchard, ‘Il.E., the ladder party/ 
^ j^IRder Lieutenant Heme, li.E., the party for removing obstacles ^ 
Lieutenant Trail, ILE., and the party with the^ pbwdiiJIf*- ' 
\1y^4)nder Lieutenant Clements, also of the Engineers. * 
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‘ • Suf tender of Pehn . — The A Company marched with 
fSrom Tientsin in Septeinbcrj and was picsent at th 0 *surrendffJ<Ke 

Pekin on the 18th Octobtr. i f 

• * 

Tit) following IS an extract liom tlie Oidtr issued by 
Governoi-Genorril on the conclusion of the wig: — , ^ 

(\nnj}^ Jithbulpoity ihi Vlth January 1661 « 

His Hxcdkncy lht\i(cra> and Govtinor-G( ncral of Inda^i 
much satisfaction in publishing foi gcncuil mforrnatioft the 
joined letter, dated the 21st No\enibci 1860, from Lioutenaut^ / 
General Sn J. Hope Grant, G C.ll., Coinrnandci of the Forces in 
China, bringing to notice the scivitcs, duiingtlu (ampaign m thitt ' 
Qountrj, of thciKative tioops of all ainiswhuh piocitdtd to China 
from Bengal, ^ladlas, and Bombay. 

“The GoMinoi-Gcncril congi itul itos the tioops on the high 
• testimoDY 'whfth tbe^ havt earned foi tluinselvis from their diS’r> 
tinguished coram uid{ r h\ tluii (xemplaiy conduct lu Cnmp attd 
Garrison, and by then valour in thi J icld. ’ 


lI(ad‘Qua?h)s, the litntsin, 21 I hoicmhe) 1860« 
“Ml Loud, — Ikacc having been concluded with tins country, 
and many of the Native tioops seiviug in the Expeditionary Force 
being about to return to India, it b^eonus my duty to bring to yolitr 
V Excellency’s notice the servie^^s of thcKeguncnts and Corps of 
Her Majesty’s Indian A.imj whicli have been t^^rving duiing the 

campaign. ' ^ 

* ■* 

“ The two Compares of Artillciy under Captain Hickl^ 

and the two Comjjaiiics of Madrab Snpperfa under Captain ShaW'o i 
Stewart, rendered j,oo(Ii and useful services m the operations wbtokv 
preceded and ltd to the fall of the Taku Forts. The ltttWf!|? 
Corps was most energetic in working without relief at the oonBtrt(i^J 
tion of the batteries, and have always shown themselves 
choerijil and wilhug workmen. % 

•• “ (Signed) J. Hope Grant, Lieut.-General, 

“ ( onmandu of the IWiSaiillf 
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OiEMlAiiii Shav-Stewart, B.il., was recommended to favoti: 

id* ^ ti, 

for Ins exertioDS in trench duty, and he was acoording^l^^ 
ijpWftoted to the rank of Major in the army from the 16th Februajry^I^ 

41 ^ 01 - * ’ ^ 

The other officers who served in China with the Sappers were ^ 
^I4eutenant A. J. Filgatc, Tloyal Engineers ; Lieutonant D. H, 
Trail, Royal Engineers; Lieutenant H. F. Dakeyne, 22nd Begi^ 
xnentjM.N.I, ; Lieutenant N. Swanston, 37th Regiment Grenadiersj 
Lieutenant M, E. Foord, 23rd Regiment L.I. Assistant-SurgefOn 
jk. E. Pearse. ^ 

' Reduction of the Corps tolQ Compmiies . — Early in 1862 the 
number of companies was fixed at 10 instead of 12, and the twO-y 
^^Uttior companies, viz. the L and M, were accordingly reduced^ 
The reduction was carried out by pensioning such men as were not 
in every respect fit for active servK'^ in the field, ^provided they 
had completed the piescribed period of service. Chort-service men 
considered to have established special claims on accoiint of service 
in the field, were granted donations in proportion to their supposed 
merits. Those not having any such clai,ms were paid up and dis- 
charged ^ith the ordinary gratuity and travelling allowance. 

Ahjfshima. 1807-68. G, //, and K Oompamts , — The K Com- 
pany arrived in Abjssinia on the 8tli, and the G and H Companies 
on 12th December 1807, under the command of Major H. N. L, 
Prendergast, R.K., V.C., with Captain M. E. Foord as Staff 
Officer to the Detachment. ^ 

The following is an extract from the Report of 'the Commanding 
^ Engineer at the close of the campaign : — 

G Company . — The G Coidpany was' posted at Zoula and 
' Kumayli during the whole campaign. Thg services performed by 
this Company on the Public Works at Zoula, on the Railway, apd 
the Kumayli Wateiwoiks, have beta excellent.. 

The sepoys of this Company excavated a well on the Rai)wa||r 
^ Ibc 86 feet in depth, without lining of any kind, and proyw 
^^jtbemselvos very skilful workmen. 

I have much pleasure in recording the good services rend^ti^d' 
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Morris, E.E., commaifding this Company, W 
intending the water arrangements at Kumayli. < *^4 

** These services have proved most beneficial to the Transport 
1 Xrtdn EstabrisKment at that post. * 

1 bring to favourable notice the services of Lieutenants ProtborO'^ 
and Mainwaring, assistants to Lieutenant Le IVIessurier, who wa$ ^ 
in charge of the water-supply of the expedition. 

Company . — The 11 Company was employed during the 
whole campaign on the Public Works at Zoula, and was most 
industrious, ever ready and willing to undcrUiko any work required 
of it* Lieutenant Pennycuick, ILE., eondueted his duties 
efficiently. Lieutenant Cunningham, R.E., was d(‘tached to Antalo, 
and Cornet Dalrymple was sent to the front ju charge of stores. 

** K Company . — The K Company commenced work on the 
Sanafe Pass after a short stay at Zoula ; and afti^rwards, when joined 
By hoad-quarters, improved the track route between Antalo and 
Magdala, rendering it suitable for ^aden mules and elephants, and 
was present at the action of Arogie and taking of Magdala. 
Captain Elliot, N.L, commanded, Lieutenant Bird being subaltern 
officer.” 

Action at Aroyie^ near Maydala . — On the lOili April 1868 the 
action of Arogie was fought on the platform before Magdala. The 
K Company was on the right of the British line, and, aided by the 
rockets of the Naval Brigade, it prevented a detachment of the 
enemy from turning the flank of the 1st Brigade, and dispersed it 
Assault and Capture oj Maydala . — The force that assaulted 
Magdala on the 13th April consisted of the 2nd Brigade, led by 
the 83rd Regiment, hauled by tlife Royal Engineers and Sappers 
and Miners. Before an entrance was forced, Captain Elliot, Cornet 
Dalrymple, and Sergeant Balding had received contusions, and 
Havildar Kistnasqmy had be«n severely wounded in the arm* y' 
In Sir Robert Napier^s General Order of the 22nd April 1868^ ^ 

be addressed the force as follows : — . , 

^ I 

“Toh tr'uvcrscd, ofteu under a tropical (lUn, or amidst storms 
rain and ‘sleet, 400 miles of mountainous and rugged 
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liOTi? crossed ranges of nibuntains (many steep ani^ pree)pit 09 l|)l^ J 
than 40,000 feet m altitude, where your supplies oonldKd^o 
]q$ep pace with you. In four days you passed the formidable 
1 cbfMSm of the Ba&hilo, and when witlun reach of ybur enemy, 

■ though with scanty food, and some of you were for many houre 
without either food or water, you defeated the army pf Theodore, 
which poured down upon you from its lofty fortress in full con- 
fidence of victory. 

A ho8t of many tliousands have laid down their arms at your 
ftet. You have captured and destroyed upwards of thirty pieces 
of artillery. ... You stormed the almost inaccessible fortress of : 
Magdala, defended by Theodore and a desperate remnant of his 
chiefs and followers.” • ^ 

Acknowledgment of the Sfnncet of the Madras Sappers aw^ 
Miners hy Hohert Napur. — In his despatch, dated 1st June 
1868, Sir Eobert Napier wrote as follows: — 

“ The works of the Madras^nd Bombay Sappers and Miners, 
under Major Prendergast, V.C., E.E., aiid Captam MacDonnell, 
B.E., have been singularly valuable and^important ” ; and again, 
*‘I desire to express my very high appreciation of the services 
of the officers commanding the several corps of the Expeditionary 
Force, and of the officers, non-commissioued officers, and soldiers ' 
who have served under them during the campaign.” 

The undermentioned officers of the Sappers were favourably ? 
mentioned in the Keport of Sir Charles Staveley, viz. : — 4 

Captain Elliot, commanding the K Company ;* Captain Foord, 
Lieutenant Bird, and Cornet Dulrymplo. * 

Acknowledgment hg the Secte^ary of Slate of the Services 'I 
bf the Madras Safpeis and Miners in Abj/ssmia. — On the cofii- f- 
elusion of the war the following cxtrac’t from a military despi^h 
fifom the Right Honourable the Seci alary of State for India was ti 
j^hlished in the Fort St. (feorge Gazette of. the 4th August 1868 
. ** I transmit, for the information of your lordship’s Govemmout, i", 
A copy of a despatch which, in accordance with the co^uftmd 
<^|{«rlCajeBty, I have this day addressed to the Govemor*Geuar$|l?| 
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ilwCoBiioil, conveying to the Goveftiment and Army of India 
thanks of Her Majesty for the service rendered by idiem in 
<^ondact of the operations in Abjasinia, the termination of 
|bj the most Wibfactoiy manner has been recently reported to Hejr 
]MCAjesty*s Government. 1 especially desire to record the high SeneO 
which Her Majestj's Governmont entertain of the zeal and alaotity^ 
displajed in the despatch of the detachment of the Madras Sappers 
and Miners to take part in the expedition, and of the exoeUont 
service rendered by that body of mtn during the campaign, in the 
course of \\hicl) tiny well maintained the high leputation of thh 
Madras Arm), no less than of the distinguished corps they repre-* 
sented,” 

1876. — ^In Mlirch 1876 the Sappers and Miners were distiu" 
^guished by bnng made a royal regiment, and also by the appoint- 
ment thereto of His Ko\al Highness the Piirice of Wales as 
^fonorarv Colonel. , 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AVA, CITY or THE NEW MAEQUISATE. 

'toWARDS the end* of October IHSK, the following, announcement 
wijis published in London : — “The Queen has conferred the dignity 
iif a mnrqui&ate upon the Earl of Duflerin, who will take the 
titles of MarqiithS of Dufferin f^nd Ava and Earl of Ava. The 
title of Ava — after tlie ancient capital of Burma — has been 
assumed by Her Majesty^s special command,’^ 

At this ^intelligence one might almost imogine the ghost of the 
great Marquess of Dalliousie, or during his tasting on earth a 
political “ apotheosis rapturous/' stalking forth and declaring in 
^ his own unrivalled way : “Well and gracefully bestowed. I knew 
iJtaotly, when I annexed Pegu, thirty-six years ago, what the ‘ force 
circumstances ' would produce; and with Earl I>uflferin the time 
‘ and the man ! ” Doubtless, the remains of the old “ Secret 
Committee were of the same opinion when they heard of the 
^HHnexation of Upper Burma (1836). The« “ force of circum- 
staxioes had been decidedly fatal to the old Burmese kingdom, 
away in its rush the whole Barman Empire ; and neither 
^ transcendent talents of Mr. Oobdou, and Mr. Bright, nor the 
^^|king and writing powers bf other most able but less well-known 
•y^ti*fannexationi8ts, could possibly have averted the downfall. 

the very middle of the nineteenth century the Burm‘'ese*kipj[, 
hfter long forbearance on the part of the British Goveramonti^^ 
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*Vffeighed in the balances,” and almost entirely " found 
and thirty-four years after, what Lord Dalhousie, pe'haps 
thought it irapiudont to encumber ourselves with in his time* as *!f jI, 
Useless rind,”hn& now a fair chance, after tlie nearly utter eXten6(^* 
nation of dacoity, and the stronger desire of border tribes fi)t' 
British rule, ^ of becoming, like Ins pet annexation of Fega-*--'thil 
“ princess among the provinces” — a flourishing and smiling land. 

To those who have been interested in the welfare of the Bnm^ 
people — originally formed by union of Mongoloid tribes-®-&ince thu 
beginning of the second Burmese war (April, 1852), the kingdm^ 
of Burma or Ava, the Burmese Army of Avn, and our “Army erf 
Ava,” then assembled at Eanguon, under the gallant old ohialr, 
General Godwin, for conquest, to say nothing of the widely-spread 
saying in A&ho-P}ee — Btiima, the Eusteiii or foremost country — 
that nothing good could possibly be found out ol the province of Ava 
‘ —the brief word has a strong significance about it, almost amount- 
ing to a chaim. It has been well described by that most admirable 
Anglo-Indian Gciieiul riir Arthur Pliayre — by far the greatest 
Chin-Iudian (or Indo-Ohiutsc) statesman Lngland ever had. 

It may first be remarked that, in a.u. 1(522, gieat events were 
taking place in the then new Shun kingdom ol Sagaing; events as 
' interesting and important in then way to the Burmese race, as 
those which shortly after took place m England and France were 
to the English people under Edward the riiiid. The line trf 
kings of Shan race reigned at Sagaing for forty -nine years. In 
the year 1364' a famous chief, with the high-sounding name of 
Thadomenghy a. becan o the leading actor m the wide theatre 
which was now fairly opened m«. this part of Chin-India. He was 
indeed, in every sense, without a rival, lie was said to he 
descended from tlic ancient kings of Tugaung ; and, through hif > 
mother, he was grandson of a Sbaii king of Sagaing. ,A:i^ 
strange enough, Sagaing was now adddll to Ins conquests. It 
here be interesting to remaik that the oldest city said in 
' chronicles to have been built by Indian princes is Tagaung, 

eastern bank of the Upper Iruwadi. This may be stylerf'i^iK'; 
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capital J the rates of which still exist, 

Wjritaji Sir Arthur Phayre, ** is of opinion that it may 
with the Tugma metropolis of Ptolemy/’ (Ptolemy, 

^ of us know, wrote in the second century of the Christian 
JWa#) It is scarcely credible that cities such as those of which 
thaya are existing remains should have been founded independently 
by people in the rude condition of the Mongolian tribes, even as 
WC sea them m the present day m remote places. The tradition^ 
tBarafore, fts to the building of cities and the first oommencemeut 
Ofr the Burmese monarchy by Indian settlers, may bo accepted as 
pfobably true. It ought to make us more interested in our highly 
important possession of Burma, when we consider the fact ^‘that 
those Indians should have arrived by a northern ov north-western 
toute, and not haVe ascended from the delta of the Irawadi, ic 
rendered certain from the history of Pegu And, again, in a few 
generations, the Indian settlers ‘‘became mer^red in^the mass of 
Mongoloid tribes wiioin they found in the country.'’ 

Before proceeding to notice the foundation of the city of Ava, 
jt is proper to mention, on the high authority of Sir Arthur 
Phnyre, tluit “ only a few of the names by which the indigenous 
tribes weie called in the remote past are now known; hut the 
Indian settlers gave to tliem, and adopted themselves, the name of 
Brablnd, which is that used in Buddhist sacred books for the first 
inhabitants of the world. This term, when used to designate the 
existing people, is now written Mramm&, and generaJly pronounced 
Bam&!" And hence the European word Burma/ which should 
never he spelt with an h. ^liere is no harn% in telling the world 
that **the people known to Europeans as Birman, Burman, or 
Btlnnese, dwell in the western region of Indo-China, which is 
Watered by the river Irawadi . hut the 'hame of their country-^ 
eay nothing of the expense of an itdditioual letter, which ia 
tbei^ days of economists arid calculators is a consideration — hn$ ;> 
at? more right to the final h than Asia, Russia, Chinn, or India."*^ 


also Oui Bunmse Wars and Mclatuns mih Buma^ p. 17. ^ 
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ttibes then gradually became Mrumm^i* or Bntmat 
lb of tbe original appellation. o 

ft liet us now return to the redoubtable chief, Thadom6bgb]^|i| 
fUnbitibn'prompted liim at once to set about tbe restOifdllp^ 
the Burmese kingdom, which had been broken up into 
’fragments. , Thadomengbya determined to fonn’d a new capitait, bbl 
taeiected a site near the mouth of an afiluent of the 
trdwadi.* “The city was called Awa, or A\a, the Pali or claatMlI 
name being Ratnnapurn, or city of gLm8.'’t The wftrk— 
menced a.d. 1304 — was carritd on witli great energy. Swtunj^ 
were drained, golden pagodas built, and tlie city wall marked omj 
the palace, in the centre, was the “ Citadel of the Defences. ” Ab 4 
no ordinary defences were required for the “ City of Gems,” wbioli 
"taight have been styled the City of Jewels — the probable taste end 
Splendour displayed by the arrangement of the gems from all peptS 
of the countJy, being only outdone by a famous spectacular 
at the Lyceum, played some five liuiidred years after the brillietli 
performance of King J hadomengbya, and which oU play*goe?^l 
may recollect as one of Madame Vcstris s grandest doenic displaysr-^ 
the Island of Jewel. ^ ^ 

Little the conqueror thought that the elty he so religiously and 
^carefully founded would one day he ailed upon, hy our Quee^- 
Empress, to give a marquisato to one of the shrewdest, moat 
accomplished, and versatile statesmen of our time, on his leav|ii|| 
“ the stage, wher'j, like a wcH-graced actor, as Viceroy of Indiai 111 
had, through"' good and evil report, so nobly and fearlessly playeji 
his part. While^be building of Ava was in progress, theij 
king set out to subd.ie the country to the southward. Duringitib 
^campaign, Thadf*mengbya caught the small-pox, and departed'^ 
his return to Ava, ordering his queen to be put to death, 
case of his own demise, sjie might not fall to his sucoessop, 
died soon after; and thus the first King of Ava, after a brii^f 

* Derived from A?rdvafi-—vati (Sans.), “like,” and “ moisture 
^malo elfy^hant. Soe As/i^ P^(e, p 81. 
t Sir Arthur Phayro’s JJisto/ y oj Burma ^ p. 63. 
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by an aflt of crafty, not unlike some of tfte 
K|pg Theebaw in our time — “ the beginning of the 
[career, which eventually lost him his throne and co«ntopy:|j^^ 
'•at length, as already noted, old Ava was honoured with tha / 
|j|ljHy of fnrnisliing a well-earned and appropriate marquisate* 
first monarch ftf Ava is denounced in Burmese history as 
of cruel disposition, who altogether disregarded religloiq, ^ 
ijw^tory in King Theebaw studiously repeated itself in the lattef' 
'^ISftlCalar ^ for, ns well set forth by a most intelligent officer of 
'filjiS floyal Welsh Fusiliers during the Third Burmese Wat 
i-f 1885— 86-87), after a coricct and concise account of education 
under the priesthood of Burma, King Theebaw was once a priestl 
--thus bringing to mmd Shakspesre’s wellrknowm saying, that 
'i*,Hhb devil can cite Srripturo for his purpose.” , 

We now pass on to the year lllG, when a Chmeso army was 
fbefore Ava. With this move on tiio grand chcss-bdnrd of Chin> 
Indian strife and events, comes forth a most^inteiesting incident^ 
which, if the like could be established in our time, would save 
tnneb of the (xpenso caused by tho large armaments of Europe. 
Only that the two champions were pretty equal in size and 
Strength, the meidcnt also fends to carry our thoughts back to the 
'days of Dnvul and Goliath. During continual war, caused by 
^ frOitlesB expeditions to Pogii, came this serious danger which 
t i^r0atencd the Burmese King. Two Shan chiefs had attacked 
'! i^yddn, which was subject to Ava. The King seut a force against 
and they fled to the Chinese territory,’ while tjifiir wives and 
^ ''tdtijdrbn were made prisoner^. A Chinese a^^my marched down tp 
Ava, end required that tho wives qud childrep of the two ohie& 
'|d»oe)d be released. Accoiding to the Burmese chronicle, the 
whether they should be surrendered of n^t was left to bq 



by the result of a battle bidwecn two champions- 
|,ng (Pegu) chief, wlio jwas prisoner at Ava, was allowed 
the Burmese side. He killed the Chinese champion, 
jclad in armour, and the Chinese army then withdrew.wi 
and for the prisoners being enforced. Meng-KUa^g,J, 
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I Bjirffiesc King, then unremittingly gave himself up to gooil 
'in tlie city of Ava and the surrounding country. ^ ^ ^ 

, It may now be briefly remarked that the Burmans weto, in* Ijt' 
manner, silbject to Pegu until about the middle of the 
nentury. A revolution having taken place, the Burmese acqulr^a 
and retained the superiontj until \.i>. 1740, when, the 
Poguers having revolted, a fierce civil war ensued, which 
carried on with savage ferocity until a.d. 1752, wdieu the PegU^* 
captured the cilj of Ava, and completed the conquest of'»tbe Whole 
Burmese kingdom, thus becoming masters of Ava^s jewels as well 
as of the gold and jewels of Pegu. The King of Pegu, after inatljr 
victories, returned to his own capital, and the Burmans again took 
up arms under the command ol the far-fumed Alompra — tba 
^‘hunter-captain’^ — a man of low oiigin, hut of a brave and enter- 
prising character, who not only expelled tlie Peguers from Ava, 

^ but invaded alid conquered Pegu itself^ which remained subject to 

Burma until, from ,the Second Burmese War, it came under 
« 

British rule. 

The great Alompra, wlio was the founder of the historically 
important dynasty which was disgraced by aud ended with King 
Theebaw, died shoitly aftei his invasion of Siam, a.d. 1760 Both 
^ generals. Sir Arthur Phayre and Albert Fytche, give very interest* 
ing particulars regaiding this moot distinguished Burman, quite 
worthy of attention, though not of our worship, in the study of 
Eastern beroes.< Eemarking on this famous cuptain in the iutro* 
ductory pages ef Our Burmese Wars, the writer was led to observe 
that it was during Ah'mpra’s reign that the British Goveruiueuf 
was first brought into political lelationship with the Kingof Ave or 
Burma (p. 8). Had his descendants served their country aa 
fully and well as he clid, it is quite certain there would have 
no Marquess of Dufierin ?nd Ava in 1888, or as little obanoe ot 
such a title ns of an Eijrl of Bankok/or even a Duke of 
There was really something of William Wallace or Williaw [ 
fibotil Alompra. It may be interesting to give a few parti 
llie diiftjgs and sayings of this famous national hero, who^ a|l 
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(irate raen Been, flourislied when there seemed every likelibooid'*(^ 
rtlle of fee Talaing King being established in Upper Banna, Of 
^ n^iper country, to distinguish it from Pegu, the lower or 
region. 

’ Before the fall of Ava, 'Uva Kaja, brother of the Talaing 
sovereign, had issued a proclamation, summoning the administrS* 
tire ofiSoers in the country north of the city to submit and swear 
allegiance to the King of Pegu. Alompra (or more properly 
Alamghpra, signifying “ embryo Buddha, ’ a title which the patriot 
h"*ero assumed)* “ daied to disobey and ventured to resist**’ 
Although in a subordinate position, it is stated among the narra'* 
tlves of his cuiccr that ho was of royal lace, and that signs and 
wonders in iiea\(n and earth, which took place al his birth, had 
foreshadowed his futuie gieatness. The intens6 nationality of 
Alompra was remarkable. It pre, nts a noble contrast to the ^ 
hollowness of many professed patiiots, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, at the present day His tiative villagb, of which the name 
is unknown, was situated about si\ty miles north of Ava — a few 
miles from the west hank of the Irawad*. The village became 
famous as*thc home ol the Muthsovo or huntei -captain, “ as being 
the scene oi his successful resistance to the iiivadi r, and eventually 
tW capital of the kingdom.” Prom the beginning of the national 
troubles, ho was determined to resist the Talaing or any other 
invader; and feir Arthur Phayre, in his admirable history — a 
perfect monument of Indo-Chinese researcl#—! elates .that when his 
father and mothei entreated him to submit, he declared that he 
dohld never swear allegiance to a Taking king, adding: “When 
fightiltg for our country, it raattcrs^ittle whether our band is large 
or amall ; it is, rather, important to have a fgw cjimrades with true 
hraite and strong arms to will and work. ’ On this brief speech 
Bjr Arthur Phayre rcmaiks : — “ Fheso nhblc words arc a key to hk 
(OdDdnot in the early pait of*lns career, befote success and irrespotto 

"IdWp power had roused selfish ambition and hardened his heai;t.”t 
..r ’ “ 

* bn Aitliui Phayre 
t BtHtofi/iP 160 
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Altompra, theo, was no exception to the general rule hi 
'' C«|fUntry that heroes, or rather public men, as well as Vngels 
fallen, and may yet fall, tlirough ambition. It should have Ibeen^^ 
^remarked tlial, on Alompra’s conquering the whole of Pogu, witfef 
the intuitive genius of a true eonqutror he foyndod the now W6l|i^ 
known modcfin seapoit of Han goon, whicli, styled clsowhero^ 1$ 
the Liverpool or Glasgow of Chin-India. 

About this time English envoys were ^ent to Alonipra at Ava-^ 
one in 1755 and another in eventful 1757. General Albert Eytohe 
has given certain details in his valuable woik,"^ related by the two 
envoys, which lie well considers of singular interest/’ Theeo 
details serve to bring out the mdividuality of Alornpra in a 
surprising or wonderful degree. The first envoy described tha 
Burmese monarch as about Ibitj -five j cars of agt‘ and nearly six 
^feet in heigh tj( ‘‘rude in his manners and hastj and vain-glorious ' 
in his teruper. ' Loubtlcsb liis somewhat “ laiharous jiitelhgenoo 
was of a very high older. One 6f hib excellences appears to have 
been that of being able to see througli, or “ take sloek ’* of, men^ 
not an uncommon attribute among tlie (listiiigPibhod servants who 
helped to build up the iniglity stiucture of our o\mi Indiiin empire. 
The second envoy found Alompui less boasting or vain-glorioue^ 
and consequently more sensible ; but the i irmor hunter-captain wo^ 
now (1757) “biimming with eariosity.’' Among the “endless 
questions ” put to our envoy by the niobt famous typo of 
Burmese mopareh and varrior, no doubt causing the former to 

L 


consider himself in a rather ticklish , position, the following 
given by General F\tc*he: — “Docs your King [George II,] gotb^ 
the wars and expose himself to danger as 1 do ? Could you $ - 
cannon and kill a^mar at i\ great distanee ? Is there as muoh 
in England as there is in Burma ? Why do you wear that 


(a shoulder- knot) on your* shoulder ? ^How much money doois^ 
Company pay you a mcintli ? Why do not the English tattoo 
bodies and thighs as we Burmese do ? Is there any ico in 
countrjiS Arc the small creeks ever frozen over as they are 


* huima Past and Pitiunt, Vol. i , pp. 192^98. 
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4 questions, it rniist^be confessed, were brief andf W ^ _ 

qtiaHties not always observable among our public mc!a 
often superficial and, from irrelevant questions, frequently to* 
^^■||^qn5sitive age. Tlie gallant General remarks that ** the envb^ 
Wiyered the qui^sLions as lushest could. As regards the freezing*; 
process, ho stated lhal he had seen the river Thames ^frozen ovetij 
‘ nndan ox roasted whole upon iho ice. This statement was received’ 
, by the King and his great men with a roar of laughter ; but whetiJCif 
they were* only ticklod with the siory, or disbelieved it altogetberji ^ 
; i ♦as not known.” . * 

The second envoy appears to have fared much better with' 
I Alotnpra than the first, with whom llis Majesty of Ava was highly 
! indignant when asked, on the part of the East India Company, if 
; ho wanted any help against Ins enemies. The -only blot to be 
: observed by Englibhunn in this strong King of Ava’s distinguished 
career, was the sad iiagcdy of the massacre of our Sountrymen 
JJegrais island. It took place slioitly after jtho massacre or suffo* 
Oation of tlio Black Hole which followed the capture of Calcutta ;r 
and when Aloinpra hdird of Clive’s great ^victories, which restored 
■ the presUge ol the East India Company, ho naturally became 
alftrmed, and suspected that the English had secretly helped the 
. 'people of Pegu. His fears, which, of course, had no foundation, 

; were worked upon by French and Armenian adventurers. These, 
unprincipled men in Burmese history kept hovering about Ava and 
’ tlte royal court, even down to and after 1852, and while on the 
fidid before Rangoon, in the burning month of April, an officer ot 
' (Soldier was anxious to gam as a trophy a Burrnan’s d.'ih (sword), * 
ii A broad gilt hat, worn by the King of Avft’s “Invincibles,” he 
;‘*^OUld be suddenly reminded that ho was mortaUdDy the approaolh ‘ 
A round shot, well directed, and, as was stSutly affirmed, the 
l^d by a scientific French or Vrmcnian gunner. 

After these few historica> remarks, it inn.y bo interesting to tu 
|jpjg£y jQ geography of the province and city of the ne 
|tpq(Utante. As already stated, it is believed that Ptdemy, 
geographer and astronomer, in the second centuH^r of 
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I'jCDirisdaii era, alluded to the ancient city of Tagoung, the firat' 

\ Burmese capital, founded about 500 b.c. And, beforfe the middle 
of the nineteenth century, we have a learned Anglo-Indian Ptolemy/ 
pin the pej^son of the Eev. A. K. Symonds,* who gives ten Of 
i? twelve pages to the kingdom of Ava, a greater and more famouf 
^/capital than old Padoung, and founded nineteen hundred year® 
later. 

The chapter on Ava is a remarlwiblo one, and does the zealous 
head-master infinite credit ; and the number ')f places mentioned 
therein, when the present or new capital, Alundalay, had no exisV 
enoe, warrants the supposition that he had an eye to teaching 
English as well as Indian gentlemen, as well as boys, Indian geo^ 
graphy ; so that there might not, in luture years, be any chance 
, of a speech such as the hrilliaut and jaunty \eteran statesman, 
Lord Palmerston, once uttered to his private secretary, after 
* receiving a long-winded deputation — that unavoidable bore of a 
Minister’s life : — *‘Now, then, juot hand me down that atlas, and 
let us see whcie the deuce all those places are ! ” 

By Europeans tlie country was generally called Ava, from the 
common name of the capital, but by the natives themselves it was 
named Burma (Mrummu). The bouiidarieb aie given thus: north, 
Assam; noitli-easterly, China; east, Siam; soutli, Siam and the 
sea; and ^est, the sea, Arracun (Arakau), and Bengal. Some 
forty-five years ago, Ava liad xoi many years been divided into tl>o 
following chief provinces : Ava, Pegu, Martaban, Tavoy, and 
Teuasserim, of which the latter two only weie subject to the 
British Government. ' The province of Ava extended to Prome, 
which was the soutirern bound?iry of the empire previous to the 
Burme||^conquhf)t of Pegu. Its principal districts were CassajTi 
Mogaong, Ava, and the Shan country. The principal river is this 
Irfiwadi, whicli intersects the country. ^ 

It may add to the importance of the now marquisate, in a 
graphical point of view, if we keep in mind that Ava, so 

* * -t 

* M.A., 'Vadham Oollego, Oxfoid, and hcad-mastei of JliBhop Oorrie*8 | 

School, Madras (lS4o). 
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&om iiji^ ciipital, coQstituu^d was originally the whole exti^t 
^ ^l^uma fJ^oper, The country is generally described as oon^ist- 
fkag, "Oi the great valley of the Irawadi, intersected by smaller 
and low hills, and having mountain ranges along ^ts northern 
ai^ Western sides ; anothei' cross range separating it from the 
@han country. Uonci&e as Mr. Symonds is in his dewiptions, as 
an Indian and Chin-Indian geographer, he is even excelled by 
General Fytchc, who gives the respective positions of Ava and 
\^ga in a very few words : The northern region was known as 
AW and had a city named Ava for its capital. The southern 
region' .'•’as called Pegu (a corruption of Bagoo),‘ whose chief town 
and port was Kangoou.^^* In “coaching” his pupils in Indian 
geography — far from suiliciently attended to — it will be well for the 
coach of the day to make them bear these simple facts in mind, for 
Ava and Pegu will novv become housf^hold words. 

“ ^ f 

After the massucre at Negrais, diplomatic i "tercourse ceased 
with the Burmese Empire until 1795, when Colonel .Syrnos was 
sent to Burma, as ambassador, by Sir John Shore, the Governor- 
General of India, afterwards Lord Tcig^imouth. The King of 
Burma or Ava, since his conquest of Arakan — the old battle-field 
of the kings of Burma and Pegu -in 178‘J, had been continually 
threatening the Bengal frontier, which made our relations with the 
Golden Foot of Ava of serious importance. The zealous and hard- 
working Colonel, who published a narrative of his^ mission, visited 
I^Cgu, and went up tho river to tho faqious efties of Ava and 
Amarapura (the City of Imjnortals). But in the opinion of General 
Fytehe his mission was a complete failure^, as he was unable to 
laatiuiate the real character ol the people and liad the crying fault, 
BO OOmmon among diplomatists when deali^ with Eastern lands, 
of overrating the government and resources of the country* 
ITcirertheless, he collected and published a vast deal of useful 


JllfOfination regarding the Ava kingdom, for which he deserves we}}^ 
/ pf ^pWterity. Ilis remarks on the mineralogy ot the Durtuail 

is navigable for ships as far as Rangoon, which is tWBttty- 
Iram tho sea. Rangoon is upwards of live hundred miles from 
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alone are of great value and coupled with the 
\ieiterest attached by the mercantile communities to the*Ruby 
~Of no small importance to the Indian Government as well asi 
' the new Company — they come as landmarks, as it were* 

^ present time ; for, in a case of thi» kind, it mny he taltW 
granted that^what once was, in some measure, uiiist be now. j 

Coupling Ava with Amarapura enforces the remark, ma^S 
where, that Amaiapura, in lat. 21° 55' N., Jong. 9G° 7' E.| 

Ava, in lat. 21° 45^ N., long. 90° E., liave both been tlie 
of the Burman Empire at diflereiit times, according to the notnad^jl 
tisoge or caprice of the king. The capital wn n once nearly 
established at the city of Araknn, which would inevitably 
caused the annexation of Pegu and Ava in the eaily part, instel4f 
of the middle ‘and towards th(‘ end of the niiuteenth century* 
But the grofjt Burman commander, Maha Bandoola, was 
content, in the glory of his national anoguiice, to march 
Arakan, jirovided \Mtli gulden •letters, in which the Governor* ; 
General of India was to be led captive to Ava.* Eor^anately, thq ) 
noble Murqucss(‘s of Ifasliiigs, Dalhousie, and Pufierin — ! 
seating England, Scotland, and Ireland — were ‘'pared a Immilmting ' 
inarch to the golden city of gems ; so they had not the honour Of ' 
encountering tin* ‘‘Lord of Earth and \ir,” of golden temples 
golden umbrellas, and (before (laiuaiiia’s chief votary) of 
through various modes of wursliip — of kotowing, shikhoing, bcnd'^/l 
ing or bowing— to a ^moiiHich who considered himself so 
Superior to any other in the grand list of mimdano monarclu^lNr ^ 
The lord of the white (hr sandy-coloured) elephant also would 
been glad to have exhibited tBc strange “sacred” beast, withtlii^'J 
other glories of 'Ava, ^to cither of the three renowned 
General. 

History also records that when Calcutta was in danger of Ihi 

approached Irom the Chittagong frohtier, one of the 

generals had gascoiiadmgly announced his intention of tl 
# * 

♦ of the Fit si JJtnni(t>( Wai, By ^lajor Snodgiass. 

4timy, lo27. 
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of the town (city of palaces), preparatory to his daailftl 

4flj Truly the assurance of the King and his nobles nt 

before and daring tljo first Bunneso war (1821-25-26), was 

I^^Ost supernatural. It seemed as if the world were to Le governed 

Ava or Amaraijura. Stfange eiiougl], in all their rude notions 

military science, arUllory ^as ever their boasted arn» Bandoola 

bimself was killed by a rocket, or a shell, at our attack on 

^onnabew. Regardless of human life, the Burmese savants were 

ever oastfng and bursting guns in the old capital. What they 

t&OUght of their skill in projectiles is amusingly set forth in a 

little anecdote of the conclusion of the first Burmese war (February 

1826). xAfter the signing and sealing of the treaty of Yaudaboo, 

Sir A. Campbell and ^Mr. Robinson (the Oommanclcr-in-chief and 

Civil Commissioner) took tlie Barman chieftains “to view some of 

our troops and artillcrj . The ‘‘rchv’ English straij^ers*' having 

astonished them with tlie evolutions of our infa^^try, some field*- 

pieces were theu brought out, fuid 50 rounds fired 1*0 show the 

« 

Tapidity of our artillery movements. Finally, some shells and 
rockets wore tlirown across the iiver. Duiyng the latter part of the 
exhibitioir one of the rockets exploded at ’the moment it left the 
lube, and scattered the shot around, but fortunately without doing 
any injury. Sir A. Campbell then drew the attention of the 
Burmese chiefs to the fact that wo could make our shells explode 
at any distance we pleased. After the exhibition was ended, one of 
the mighty visitors, on being asked quiotlj^ what Ife Uiouglit of it, 
Implied : Oh, we can do all this much better ourselves at 

Ava!’’* • ^ 

Daring the second Jlurmcse War, it was one of the writer’s 
mPUSements to collect a good deal of whal^was^’&aid and written 
,!fiibout the first; and, as directly pertaining to the subject of this 
the following notes, written at rRangooii in 1855, may be 


Ara and Amarapina, 

the British Embassy to the present (in 1855) amiitblo' Ki 

* # 

^ From tho writer’s Second Bntmese Wai — pp. 304-6 (1S6B)* ' 
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ofc Ava invests the above places witlf a peculiar interest — the Oott>* 
missioner with magnificent presents for the Golden Pbot, accoxfti 
panied by an artist and a geologist, paying his Majesty a State 
Tisit — of such celebrated cities, it may be noted that Old Avn, the 
imeient capital, is four or five miles south-west from the new 
capital^ Aiimrapiira, also styled the Immortal City/' Av$ iS 
divided into the upper and lower city, both of which are fortified^ 
but the walls are now in a state of decay. Travellers describe the 
lower city as about four miles in eireumference. The city is 
protected by a wall thirty feet high, with the usual deep, broa3 
fosse. Ava was quitted by Aloinpra’s fouith son, Minderajoe 
Pran, who, in 1783, founded Arnarapura. What Amarapura once 
was, Ava now is, for in 1821 the seat of empire was transfert'ed 
back again to the old capital, and Ava is now the centre of 
Burman splei^dour, while the majestic edifices of Amarapura are 
crumbling into ruins. Tlie population is probably under 100,000* 

Later wiitcfs also, including Ccflonel Svmes, wrote in a similar 

« 

strain, at the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century, on tlie desolaVon of Ava wliile Amarapura was in tbe 
height of its glory. There are numerous temples, on which the 
Burmans never lay sacrilegious hands, dilaj^idating by the corrosion 
of lime ; indeed, it would be difficult lo exlabit a more striking 
picture of desolation and luin than Unit vhicli the forsaken capital 
of Ava presents — and yet it was destined one day to bo the city 
of a marquisatc !* Captap Havelock, who accompanied the mission 
to Ava, at the dnd of the first Burmese War, describes the royal 
palace as enclosed withfti a vast quadrangular wall of brick, fenced 
in at the distance of a few fo%t by a stockade of perpendioulw 
limbers. First portal opened, an oblong court seen ; a seoottd 
gate, another court; right and left, stables for horses and 
elephants ; leaves of a tlfird portal rushed apart, then the full 
splendour of the palace of the (J olden Foot stood unveiled. ' 


^ Aft^rwsrdfl thr famouh Sir Tlenrv, of laicknow, wlio served throughout 
first jJurjiwo War, iii winch served also tlio iini nailed sea Fielding, Oaptaii* 
Man-yat. 
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ip&ssago in Major Snodgrass’s narrative, offering a proud reflection 
Ibf'tho historian of British valour. Ava itself, the’ golden capital 
of the '^Lord of Earth and j\ir,” could have been easily reached; 

- hW the object was *not so much to conquer a country as to teach 
a lesson of humility to a haughty people ; and so Sir Archibald 
Campbell halted within four days march of Ava, or say fifty miles 
firom tho^capital. On this the gallant Major — the first writer of 
ar narrative of a Burmese war — remarks : — “ One latent feeling 
of disappointment alone remained. . . . We were only three 
marches from the capital of the despot^ the source from wbioh 
the war and all its lengthened mis(‘ry had sprung, and from the 
primary cause of so much suffering and bloodshed, and it was 
not in the nature ol a British soldier to turn his back upon 
the Golden City without some feelings of regret.’*^ Ava would, * 
doubtless, have fallen to our ^rms; and. the conquest of 
capital of Aloinpra, as was argued by b^omc judges who took a 
more general view of the case, would have had a good effect 
upon the, whole Eastern world. Perhaps a similar feeling of 
disappointment took hold of many of the troops engaged in the 
second Burmese war, when Lord Dalhousie resolved to content 
himself with Pegu, leaving Upper Burma until the force of cir-* 
oumstances propelled us onward, which took place a good part 
of a century after British possession of his pet annexation* 

Then came the third expedition to Burma — it -can hardly be 
called a war — the dethroneinent of the savc^e King Theebaw, and 
a series of dacoity campaigns to follow up tlie^nnexation of Upper, 
Burma, campaigns of much endurance and suffering to our brave 
troops, now, apparently, after a successful extirJ)atiorf of so many 
during and wily dacoits, approaching *a, successful end. We have 
^n0ver had so much fighting*iigainst robber jL‘hieftains and their men^^' 
hefbre In the East ; aud many who were steady anti-annexationist# 
now look with pride on the British possession of Upper Bunnai 
repudiating no longer the force of circumstances,” and bessiog 


^ 

i . , » 

this stage, in aii endeavmr to bring forward same intereimng ^ 
regarding Ava, it will not do to omit mention of a fins " 
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tsrtt a-pruflent Government with \)^ord8worth’B fatuous 
“ fiioT) Boy ” : — ‘ *’ 

“ Tho pi in, 

( * That lh«j should take \\ho have Iho power, rj 

And Ihov should ktop who cun.'* 

• 

tt must strike tlic reflective mind tlial the' disappearance 
of such a vain monarchy as that of Ava from the political sqtni! 
of the Eastern world is no oidinary event in the history of Qt|lf 
time. The very idea of wiping out such a once famous* kingdoW* 
however just the action, through tho combined agency of ^ 
Secretary of State in London and a Viceroy in India, sajH 
nSuoh for the astonishing power of our Lnipire. Through 
Lord Lufferin »(the Marquess of Ava in f.ssc) the fiat treui 
forth at tho beginning of 188(5, like that of Pegu, in the word® 
of Lord Dnllioubie, at the end of 1852, tliat Upper Burma with 
*its 130,000 square miles wtis ours, irrevocable, immutable, and 
final. And )Lt, while writing thgse words, towards the close of 
1888, then* is intelligence from the old land of tho Golden Eoot 
that a belief exists among some classes of the Burmese peoplej 
that, sooner or later, the kingdom will be j(‘Horcd! Of course 
this can never he. Pegu, at least, would far sooner have British 
than Burmnn rule ; and there can he no doubt that a ring of joy 
wont through many Pegu hous(holdo at tlie beginning of 1866, 
when Lord Dallionsie announced to (lie liurmesc envoys in Cal- 
cutta, who had, come to ask for the restitution of Pegu and the 
other conquered. provinces that (as rendered b/ Major (afterwards 
Sir Arthur) Pliavre, tl,'c interpreter), ' as long as the sun shiueS 
in the heavens, the Krilish flag^^shall wave over these possessioua.’^ 
The high-soub*d, chi>ralrous Earl of Mnjo, some sixteen year^^* 
ago (or not long hi fore Ins lamented d(’atli), put this famotis speech, 
in another form at Kangoon f — “ Aiakaii, l^gu, and Tenasseritn 
British, and British tlun will remain fokmanv gimerations of 
It IB important to note that all three Viceroys, or Go’i^rUCW"* 
General, »paid Burma the honour of a visit. Allusion has alrfettiTO 
been inrdl' to a British Embassy to tho Golden Foot, which 
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Mpl^lE^tupliment fc^' tliat paid by the Burmese EnVoytt to 
!^|pte«j(«P‘^ifneral. 

transfer of tho seat of Government, from Amarapura to Ava^ 

been mentioned. In 1824, a now palace was biiiWing at Old 

which the King took ^possession when finished; and much 

beautiful ^bout Amarapura was removed to Alompra^ft 

I which would not be a very difficult operation, the two 

(on the left hank of the river) being only five miles apart# 

In Aug*ist 1855, an embassy, under General Sir Arthur (thon 

^^<ikjlooel) Phayre, accompanied by a hrilliant suite, including Cop-^ 

^n, now Colonel, Henry Yule, C.B.,* the learned and highly^ 

e$t* 90 m 6 d member of the India Council, proceeded up the Irawadi 

'Ip Amarapura, then tho capital of the King of Burma. To 

^j^lebtate this august occasion, the gallant Colonel (Secretary) 

Vrpte a narrative of the mission — a splendid volume, hooutifully 

lljustrated — in which will be found much interestin|> information. 

Goaeral Fytche, writing ten years ago, gives^tho following melan^ 

oboly picture : — ^‘A\a, tlu' capital of tlie kingdom for Nearly four 

hundred years — from 1400 to 1783 — as well as Amarapura, the 

Ute capital, only abandoned in IHGO, arc rflmust entirely deserted, 

and their sites oveigrowu with jungle.” It is to be lioped that 

tender the new and iigorous administration of Upper Burma those 

nnee famous cities will, ere many years, ring witli tho sound of 

busy men — Englisli, Burmese, Chinese, and Indian merchants — all 

iWith *^the quick pulse of gam,” founding a Cl«;in*Tudian Bir^ 

and Manchester in Eastern Asia ;*and a Ijiii^orpool, in its 

has long been flourishing at Rangoom In fact, having got 

ifiC iPf the selfish, monopolising King of JJppor Burma, tba 

Jpaglacted, misgoverned, and undeveloped country, where nature 

4id 80 much, and man so little, there is no saying to what 4 

of prosperity our now conquest may attain And, as with 

Balhousie in Pegu, jl qiust ever be a pleasing thought to Lord 

, tho Marquess of Ava, that he endeavoured to fan 

a brighter day in the old kingdom during its second in|‘ancy#^' 

Updfl Sii Henry Vule, K O.^.I This ilistingnished olUcer ofitbp 
:a»iou8 also m Anglo-Indian litoiaturo— 'died m 18811, 
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^To continue the slight narrative ctf events,* it may be J 

in 1860, the seat of Government in Upper Burma waa> tran^fefi^^ ■ 
from Amarapurn to Manclnlaj, the present capital, so called ffo'm, ' 
the hill on ^h’lcli it stands, and said to have been founded in 18i56* ‘s 
The city lies about tliroe miles from tjie Irawadi ; and it ia : 

that one of , the KingN motives for quitting and selecting, ' 
now site, “was to remove his palace from the sight and sonnd of j 
British steamers,” Except as the scene of the unparaUclc^ ' 
atrocities of King Thc'chaw^ and various episodes to fonnti in 
published works on Burma, there is little to interest us abont 
Mandalay, of which Dr. Anderson, who accompanied the eacpedl^ 
tions* to Western China in 1808 and 1875, writes: — “ The city i$ ' 
built on tlie sifme plan as the old (‘apital, described by Yule/* 
He also mentions a remarkable ineuh nt : “ When the King, m 
compliance wuli a proplu e\, was crownul a second time in 1874, be 
* made tb'^ ^n^uit of the city in a magnificent war-boat, tbesplondour 
of wlncli eclipsed the traditionary glory of the Lord Mayor's 
barge.” Twelve jears passed away, and Upper Burma, with 
Mandalay, chiefly from the combintd action of Eail D u fieri n and ; 
Lord llandolpli Cbuicliill (Secretary of State), became o dominion 
of the Qu( en-Empress. In Burma and India, us well as in Great 
Britain, education, municipal instnutions (and m India delusive 
National Congresses), were taking the place of useless and expen- 
sive show; .ind a successful N^icoroy of fiidiawas about returning 
home, as Maiqiiess of DufFerin and Ava hut not of Mandalay, 
from the scfneof his tiiumphs, like another Cmsar, having played 
the Burmese and other games with n rare skill, to find the people 
of these islands, wlnle a tranquil day had not yet broken forth in 
Ireland, more in-7earnest about public affairs than ever. From the 
old “City of Gems” to the precious stones and mineral^ of 
Burma, the transition is o,asy ; but before touching on jewob* or 
jewellery, so much mixed up with the romance of life, a wW' 
more must bo said on the stern reality of our posseasioxii ojf' 
Uppci Burma. Some years ago the writer had occasion to read a 
Under Colonel Ed waid B, bladen and Colonel Horace Brpwne. M'jf 
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French view of Burnfia. It was originally publibhed in the Furis 
'BoUtmlU and M. Voissm, the author, with reference to 

fidrma and Tonquin, exhibited a hotter knowledge of our intentions 
tj^an we had ourselves. He was of opinion that as, m the interests 
of commerce and humanity, R^ngland was (*ndeavouring to establish 
her supremacy in Bulrma, France should also definitely^oonsohdate 
(as has since been done) herb m Tonquin. In every sense, then, 
the blow which w(' have struck in Eastern Asia redounds to the 
glory of Great Britain, and, of course, greatly to the honour of 
the existing British Government.* 


* Soe Appoodix V> 
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NOTES. 


1 . 

Amalgamaiios. — U rNGAT, Kukopkan Rfgimem.* — A Fusilier 

ANI ( DOTE. 

r 

Owing to t])o immenso inlerosr^ Jit st.iKe, and tlie \as1i numbers 6f 
iudividnal«? w(ro coiicorm'd, tin of am alfyntn alien, 

comnicn(’iiij]f witli tlu' PioNal ITMfd.nDatioii, Xovimbt'i* 1st, 1858* 
Was not linalh cariiod out until afirr a la})si‘ ot upwards of two 
years. During tins inti'rval smious oouiplieations aros^', which at 
one time throatoned to a^sunu* tlu* torui of ,i Kuropoaii mutiny. 

The troops, with sou e sliow ot justice, juit fo'^vard a claim to a 

bounty” on traiislerrini^ their sorMCt's from the Company to the 
Crown; hut on its liuviu" been announced tliut tlie ‘'bounty” 
claimed was granted all discontent disappeared, and llie process of 
amalgamation was peaceably elFecii d. IT.s ilo\al Iligbness the 
Eicdd-Marslml Commanding-in-C’iiief then issued the follovviu|j 
general order ^ 

''The GcnO’al Commanding-in-Chier lias received Her 
Majesty’s commands ^to make known to the British 
serving in India tliat the a/Taugernents for consolidating th^ 
European forces of the Crown in that country have now 
completed. , ♦ i * 

“ riis Royal Highness luyls willi satisfaction an event which 
trusts may be conducive to the best inlensts of ilie Empire, whith^^ 
it will be of advantage to rlie troops whom it may concern. ^ ^ ^ 

* Now the Royal Muimtor Fusiliers ” fn the Jfisiort/ of this disttngui^h'^$ 
rejEimoiit , w'hieh “ heljied lo win India,” will ho found tlio intorostitig and uaeftjd 
n tob no>< n, pj) .loli-odj. 



NOTES. 


Ho feels persuaded that Ae glorious deeds of arms for 
Ae* line arsl local troops have been ever conspicuous will not bo 
toTgottcti by them now that they arc about to join one united army, 

' nnS that the only feeling of rivalry which will heno«forth exist 
between the various corps will be a high spirit of emulation as 
I'egards discipline ai^d good conduct during peace, and of gallant 
Waring and devotion should their services he licreaf^r called for 
in the field. 

**In the name of the Army, the Commander-in-Cbief most 
heartily a»d cordially welcomes to the ranks of the general servW' 
of the Crown, the oftieors, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
of the local services of the tlircc rrosidencios in* India. 

‘‘ Geokge, 

‘‘ General Commauding-in- Chief.’* 

a 

Lioutcnant-Gon(‘ral \. B. Roberts, C.B., who 'had for many 
years oommanded fclu' llengal JOun pe«in Regiment, ^as appointed 
its Colorul; and Lu ut( nant-CoIom 1 (now M^ijor-Gencral) F. 0. 
Salusbuiy, O.B., who Ind scrv(^d in tlm regiment since 1842, 
shortly aflerwaids assumed command of lOlst Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers ; .and uridor this 1 ittei odicci the u'giment look a promi- 
nent part in the Uml)e\hi campaign, Mp(*ci.dl\ distiiiguishiug itself 
on the 13eh No\unl)< r 1803, when, led hj Colonel Salusbury, it 
^curried at the point of the l)ii}omt the “ Craigs picket,” a difficult 
position in the upper hmgbts, whieh had lallen into the eneuiy's 
hands. H.M. 101st Foot evinced thiougliout this campaign the 
same courage, discipline^ and efficient*) tor which, as the ‘‘Bengal 
European Regiment,” it had ever been prominently distinguished. 
On the 25tJi F(liunvl8()2 new colours •were pre<^ented to the 
Royal Bengal Fnsilitis m s-ihstiliition of th(‘ last eolouis of the let 
Eurojasm Rtgiimnl (Light Jnfmtr^, winch were handed 
over to the eustodv (»1 ihi 101st Fo3t, by whom they were, on the 
18th July 1871, with all eeiemony and revoioiree deposited in 
Wifnebester (hithedidl, win re tin) no^ rest. *Iti duly 1881 a 
g^eral change in the nomtuclatuic tjie regiments of the line 
place; tli(‘ 101st Royal Bmgal Fusilurs becoming the 1st, 
ahlj tfha 104th Bengal Fusilieis the 2nd, luittalion of the“B0]ft|l 
Jjfnnster Fusiliers.” Thus histoiy repeats itself; the 1st and 2nd 
Bengal European Regiments are again united under one dewgn8,tiot», 
^Uhough its pew title bears no reference to the country 4>r 

. *24 * 


^ ‘I'M 

whiWi’- 
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36 SVio 6 in which these battalions gjfined such signal distinotiotis^ 
we may rest assured that the ‘Mloyal Munster Futf51ier3’* 
ever maintain the character for loyalty, discipline, and courage 
inherited fnorn its predecessor the Bengal Europi'an Regiment* 
"We cannot part with the Bengal Fusiliers, which, with tiie Madras , 

* Fusiliers, Madras Artillery, and Bombay Kurppean Begimont, did ,; 
so much g()6d and liard work for tlie early Presidential Armies of, 
India, witliout giving a little anecdote of tleneral Godwin, at tho 
capture and ficeiipation of Pegu, in November 1852. 'Flio force of ' 
regimental rivalry — always lamlable — could no farlber gft. About , 
to storm the pagoda, our galLint chief nobly harangued the troops, ■ 
in a practical styh‘ seldom surpassed. Now,'" he said to the 
Fusiliers, arc Bengalies, and //o// are Madrassies; let U8 seo 

who arc the* host men." \ deafening eheor — a rush — and all was 
over. Pegu hacl fallen ; hut, we trusted, only to rist3 in greater 
beauty than ov('r. (Stn* Oi/r lUnmest' Wars and I{(dfttio7iH with 
Burma, page 214 ) 

m ^ 


II. 

Fourth “Puixcr of Wares’ Own” Pifoimesi Madfas Light 

' C!A\ALI!^.' 


“ Scriii^apntam,’' “ Assaye,” “ Maliidpoor.” 
Prince of Wales’ Plunie. 


Hotioran/ Colonel 

H.R.II. Albert, Edward, Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, 
K.G-., K'.T., K.P., Field Marshal. 

This regiment was raised at Arcot in May 1785 as the 3rdt 
Regiment of Native Cavalry, and placed under the command of 
Captain William Xugustus Y'ounge, by whose name it was long, 
known among the native soldiery. 'Hie nucleus of the regiment ' 
was formed*' of dl-tails bidonging to the cavalry of the Nawanb of 
the Carnatic, then serving- south of th(‘ river Ooleroon ander;' 
Lieutenanc, afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas X)4lla3* 

I V 


!•' Uistoncal Itfco/d, by Colonel W. .J. Wilson (Ilotiiod List); fonnortv tbd' , 
43r(il Madras, 1877. — From India Office Library. 

■{ Both iho 1st and 2nd R(‘pfiments wero received into the British Sorvieo ia 


— Army'jjist, 184b. 
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' and of a part^ of clismounted troopers doing duty at the 

oartlry oanfc)nnient near Aroot. 

establishment of a regiment of Native Cavalry at that time 
douaisted of four troops of 124 men each, officers included, viz. : — 


1 Lieutenant. 

1 Cornet. 

2 Sergeants. 
1 Subadnr. 

3 Jemadars. 


H Havildars. 

8 Naiques. 

2 Trumpeters* 
1 Farrier. 

Ii7 Privates. 


Hioff not includtd in Troops, 

1 Captain Co mm and ant. • 1 Trumpet -Major. 

1 Native Commandant. 1 1 First Farrier. 

* 

Staff' included in Troops, 

1 Adjutant. J Native Adjutant. 

1 Quartermaster. 1 Drill ITavilflar. 

] Sergeant-Major. ^ 1 DrilJ Naique. 

I Quartermaster-Sergeant. 4 Lino Men. 

• 

fn April 1786 each of the six troops* of a cavalry regiment 
possessed •an im^jortaiit poisoriage, in addition to the surgeon’s 
assistant, enjoying the title ot ‘‘Black J)octor.’’ On tlie 20th 
Juno of the same year, (lovernment determined to raise a 
fourth regiment of cavalrv from the remaining supernumeraries 
and Native otiic(Ts on half-pay, supplemented by a draft of 
seventeen men per troop from each of the existing regiments. 
The 3rd Begiment accordingly transfoiTed G8,. men to tbe 
new reginient, and Cornet^ Alexander Grant was also transferred 
thereto at the .^uuie tune as Adjutant. •Two field-pieces were 
attached to each regiment of European and iNative infantry, or of 
cavalry, when commandeil to take the field for service. In October 
1787 the 3rd liegimeut furnished five Native oHiccrs, eight havildars, 
nine naiques, and forty-eight privates^ towards the formation of the 
6th Begiment (the present 1st Begiment M.L.O.), then being 
raised. The number of pfivatos in eaclf troop was at this time 
reduced from sixty-eight to sixty. In December of the same year, 
General Sir Archibald Campbell ordered a riding-master^to be 
f jippointed to the Corps of Cavalry. In February 1788,* standards 
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were delivered to the regimoots of earalry for 'the first titae. 
fortn of ceremony prescribed. In the sumo month^ aii4 
Younge s regiment became^ the 4th. Major Youngo became fburiKf 
on the list, and his regiment was numbered aeoordiugly. Tbi$ 
was the last occasion upon which the extraordmury system^ ot 
altering the numbers of ngirncnts so «a> to agree' with the senioritif 
of the cominandantK wus luted upon. In January 1789 a ndiog* 
master was appointed to each cavalrN corps Early in 1790 
strength of the cavali\ legimoiits wnis mcieased to fiOO privateB^ Of 
100 per cent, Eail^ in Octolier 1790, Fippoo moved towards 
Oaroon with his whole loice for the purjiose ot cutting oflf a 
detachment; but tin* Uominandei in-Ohiel (^ioneral Medows) 
having received information ot this d(‘sii,n, moved forward in support^ 
and Major Younge joined tiini in sal tv wulh hi^* whoK detachment 
ai Cudimoody, the rivci Caverv, on ihi» 7tli Oetobor. The 
regiment (4th) ^ accompauicJ the urm\ during the remaining 
Operations of tlie eampaign, and n turned with it to the neighbour* 
^bood of Madies in Januan 1791. Flie Kgiim'ut greatly distiu* 
guishod il&eil in the Mnsok cainp.xiqn (1791) under Lord 
Cornwallis, wiio had aiiivcd fior^ Bengal. Tin Cavalry Brigade 
was commanded the w(ll-kiu)\Nn (’oloinl ((liinral) Floyd. On 
the 6th January 1799, (lovcinmenr deteiininxd to ittacdi a propor** 
tion of Horse Artilhuj lo each regiment of rmopi'an Dragoons 
and ofNatne (Javuh\. [According to Majr i (afo iwards General) 
P. J. Begbie, bv G.O.G., 8th Ajnil 1806, a troop of .Madras Horse 
Artillerj was laised and commanded by Captain Noble — whose 
name was long a liouseholJ word with all Coast Artillery officers* 
and whose portrait, as Colonel Xobh*, adorned the walls ot the old 
Madras artillery <mess-liouso , and on the 29th of tin same month 
(1805) two coippanie^^ of Golundanze, (»i native artillery, 
raised,*] In bepiember 1799, ordeis ware issmd for the formation 
of two new reginionls o^cavalr^, the 5th and 6th, the former to he 
raised at Tiichinopolj, and tin fatter at Aicot. Diafts were made j 
from the existing*‘regj merits, and the six regiments of cavalry 
formed into two brigades, a colonel being appointed to each. f 

c 

* The tul ' of oveuls in Iht Penlnsulj. of Imlu now < hn boio on the Mahrattstk ^ 
of IbOa, ana Uio Ihno f^uhseqnoni >Liifc» c Mu lUi in^rimont wafJ 
en^aXcl during Ihb MalnaUa wai of lSOa-4. and wdi pmsonl ..t Iho lelief ef ' 

^ hy thoYavalrv I^.\Jsion on the 2()tJi Apiil ISO.J, it .iImj distinjfuiahed itfletl > 

111 i(he bwile*uf Abb*iyo (2did boptoinhor), wheic it • liaimil aide by eido 

^ 's , 
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oonsisttng of the 2nd, 4th, and 6th Kcgijnente, 
tinker the<5()inmand of Colonel James Stephenson. In conseqnefioe 
^ the increase of tlie establishment, liioutenant-Colonel Thomas 
|}al]aa was posted to tho4tli Regiment. On the 29th Juno 1800, it 
dit^Oted that n 7th regiment of Native Cavalry should be raised 
^ Atcot, to which the 4tli, as usual, contributed. In May 1804, 
th$ 8th Regiment of Cavalry was raised, and the eigjit regiments 
were then formed into four brigades of two regiments each, the 
4th and 8th compn^^ing the 4th Biigadc. We should have men- 
tioned tlyit on the 27th June 1799, orders were issued for the 
formation in Madras ol a Body-Guard for the Governor-General, 
and in May 1802, it was resolved that the Madras troopers serving 
with the Govornor-GeiiertiPs Body-Guard should be borne on the 
strength ol the Madras regim< nts. In ihe middle of 1819 the 
deaignatiou of ‘‘ Native Cav air)” was changed to ^^Light Cavalry,*^ 
which term has been used ever since, 

' The Native Cavalrj, stationed at \reor, were greatly distin- 
guished by aiding to quell the Vellore unitiiiy of Jwly 180G; and^ 
their services (including tliose ol tin* 4th) were lully ucknowledgcd 
by the Government. In 1817, <lurmg the* great Mqhratta war, 
the 4th Light Cavalry highly distinguisried itself (under Lieut. 
Magnay) Tit tlie battle of ilaliidpooi, fought by the Corainandcr-in- 
Chief, General Sir Thomas Ilislop, on the*^lst Deeernbor.* The 
Regiment* as will have b(»Lii seen, beais the word Mahidpoor on 
ita colours and appointments m cominemoiation ol this important 
event Fighting side b\ sub with British Cavalry, it may hero be 
noted that, 111 1813, tin clothing ol tlie Native Cavaliy imd been 
changed from led to daik Idiu. In 1818 it was altered by order 
of the Court of Diuclois to giev, whieh lias been ^vorn in Madras 

ever since. • 

The capture ol tlti'loit»ol Cliakuii wab^u memorable event of 
the year 1818, tin. victors be um under the ^omm.iud of Lieut.- 
,^Colonel Deacon, Madras EslablisbiSent. Hero “judirment, spirit, 
apd decision tlie tlnee grand requisites for^Bikiug a lort, or 
anything else— were exbibited m an * eminent degree. “ The. 
COfflltnander-in-Cbief’s approbation is t^Jso due to Oaptain Thew, 

• • 

• “In August 1817,” writ Oh Coloml Wilson, llio 4th lud bth Kegimenta, and a 
of ILM.’h 22nd Light I>ia„' 00 U 6 , all undoi tlio (ouiwand of Major 
comprised the Cavalit Biigado seivuig ^ith the first ot adtranced 
i ^iimiHQil of the army uf tho Dootaii ’ • . 
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commanding the Bombay Artillery, Ensign ^iglil, of the Bombay 
Engineers, employed in the service, as well as to the wihole of the 
oflBcers and troops of this Betachment*' — one squadron 4tJi* 
Cavalry, oi^^ ol 8tli Cavalry, 2nd battalion 17th Regiment N.l»* 
(now 34th Chicaeolc Light Inlantry), detachment Bombay 
Artillery, and Eliclipuor Contingent. * ^ 

Indian Hegtmi^.nts or Cavai-uy.'^ 

It may now be of interest to note tliat, in 1888, therg were no 
less than nineteen regiments ol'l^engal CaMiliy, or twenty with the 
Governor-Gein^rnl’s Body-Guard. We have alrendy alluded to the 
distinguished guardians of our Indian pro-eousul^ of old, and our 
more recent Indian viceroys ; hut it is not generally known that 
the Supreme lk)dy-(}uard carries marks of distinction for field 
service. On the present occasion, ^ith tht' uintorm scarlet, and 
the facings dark blue, we have “Java,” “ Ava,’^ Maharajporo,” 
^‘‘Moodkee,*’ reio/eshuhur," “ Aliwutl,” and Sobraon.” Tbo 
1st Bengal Camelry, with ydlow uniform and hlaek facings, has 
** Bhurtpore,” “ Cantlahar, 18 12/* “ Aighanistan, ] 879-80.** 
The 2nd, with blue uniform and light hhu‘ facings, “ Arracan/* 
^‘Sobraou,” '^ruiijah,” Egypt, 1882,” and Tel-hl-Kobir.” 
The 3rd, witli unifonii drab and facings hlin*, ^‘Afghanistan,’* 
“Ghuziii,” “JMahaiaipore,” ‘‘Ke)at,”“]\l(>o'rKe'‘,”“ Ferozeshuhur,’* 
‘^Aliwal,” “Kandahar, 1880,” “ A^uhauistan, 1879-80.” The 
4th, with scarlet uniform and him' facings — lionorary standard, 
bearing a lion jfctssa/f/ m/ardahl for ser\itesin Sindh, 1844~ 
“Afghanistan, 1879-80.’* TIjc Olh (Prince of Wales’s) Bengal 
Cavalry, with uniform blue and facings rial, “ Nagpore,” “ J^anniar,” 

“ Moodkee,” Ecrozesri)4hur,’‘ “ Sobraon,” “ Kgypt, 1882,” “ Tel- 
el-Kebir”; lionorary Colonel, EieJd^Marshal H.R.ll. Albert 
Edward, Prinot' of Wales, K.G., &e. 

In May 1828, tlierc wore leil regiments of Light Cavalry on the ^ 
Beij|^ Establishment. It now has five regiments of Lancers on 
its strength,' including the 10th (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) 
Bengal Cavalry; the 11th /Prince of Wales’s Own) ; and the 18th 
(Duke ol Connaught’s) Bengal Cavalrv (Lancers). The pleasing 
custom of naming Indian regiments after members of the Boyail 
^ Family is now in full operation. At ilie end of January 1890, at a 
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gmd parade, Muridki Catnii^ Lahore, in the presence of ]NfiOe 
A&eft Vicjpr, Sir F. Roberts, after some practical remarks on *the 
'flse 6f cavalry weapons, said : He was authorised hy the Queen" 
Empress to say that the Ist Punjab Infantry should in future be 
named after Prince Albert Victor of Wales. * „ 

There are now but four ’Madras light cavalry regiments, just 
h|Jf the former number ; the 1st and 2nd are Lancers, and the 4th 
^’Prince of Wales’s Own” Light Cavalry. These all bear 
'* Seringapatam ” on their appointments. The 1st also “Ava,” 

“ Afghamstaii, 187!)-80.” 

Bombay has seven regiments of light cavalry, two of which, the 
let and 2nd, arc Lancers. The 3rd (“ Queen’s Own ”) boars a very 
distinguished ]i--t oi sei vices; — “(fhuziiec,” “ Cabool, 1842,” 
“Hyderabad,” “ J’ersia,” “lieshire,’* “ Kooshah,” “Bushire,” 

“ Central India,” “ Abyssinia,” “ Kandahar, 1880,” “ Afghanistan, 
1879-80.” In May 1828, Boinhay had only three regiments of 
light cavalry, in addition to its two Europi an regiments, its 26 
of Native Infantry, and the t'orps of Aiuillery and luigincors. Th^ 
uniform in the Homhay Cavalty is dark green and gold, the 
regiments varying in th( lacings^ 

There are few more inti'resting or picturesque sights than 
Native Cavalry on parade m India ; and on a field day their move- 
ments aje gi'tierally, ns to quickness nod precision, of a very 
satisfactory character. In 1 801-2, .the effect the sight of the 
Bombay eolumii of the Indian Army had on the Egyptians and 
Turks was, jierlmps, ciimilled in our time, or lu 1882 Of eighty 
years before the latter date it is written, meiitiouing the hero of 
Seringapataiii, Sir David Baird: — 

“ The Indian Army, in very fine older, disembarked and encamped 
noarAbonmandur. Whilst at Rhoda tins' array had attracted ranch 
surprise aiiJ admiration. “ Tin Turks werc^ astonished at the novel 
spectacle of men of colour being^so well divnplined and trained; 
indeed, the general niuguificenco of the Indian Army was so 
ditferant from what they had been aecusto.me^" to see in General 
Hu dbinson’s, that the contrast could not fail of being striking. 
But General Baird proved to them also that his troops were ttbt 
snfeehlsd, or himself rendered inactive, hy superior comforts. 
Everv morning at daylight he manoeuvred his army for several,^ 
hours, and in the evening again formed his parade. J'lever weip^^' 
finer men seen than those which composed this fo^^ and bo 
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soldiers could possibly bo in higber ordcf/* — 

British Ewpedition to Egypt^ by Lieut, Colonel Eobejjfi Wileosi*) ; 

As before remarked, tlie 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own Eegimeilt^ 
of Grenadiers) Bombay Native Infantry formed a part of tl^O ; 
Bombay cofurun wbiob did so inucb credit to our Presidential i 
Atmies. — For some interesting Not«> on tbe Native Armies bf j 
India, hee Appendix C. * m 
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APPENDIX A. 

LdUit N\riEU or Magdala. 

V 

The (ioiuh of Field Marshal Lord Nupior of !Magu;Ja took place 
Jftti. 11, at his house in Katoii* Square, Ins serious ’dlness from 
influenza havin^^ been made public only on that date. His illness, 
indeed, was of vi‘ry sliort duration. He wj^s in bis usual health on 
JPItn. 11, but caught a cinll iii the evening*, which led to an attach 
0f infliionza, with great ruTva* prostration. His advanced age — 
Lord Napier was in his SOtli year — rendered such an attack, 
extremely dangerous, i.mi the fears of Ins many friends wore 
^itihappily realised hv his death shortly after four o’clock on the 
afternoon of tlie 14th. The whole country 1ms reason to deplore 
>tW}o$8 of one who was so admirable aji example of what may 
'ke accomplished by untiring energy, devotion tn duty, and an 
indomitable spirit of enterpVise. « 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert (^i;uolis NapiiJi’, G.C.B., G.C.S.!., 
Lmd Ntpier of Magdala, was the son of\\Iajor C.^F. Napier, of the 
Royal Artillery, and (hitiierme, daughter ofvxMs. Codriiigton Car- 
rington, of Bavbadoes. Lord Napiqi* was born in Ceylon, in the 
yoai' iSlO. Ho was brought over to England and educated at the 
College, Addiscombe, In December, 1826, he received 
’h'm, commission as a second lieutenant in tiie Bengal Eugineeira*^ 
s^QCaediug to India, he found himself at Calcutta, to use his owjai* 
** without friends or connections, and with metbing 
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his own stout heart, and his commission in hiSi pocket.” Fot nittby 
yeAs his brilliant talents did not find full opportunity for tlfijir 
eacerdise. For almost a jj^eneration ho was engaged in huUdjlng 
bit by bit, Jiis great reputation as a military engineer. t&U* 
dered important service in the constiuction of the magnificent 
barracks at Umballa, and in 1845 he assisted Sir Henry Lawrence 
in the foundation of the Lawrence Asylums, in which hundreds 
of orphan children of the British soldiers in the three Presidencies 
are trained to habits of industry and morality.” 

Id January 1841 Napier received his commission as captain, 
and having afterwards served with distinction in the Sutlej cam- 
paign he was advanced to tliernnk of Major, Chosen by Lawrence 
for the responsible post of engineer to tin' Durbar of Lahore, be 
hud now an opportunity of acquiring special knowledge of the 
Punjab, an opportunity which he fully embraced. At the two 
sieges of Mooltan he acted as chief engineer, and was severely 
wounded. On tlic fall of that plac(', Napier accompanied General 
fcWhish in bis 'ixpeditiori to join Lord Gongl). He was present at 
the victor> of Goojerat, being cornmuiiJii)g engineer of the tight 
wing of our armj. He was also with (loneral Gilbert at the sur- 
render of the Sikh army. Napier’s scniei'^ having been frequently 
mentioned in the official military dcspatclies, lie received the brevet 
rank of Lieutenant-Colenel, and the war meda) witli two clasps for 
Mooltan and Goojerat. 

When Colonel Napier returned to his dutii's as chief engineer 
under the Punjab Adininistralion, h • executed his loiig-projeotod 
plans of iniersecting the country with military and commercial 
highways. Having provided for the e fficient administration of H 
great proviiici', He was suminorieil to Calcutta to assume the posf of 
chief engineer of Bengal. When tlie Mutiny broke out, Napiei* 
acted as chief of tlie stalf co Sir James Outrani throughout the 
operations conducted by HavHock for the relief of Lucknow. He 
planned the bridging of the (Tooiiitee iiver, which exorcised an 
important iiiflaence qu the operations for the overthrow of the 
enemy, and lie was subsequeutly appointed to the command of the 
force employed to destroy the rebels reunited under Tantia Topee* 
The conduct of the latUr, undertaking, however, having been claimed 
by Sir Hugh Hose, Colonel Napier acted as his second in oommu^tid* 
Napier, now Brigadier- General, gained a brilliant victory at JonfK 
Alipore,^Wthich he followed up by the reduction of the lauge tod 
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atrolig foH of Powree. After* the capture of Gwalior, he engaged 
in*the puieuit of Tantia Topeo, who was eventually taken and 
•^ecnted. The ribbon of the Bath was conferred upon Napier for 
hie services durin.s; the Indian Mutiny, and he also^ received the 
; thanks of Parliament. ^ 

^ The surrender of Pekin afld the burning of the Summer Palace 
are events intimately associated with the names of Sir->Hopo Grant 
and Lord Napier of Magdala. In the (Jhinese war* of 1860 he was 
second in command under Sir Hope Grant. In the middle of 
August the allied army of French and English began its march on 
Pekin. At the assault on the Taku forts Napier’s force was chiefly 
engaged. Sir Hope Grant relied upon the experience of Sir 
Bobert Napier in his measures for the capture of these formidable 
works. On Aug. 20 an attack was made on the Great North Port 
by the British rcgimcMits of the second divisioil, commanded in 
person by Napier. The day following, the fight waxed fierce, and 
at seven o’clock the grand magazine of the fort exploded. The 
defence, however, was stubbornly carried on until c*ight o’clock om 
the following morning. At this Imur the storming parties — con- 
sisting of the 44th and 67th Re^^iments, followed by -the Marines, 
with the pontoons — gradually closed round the rear, opened a very 
heavy fire on the parapet and embrasures^ and in conjunction with 
the French effected a footing on the walls,* and ultimately killed or 
drove the gallant defenders out ot the fort at the point of the 
bayonet Napier was in the thickest of the fight, and narrowly 
escaped death. One bullet knocked his binocular out of his 
hand, and another ripped open his boot. He was struck five times 
altogothor during the assault. Sir Robert Napier followed Sir 
John Michels division m the advance upon Tientsin. They re- 
mained in reserve upon the right bank of the l^eiho, while Sir 
‘Hope Granf pressed for^vard to Pekin jvith the first division. 
Consequently, Napier was not in ^the action Sept. 28 at Chang- 
Ria-Wan nor in the fight, some days later, which placed the allied 
artuy in position before Pekin. He ^yas, I^owever, i^ent for by Sir 
Hope Grant, and on his arrival wit|i the second division the army 
moved forward on Pekin. The duplicity of the Chinese in the 
Trimtecedent negotiations had left the Allies, no option but to advance ^ 
;;;to the attack. On October 6 the Emperors Summer Palace wae^ 
ti^k0n, the French being the first to enter. As a measure pf retyi* 
htttion for the sufferings of the European prisoners, it yas set on 
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Mte by a detachment of British tro^fps and tbtally 
Oct 12 oTery preparation had been made for bombariJing 
Sir Robert Napior had brought Ins bioE^e-guns into poaition^ 
the Ohinebe Govtrnment w(rc infoimod that tin* cannonade WQUllf * 
be opened on the following day at noon unless the city previOtfalf 
surrendered. The demands ol ihe Allies were at length uneoudi^ 
dotially aoeejlod to, and the gate was thrown open to the trOop^, y 

On Feb. 14, 1801, tin tliaiiks of Pailianienc were voted to Sir 
Hope Grant, Sir Robert N ipui, Vdmiinl JJopt , and otlnrs, for 
services during the hnef hut brilliant Chinese War. S^r Robert 
Napier was rewarded foi his scivic s hv being made Major General 
and a K.C.B. He was also appointrd mu'ocssc^** to the lato Sir 
Outram as a military memb i ol tlu Council of India. This post 
he resigned m Januniy 18fi5 when Ik was noimnate I to succeed 
Sir^V”. Mansfielci as Commnndti-m-Chicf at Bombay, with the 
local rank of Lic^utenant-Gcni ral When the Ordei of the Stat of 
India was instituted he was niatlL a Kniglit Comm uider, and after 
, wards advanced to tlic clje:ii]t> ot n Giancl (boss of thal Order. 

But the most, uinarkahle nnlitnv undut iking in tlu oireer of 
1 ord Napici; of M igd^la was thu wai in Ahjssima. Hi® successful 
conduct of that hrn f but diamrtic c impa ^u has u ndeied hib name 
memoiabk in histoiv A few woids will to explain the 

origin ol the war. liKOctobei 1S62 ( onsid Cameron,, who had 
been appointed to sneered Mr. PJowdui js oui it piesentative in 
Abjsfeinia, was receded by King Jhcoenu. He was sent away 
with a lelttT for the Queen, (k&iring allianct against the Turks, 
Ibis lettc^r loachtd Kngland in Icbiudiy 18G3, but the Govern^ 
ment decided licit to answer it ( aptain Cameron was ordered by 
Earl Russell to rtmain at M tssow ih, but lie returned to AbyssiuiA 
in June. The i’ollowing Oetobei the Rc\. H, Stem, an English 
missionarj, was beaten and mipiisonctf loi an alleged intrusiou^ 
Upon Thendou. Sliortlv aitiiwaids, Mr. Caraeion and all 
Bubjeets and missiunaiKS in Afijssinia wcic seized and impriSOBcd^ 
for pretended^ nisu|ts.^ The piisoncis weie sent to Magdalsi 
^ejjained like cnminalb. In July 1864, Mr. llormiud 
Chaldee Chii&tian and first assistant British political* residefit 
Aden, was sent on a peaceful missioi? to Abyssinia, 

Prideaux and Dr. Blanc bring appointed to accompan) hiCii^ liffA 
Rassam hfiving carried on ftuitiess negotiations lor a ycaii A 
Busself appointed Mr, Giffoid Palgravc on a special misftiOft 
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j IffetoJoaffi* Mit Pnfgra^ was proceeding on Ms 
wbsff IW was stopped and informed that Theodore had sent tot Mx^ 
jBtpiSsMto* In January 1866, Rassam, Prideaux, and Blanc were 
; w4l ?eoeifed by the King, and on March 12 the prisoners were 
; |jble$sed. Scarcely a month had elapsed, liowever, before they 
W6re seized ^d impmoned. In December 1860 Theodore 
^ Ifoeeived an autograph letter from the Queen, but he otijj did not re- 
tsase the prisoners. On Apnl 16, 1867, Lord Stanley sent an ulti- 
xnittum to the King, demanding the release of the captives within 
l^tlirce jnoijjths , a second lorinal lettei from the British Government 
was despatched to King Theodore ; but neither of these documents 
I arrived at its destination. 

Meantime, the English Government deternlmed to send a 
miKtary expedition to Ab^ssmia, with the object of releasing the 
prisoners by force. Sir R. Napier was appointed *10 the command 
of the expedition, whiVh was fitted out in India. Xhe march of the 
army over the rockv Inglilands of Abyssinia was successfully and 
i rapidly accomplished, and tin tioops >Tre soon beneath the strong*^ 
bold of Theodore. So little did the King loli&h Ins first engage- 
ment with the enemy tliat he sent Mr. Had and Lieutenant Prideaux 
to the British camp with a flag of truce m order to make terms. 
General Napier, howc\ii insisted that the piisoncrs should be 
unoonditionall} suiKiuhied, and the resnjt was that they wore 
all sent into the camp. IJostili ties,, however, continued, King 

Theodoie refusing to make lus own submission. 

Few episod(s m the liistoiy of the British army can compare, 
for rapid and staitlmg effects, with the storming of Magdnla. On 
April 13 two biigades, consisting of 5,000 men, under Sir Charloa 
Stavoley, moved forward to attack the King’s str?)nghold. They 
n marched along the road which led up to {"ahla inxT through what 
had been Tln^odort’s camp at Jslamgce to Jiclasseo and Magdala. 
As they approached the stronghold the troops^ opened a hot fire 
of shpt, shell, and roc^kets, but tins made no impression upon the 
gateway, winch was protecti d by a strong jtoiikadc^ The King 
^*1(4 afationed himself here with a small band of lus faitbf(j^ $oluu 
low^s, but the rest of Ins aimy had abandoned the place, Tfie 
at^t^ing troops resolutely forced tbeir way over the stockade, amd 
mining into the fortress cut down th^ fbw Abyssimans, who di^ ^ 
fighting bravely to the last. The King, nevertheless, 
tp ^ apot biglier up, and there shot himself with a pistol tJwi 
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troops could roach hipa. His body was found dead on thfe grdttnd»» ; 
There were three wounds upon him, one of which h«|^l been in- ' 
flicted by his own hand. The slaughter of the enemy wCs greai!/ 
but our entjre loss was only that of ten men wounded. Tbns 
amended one of the most brilliant and surprising of military oatnpaign$» / 
In an address to the army^ the victcA-ious general congratulated , 
them on theiway in which they had lulfilled the commands of their \ 
Sovereign. 

The Queen despatched a coDgratiilatory telegram to Sir Robert 
Napier and the army, and the news of the successful roault of the « 
Abyssinian expedition was rcijcived with the liveliest satisfaction 
throughout the country. On the return of Geueriil Napier, for a 
third time in his career he received the thanks of Parliament. Mr. 
Disraeli, in moving the vote, observed that happy was the man who 
had thrice thusbden honoured by his country; and he added, respect- 
ing the expedition, that he liad “ transported the ordnance of Europe, 
on the elephants of Asia, across the mountain ranges of Africa/* 
*Mr. Gladstone^ in seconding the motion, remarked that the expedi- 
tion would stand upon record as a rare example among those 
occasions when a natfon resorted* to the bloody arbitrament of war, 
in which not one drop had been added to the cup of human suffer- 
ing that forethought or^lmmanity could spare, and in ^hich the 
severest critic would find nothing to condemn. 

The Queen conferred oiz Sir Robert Napier the dignity of a 
peerage, while the title of Lord Napier of llagdala, and an annuity 
of £2, 000 per annum was granted to the n«wpeer, to be continued 
to his next surviving male heir. 

In 1870 Lord Napier was appointed Commander-in- Chief in 
India, a post which ho held for the usual period of five years. Ou 
his return to ^England ho was named Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief at Gibraltar, fr,om which post h8 retired in lfi82. In that 
year he was appoin»C’d a Field^Marshnl, and in 188(5 Constable of 
the Tower. In ^thc middje of 1878, when there seemed every 
probability of a war l|etweQn this country and Russia, Lord Napier 
{selected for the command of an expeditionary force, and he 
was summoned to England to consult with the authorities of the 
War Office on the preliminaries of the expected campaign. 

All who knew Lord Napier, says tlie Times, will bear witness to 
hin high personal qualities. It has been pointed out by one writer ; 
that lie Jbore a great resemblance to his old commander and frfendf 
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dutram, * Thwawas the same gentleness, comhiia^'l 
wilibfiefv ^lotir, the same unassuming mannei, coupled with 
♦(SJ)nte>'t3apt of danger, and withal, in a not less degree, did he poisiscisif 
the ft^inatiou which hound to him by the ties of affection his ^ 
liaS’ otliers thrown into official contact with him,^no lesstbam^-i 
hijS personal friends.’* In -^hort, in him were admirably blended 
thOBB typical virtuts winch have made the British soldier beloved 
home and feared abroad Mr. Gladstone expressed hut the 
sentiment when he said in the House of Commons that 
^'Burke )yonld nevei lia\( Iimnnted the decav of the age ofcluvaliy 
had a Robert Napur flourished in his dav.” 

The Univeisitj of Oxford confcned tlie honoiary degree <Jf 
B.C.L upon Lord Napui of Alagdah in 1878, and he was also 
^looted al^ellow of tl f 11 )\al Societv. His loidship was honorary 
colonel of tlie lOth Volimt<-ei Battalion king’s Loyal Ihfle Corps# 
Lord Napier was twiet inaiiied — hist, in 1810, tQ the daughtei of 
Dr^ Pearse, of tlu Madias Medical Lstablishinent. This lady, who 
bore him six childicn, died in Ib-i). In 1861 bis loidslup* 
marned, secondly, a daughtci of Gtneial Scott, of the Bengal 
Artillery, by whom he had a^htmilv of seven children lie is 
succeeded in tin peerage bv tlu eldest son of his first man lage, 
Colonel the Hon. llobtrt William Napier. 


The m a leading aituU,&ays — Gnat Bnlaiu loses in 

Lord papier of Migdali an illnstiious soldier and one of the 
Hndlicst and most cstnnabk of men. In the i ice leii renown, 
which he was fai from elespising, he was eilteu outstripped The 
more rapid piogrcss of othciskft notoiuh ofbuLrnfsson him, 
fle never scs^iucd to be luiitcnaat because he might icasonahly 
haye expISted to lead I5> m cxptiience which is almost more 
e)?i;|?raordm*0, when it was Ins turn to go manifestly and ^reversibly 
to the front, Ins asceiulancv piovoked no je^ilousy or t‘n\y He 
had been nobody’s enemy oi maligncf^. His rewaid was to 
tho somewhat unusual convcise, and to be without dotractora. 
Qondness and graciousness such his are not substitutes in a 
pampaign for professional intelligence and strategy. But m combi- ^ 
l!^0n they become militar\ viitues themselves. Troops, believiiijg 
ohiofs fortunes and abilities will let tbemselvgsjjc Otimf 
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ducted to victory by a Marlborough «vbo grudges them their bread* 
IFor one who sympathises with them, who would rather^juffor than 
they, tor whom his subordinates are all of them comrades, tba^^ 

'will be henjic ’against desperate odds. Lord Napier of MagdelUi 
he is not to he reckoned among the foremost captains of hislotyt 
bad the true genernrs insight ; and 1ie was, moreover, an admit** 
able English gentleman. His counlrymen are proud of hini» attd * 
will mourn sincerely for his death. Tlmy would he inconsolable if ; 
they did not feel that he wnis a tjjie of u class of British officers^ 
The (Queen’s army, both in India and at home, contains others as 
capable as was he, as modest and as symparlietic, as equal to the : 
utmost demands which circumstanctb can make upon them, though 
only now and then will a conjuncture happen which, like an 
Abyssinian expedition, throws the light backwards along a soldior^s 
past, and shows’ him to have been tlnoiigh the whole, potentially, 
as rightful an owner as was Robert Napiir of the Eield-MarshaFs 
baton and of an Empire’s regard. 

* Lord Napiv^i Innl readied a ripe old age, remarks the Standard, 
and yet had not outlived his fame. The great march over the 
Abyssinian highlands to the heart of the mysterious kingdom of 
Prester John is still among the most vivid of the memories 
cherished by the present generation ; and though the opportunity 
of distinction on this imposing scale came to the General when ha 
had alri'ady passed his prime, his name w^as familiar for many a 
year after as one of the leading authontl^s on military policy. Of 
all the great men who graduated m the school of Anglo-Indian 
statecraft and war, none liad a more lionourablo record than tho^ 
oflScer who, as Oommander-iri-Chief in T3ombay, was nominated to 
the command of the force to be despatched from that Presidency to , 
secure the refiase of king TheodoiVs captives. On this the 
Standaid says: — ‘‘ TJiat chapter of Lis life beloiVgs to English 
history. With what precision and smoollinoss the advance to 
Magdala was mjide; how admirably contiugencies had been foire? 
seen ; how ^aste ,wa!:^ avoided on the one hand and a breakdown 
freveiitod on the other — ifll this is an old and familiar tale. It 
may be confessed, without disparagement to the genius displayed 
by the oommaudor, that had not the mad Monarch of Ahyseinia 
chosen to bring everything to a definite end by his act of suidd^l 
dasb,,^ hrcstilities might have been prolonged in a most ; 

fortabV fashion, or, at any rate, tlie campaign would h^Vfi 
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it« dramatic climax. ‘Bat luck generally goes with ^nod 
mihagerairit, and everyone allows that Sir Robert Napier had mlly 
• aatned his triumph by his forethought and assiduous care. Xhe 
British public may bo slow sometimes to discern mcj^it that ^oes 
QOt thrust itself upon observation; hut when it is, for one reasoi** 
or another, deeply interestetf in an enterprise, it is not niggard of 
rewards to the General to wliosc sagacity victory is due. The 
vanquisher of King Theodore returned to England to find that an 
ordeal awaited him hardly less formidable than that of leading his 
oohimnsWibrough rocky d('files and over waste plateaus.” 


* 

A corrospondont, Z,” writes to tbo raoniing papers : — 
“ Through this national and irreparable loss, the opportunity is 
given to fill adequately I he vacant place in Trafiilgar Square. A 
rejMca of the fine equestriaii statue of Lord Napier executed for 
Calcutta by Sir E. Jloehm could probably bo obtained for a 
moderate price. Should a subscription be opened i'cfr this purpose/ 
I shall be glad to con tribute^ one thousand pounds. I leave ail 
initiative to those entitled to take it; but^jnvicw of sifch subscrip- 
tion, I would venture to observe that Lord Napier was, above all, 
the friend of those who needed help, and /hat many of those who 
would most delight to gi\c maybe unaMe to df) so as freely as 
they would desire. Therelore, let su'»^l iiiemonal bi^ made truly 
national by welcoming tbe smailest coffering. Lord Napier belonged 
to his country alono^ and on jirinciple, as a soldier, he refused 
steadily to connect Inmself with any political party ; therefore, men 
of all parties may conscientiously do him honour. jThe pedestal, if 
necessary, could bo rebuilt.’' ^ 

There is a desire among military men that the Remains of Lord 
Napier shoulfil rest side by side with those of^ distinguished soldiers 
in Westminster Abbey — notably Ljml Clyde,®' Sir J. Outram, and 
Sir G. Pollock, who was Constable of the Tovyor from October 
1871 to October 1872, and was buried at /;he flatter date in the 
Abbey by the side of Lord Clyde. [Lord Napier of Magdala whriS^ 
bntied in St. Paul's Cathedral on Jauua*l:y 21.] ^ 

The Berlin correspondent of the Sla?idard says; — The news 
of the death of Lord Napier of Magdahi Las been hoard with regret 
in all military circles in Germany. In the Gorman nrmy the 
deceased peer was regarded as perhaps the most eminenlbof con- 

26 ♦ 
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t©iut>0rary English generals. His acFiievemonts in Abysainm ^ 
:,V0ry highly appreciated, tlio details of which oampaignowaie w§ll 
here from .i Geiman translation of Colonel 
excellent worff . — HupplemirU to ^^Thr Overland MaU^^ ^ 

"January 17, 1890. 
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Field Oplkations in Upplii Burma.* 

No. 295, dated Simla, the 14th May 1886. 

The Govcirnor-Genenil m Council, m directing the publica- 
tion of the despUtclus regarding the reeint operations in Upper 
Burma, which , resulted in the capture ol Mandalay and the 
overthrow of King Thebau, desires to place on record his cordial 
•recognition of ilie admirible manner in whieii Lieutenaiit-Genetal 
H. N. D. PrenJergast, K.C.B , V.C., and the troops under bis 
orders, cnirn d out the*tdsk ^et b( foi'e tin in. By rapidity of move- 
ment, by skilful strategy, and by the excreise of humane forbear- 
ance, Sir Harry Prendergast lias succeeded, with comparatively 
little loss to the foice under his command, and without unnecessary 
bloodshed or undue seveiVy towards the enemy, in occupying 
Mandalay, in rapturing its King and taking possession of tbe 
whole of Upper Burma. 

For these services the wannest tiianks ol the Government of 
India are due to Sir Harry Prendergast, to the officers and men of 
the Naval Brigade, the British and Native Forces, the Volunteers, 
and the Indian? Manne. They arc specially due to Brigadier^ 
Generals F. B. Norman, C.B., G. S, White, (J.B., 4^.0., and H* 
H. Foord, commanding the Infantr) Brigades, to Captain E. 
Woodward, R.N., commanding the Naval Brigade, to Colonel W* 
Carey, commanding Rojal*^ Artillery, Colonel G. E. L. 8. Satifor^ 
commanding Royal Engineers, Commander A. Carpenter, 

Indian Marine Survey, and Captain A. Campbell, the senior Officer 
of \he Indian Marine, ; 

The Governor-General in Council also desires to record 
approbation of the manner in which thi' various departments Df 

* Fiom Ttacis MtUtary, CCl — Indm Ofllce Lilrary. \ ^ ? 
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/frtde earned out theii® duties during the campaigti. IJhe 
Mfedieal department, under Deputy Surgeon-General J. 

^ SOoMelly, M.D., the Commissariat and Transport DopartmeUt^ 
lieutenant- Colonel A. F. Laughton and Mumr R, hPI’. 

" and the Ordnanco Department, under Major V. C. Fisher^» 
'have proved the pomplete* efficiency of those departments under 
oircumstanceB of considerable difficulty. Lieutenaut-Colonel E. 
W. Begbie, the Superintendent of Army Signalling, also merits 
the acknowledgements of the Government of India, 
f The Governor-General in Council is much indebted to Kear- 
. Admiral Sir F. VV. Richards, K.C.B., for the very complete and 
prompt 'manner in whndi His Excellency placed the whole force 
under his command at the disposal of the Government of India, 
and for tlie admirable manner in \^hich the Naval Brigade was 
organised and equippt'd., ^ 

The Governor- General in Council expresses Jiis liearty thanks 
to Mr. C. E. Bernard, Chief Ooinmissionor, British Burma, Colonel 
E. B. Sladeu, (''hief Political Ofiicer of (he Forcj, ^md the other 
Civil officers who have iibsisted tlieiii during the recent operations. 
To Mr. Bernard His Excellency* is much^ indebted for the valuable 
assistance and personal energy which so much lightened the labour 
of organising the force and the flotilla ^which carried it to Man* 
dalay; also to Colonel Sladcn, to whose tact and knowledge of the 
Burmese people and their language UiO peaceful surrender of the 
king was in a gieat measure due. 

The Governor- General in Council also records Ins appreciation 
of the assistance rendered by the management of the Irrawaddy 
Steam Flotilla Company, and the skill shown the commanders 
, of their vessels. ^ 

During the operations vs Inch were being conducted in Upper 
Burma trofibles arose o'^n the frontiers ^ British Burma con- 
sequent on raids committed by lawless soldie?)' and dacoits. These 
were very promptly suppressed by the^ troops of the British Burma 
Division, who had not the good fortune tO|foi;m pjrt of the Ex- 
pei^iitionary force. The thanks {jjt‘ the Government arc duoisfjiji 
tliese services, and specially to Major-Gcnerdl L, W, Buck, com* 
Jmaudiug the British Bui-ma Division,, and Mr. E. S. Symee, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. for the v^ry efficient measurojsil ^ 
by them to secure and maintain the tranquillity rf)f the pro^^^ 
The labours of the troops have- not yet endip<|| aud they^ 
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may^ still be called on to undergo privations and to petform 
harassing duties; but the (iovernor-Geueral in Council di^nfideotly^ 
hoB|3 that, with the aid of the Civil officers, the work of pacific 
ca^n and tl^e suppression of dacoity \m 11 soon be effected. 

It remains for the Governor-General in Council to place OO 
record his gratitude to the local Oovernineiils i?nd Army Depart- 
ments for the imiimer in which the P^xpeditioi.ary Force was 
organised and despatched. On the lytli October warning vras 
given to tlie Connnander-in-Chicf in Jiulia, tlu» Government of 
Madras, and tlio Direcjtor of Marine, that an I^xpeditionaty Force 
wmid probably be required for Burma ; and on the 21st October’ 
orders were issued for the despatch of a division ('f tliree brigades 
of infantry, mx batteries of artillery, six companies of sappers, and 
a naval brigade, part of the foiee emhaiking at Calcutta and part 
at Madras. Piiubaikutiou took plac<‘ simultaneously from both 
places on the 1st November, and by the ()th November the entire 
force had sailed from India completely equipped for service. 
On the 14th the force which was in couist of concentration on 
the British Jiunnu li\mtior crosseij the iroiiti(*r and hostilities 
commenced. • On the 2Btli November, Mandalay had fallen and the 
king surrendered. Few (xpeditioiis lia\e betn conJuctjjd to a 
successful issue witli sucK rapidity and complLtenesa. 

The Governor-General in Council desires to t'xpress his cordial 
appreciation of the energy di?pla\ed 1)) tlie GoveinnKUit of Madras, 
the provincial Comiuaiuler-iii-Obief of tl e Madras Army, and the 
Departments working under tluir uixiers, lor the expeditious apd 
offioiciit manner in winch every actail of the organisation and 
embarkation of tlie Madras force was curried out. The Govern- 
ment of Madrasjiuve veyy fully acknowledged the services of the 
following officers? as deserving of nolu*(‘, and the Governor- 
General in Council wishes now' to add to these commendations 
an expression of Ins own apprequition of ihoir services ; — 

Colonel II. P. liavvkes, Cpmmissary-Geueral. 

Major-0 enesral lH. lE. Chamier, Inspector-General of 

‘Grtinance. 

Surgeon-General 1. IrvinS, M.D., Medical Staff. 

Surgeon-General M. C.^Furnell, InduHi Medical Department. 

Lieutenant 1. H. Ta}Ior, ii.N.K,, Master Attendant. 

The /ioVornor-General in Council also desires to thank the 
Goveruincnv of Bombay lor their cordial response to the requisi* 
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'' tion« naade lay the Government of India, and for the rapidity witfe ' 
t^Bioh th4t troops were equipped and despatched, ♦ ^ 

• The Governor-General in Council takes this opportunity to 
thapk Sir Donald Stewart, wIk) was Ooramander-inrChief in Itidia 
^ the. Expeditionary Force m India was organised, for his 
oO-operation and advice;* also llis Excellency Sir FredericlT 
Boberfcs for the assistance rendered since his arrival iq India. The 
Governor-General in Council also acknowledges the services ren- 
dered hy the Adjutaut-Genoral and Quartermaster-General in India, 
ftndthe#Staff and Departmental officers who, under their orders, 

! bjive carried out tlie various details connected with the organisation 
, and despatch of the force. 

The thanks of the Government of India arc due to the following 
officers and their subordin ites for the energetic part taken by them 
in the equipment of the force : — » 

Colonel 1. V, Hunt, Commissary- GeneraDin-Chief. 

Colonel ID 0. Low, C.B , Commissan-Ot ueral for Transport. 

Major-General T. IL Hughes, (’ I.E., Dirq?‘lor-General 0 / 
Ordnance m India. 

^ Surgeou-GenoiMi J) MaflcRu, Mcdicn? Staff. ^ 

Surgeon-Gem uil B. Simpson, M.D., Indian Medical Department. 

Colonel B. Walton, C.I.E., Supciintendent and Agent for Army 
Clothing. 

Captain I IL xt, Il.N., Director of,Maime, for the promptitude 
and efficiency with which the tuinsports were taken up and fitted; 
Captain G. O’B. Oarew, C.I.E , Deputy Director, and Commander 
H. A. Street, ll.N., Assistant Director. 

I 

From Ma/or-Gt*ncu(l Si/ b\ D. Baker, General 

in India, to flu yS/ttifaty to ih( Government of India^ 
Military I) i par tmeni. No, 14G5 dated Fort William^ 

the ^rd Fehiuaitj 1886. ^ 

I am directed by tliu Uommander-m-^hief to submit, for tliB 
information of Governmeut, the accompunyiug dispatch front th^ 

, General officot comniaudnig tin IJuriua Field Poic", detailing the 
operations oniried ou by ^lie tioops under bis command from the 
date of embaikation at Eangoou to the capture of Mandalay and 
the surrender of King Thebau. , 

2. His Excellency desires to record his appreciatioji^f the able 
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i maoiier in vliicb Lieutenant-Gencrel Sir Bteory ^ 

V.O., ims cnrncd out Ilia orders; and considers 
I Rtodit ib due (o liiin and all ooncerueJ tor the rapidity with '!thi<iV 
■the operations liave bten brought to a auceessful issue with B<? ^ 
( a sacriftbc of life, 

t'" ' 

' Fm/? hkuiiuani-ihiHial Si/ H N. 1) P/( //(irr^ast, 

VJ\ Coi/iina/idintf the lUa/na Fit Id bo/ct'y to the Adjut€t9U^ 
Gene/ at in India, No, l., daPd Mandalai/^ the 18lA 
January^ 188(5. j, 

I have the bononi to joiward a dcspatcli containing an account * 
of the operations earned on b> tin loiee und(r inj coininand frotp 
the date of the cinbaikation of tlu troops ( oinposing if at Ran- 
goon until tlic dat‘ of the taptuie of Mandalay and surrender of 
King Thobau. 

2. 1 hnvo the lionoui to tian^'init \vith the dispateli the following 
reports, returns, &c. 

Return ul fM^naltns at Miulila and (ji\eg\aung-Kamyo* 
Return of ordance eiptured. 

8. Mv tli auks are due to man> for tin ii assiotanee during tbc 
Expedition, and I am only awaiting tin l]*^ts of those whon^ the 
Bngadn r-Gcnorals (l(siu‘to hiing sp(oialI\ to notice to subiiiit 
them for the faNOurublc conMdciation of the Government of Indm. 


F/om LuMtennni-iiimnil JJ, A. I). Pundof/ast, Kd\B.y 

Vommandinyithe Dn/ma b n Id bo/tc, to the Suretary to the 
(loun nment ,()( Indian M tita/ y Dipa/tnu nf. No, 39 undated 
Huid-quaiti/s^ Mandalay, the \ith tPu/ua/y 1886 

On the l‘2th No\einl>er, having uirangfd the embarkation of ^ 
troops and depaitiurnls, and s((iA oon'^idGiablo force on board 
river steamers and Oats, I lelf’Rangoon for ih'ome 

2* On my afrival at^Tiiavetmyo, on tlie evening of the iSth 
Kovembei 1885, I leoeived a message fiom the Eoieign Depart** 
,ment infonning mo that, as the Burraan replv to the ultimatum VTaS ^ 
unsatisfactory, I should advance upon Mandalay when my militarjT 
preparations weie complete i 

8. Hating heard from the Deputy Commissioner that tjliia!/. 
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ButttMia outposts had b(?ea strengthened on the frontier, 
vjliag$JB8 ‘Vt^thin British territory were alairaed and deserting 
;1h!>nj^||, and that a King’s sUnmer with two flats had brought domi 
; a body of soldiers to within si\ or eight miles of , the irontier, 
tha^ the intention was to sink the flats as an obstruction, 

, tiivdeMid the armed steamer inauaddy, ol the Indian Government, 
and the launch Kathhcn to move at daylight on ?he 14tb, to 
‘ reconnoitre the nvir to n distance oi not more than 30 miles, and 
. to capture the King’s steami r and flats. 

4. Onlihe 14tli November I received ills Excellency the Coiti' 

' taaflder-in-Chiefs orders to carry out operations with the utmost 
vigour and lapidity possiblf , and on that day the Inawaddy, 
pnder command of Commander W. li. Cliittcrbuck, RN., of 
H.M.S. Woodlark, und the Kuthhen, undti Lieutenant F. P. 
Trench, of H.M S Tmqiioisi, found the King’s stiamer, with the 
attendant barges, mm N)aungb( umaw, on the light bank of the 
Irrawaddy, about 28 miles above ’’liayetmjo ; and having 
accepted and retniued the fin of the enemy’s shoi batteries at' 
close quarters, the hioioaddij dc.^red flic depks of the steamer and 
flats with hei machine guns, and the crews jumpi d oveiboord. 
The Italians, Cainotto and Molinaii, wen among the fugitives. 
The batteries wen rejiassea it verv sheit langt, and the prizes 
towed down by ttic eaptuiing steameis. The opeiations were 
rendered difficult b} tlr lapidiu oi iln curremt opposite the 
battenes. Commander ClutteibiicK, Lieutenant liencli, and tho 
oflicers and crews of the hrauaddy and Kalhliut deserve great 
credit for their courage, and the Indian Maiiue officers and lascars 
serving on board the former did then dutj witlw perfect coolness 
under fire. “ j 

6. The little Kaihhtn.^ with her erew of 1(! ’men, repeatedly 
engaged the’ shore batter) of nine guns at oO yards’ range. Ijcr 
loss was ono man stvtnlv wound d, namely, Robirl llutofnson, 
gunner’s mate of II.M.S. //iiiywoise. ^ “• 

6t The pii/es were valua'ok not only at aU addition to the 
maSOS of tran&poil loi tlu Expedit. mnry Foice, but also because 
^air loss delayed the lolKivt of the emmy somewhat, and pre* 
vchted them from ’dosing the ehannel near Nyaungbeumaw 
aonording to the plans of the Italians; which were found in one of 
fhc flats. On the afternoon of the 14th tho leading* stsamciS, 
qontaining the Bengal Brigade, anchored at Tliayetmyo!! 
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7. On the 16th November, in ofder to give confideno^^o the, 

villagers neaic* tfae 

No. Skirt Cinqu,.Ports_Divi«on,UoyalArlill«^^ re^tahli^" 


3rd Infantry Brigade, under Brigadicr-Genornl 
Norinan» C.A., namely — 

^ Koyal Welsh Fusiliers. 

2nd Beginieut Beiij^al Infant ly. 

11th l<ci:i]|neiit Ben^^‘ll Infantry. 

2nd Battalion Lnerpotd Regiment. 

Ist Madras Pioneers. 

12tli Madras Inf anti} . 


telegraphic communica* 
tit>n betwoen the 
and ^Ihinrnyo, t posted 
two companies of 
liiid Jieiigal Infantry at 
Laingha, on the frontiOjP,' 
and steamed iL5 miles^ 


north of tlie frontier, with all troops that hud come up, detail 


as per margin. 

8. On the IGth tlie steamers weigliod anchor at daybreak, and 

at 9.15 A.M. a landing was effected at Zaunygyanduuiig, a village on 
the right bank, two miles below the batteries which had fired on 
Irrawadd;/ on ilio Idtlu Tlu‘ column commanded 

by Colonel W. Eowlaiulson, of the 12th Madras Infantry, consisted 

•of the Livupooi Kegimcnt, the 1st iladras Ihonoers, and tlic 12th 
Madras Infantry. 

9. The country on the right bank consists of a series of stball 

steep hills, covered with trees and brushwood. 'I'hc landing place 
was selected so that the could not see the debarkation. 

10. Colonel Kowlandson was ordered to lead his fortic so as to 
attack the rear of the batteries and ]>n‘\ent the escape of tho 
enemy. During the advance of the Infani^'y, the Irrawaddy, lyiRg 
3,000 yards below the enemy’s batteries, fired occasional shells into 
tliem, to which tlie enemy replied, but with no effect. Nothing 
could bo more ^picturesque than the advance of the Liverpool 
Begimcnt Irouj liillockt, to hillock, wliilc the batteries were kept 
amused by the shells from fhe Iruiwaddy. The turning move- 
ment was reraarkabl'/ w^ell executed, and would have been 
successful had not’ the enemy been warned of their danger by 
pongyis, m priest^s, who, protected by their yidlow garb, bad been 
allowed to wh.tch the mperakons of our regiments. 

‘The Burmans fled from thei'* batteries panic-stricken. I caused 
the 11 guns and carriages Yound in the batteries to be destroyed, 
us they could not easily be removed and I fsaw the stockade li^d 
barracks burnt. While these operations were on hand, the Mule 
Battery, 9-lst Cinque Ports Division Boyal Artillery^ and let 
Battalion Boyal Welsh Fusiliers, under the commmid of Briglidier-^ 
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Gks^^ral Norman, C.B., landed, and by a circuitous march reaojied 
cast fSoe of the stockade of Singbaungwo, where it had been 
K'*‘ '^ rted that a large force had assembled. The stockade had, 


!-v2g»] 

jjlWwe 


Pwever, been deserted, and was burnt. The force ^e-erabarked 
late in the afternoon. ^ 

11. The leading steamers anchored that night above Taunggwen, 
about 34 miles above Tbayetmyo, and at daybreak, <Jn the 17th, 
were directed to advance to Maluii and Tatanago, about 6 miles on 
the right and left banks of the river respectively, and about 40 
miles frofti Thayctmyo. 

12k As the garrison of Gwcgyaung-Kaiuyo were busily employed 
in strengthening tin- works there, which arc on the loft bank, about 
44 miles from Tbayetmyo, it was deemed advisable to attack at 


The troops present were therefore told oft as follows : — 


1st Brigade. 


Liverpool Eeginieut. 

Ist Madras Pioni t rs. ^ 

21st Regiment Madras liilantiy. 
26th Regiment Madras Inlantry. 


Under Brigudier-Gcneral I'oord,'’ 
to iiiarch Iri^m I’atanago, 8 
imlev, in order to attack the 
fori of Gwogyuuug- Kamyo 
trom->the east. 


The liead-quaiters with thi 1st Biigad'*. BngaJier-General White, 
C.B., V.C,, who arrivid souiewii.it later, to bung up the Cinque 
Torts Battery Royal Ailillerj, and Hampsliire Regiment in sup- 
port of General Toord’s bngade. The landing of the troops at 
Patanago could not be seen Irom the fort of Gwgyaiing-Knmyo, 
on account of mtorveniug hills, and the 'anding of the brigade at 
Malun could not, for a siipilar rt^ason, be seen from Minhla. 

13. The following troops — 

12th Regiment Madras Inlantry, | 2nd Regimeryt Bengal Infantry, 
11th Regiment Bengal Infintiy, • 

under command of Colonel T. N. Baker, of the 2'nd Bengal 
Iftlantry, were orde'red tu march from* Malun to endeavour to 
dapture the Wungyi, or Governor-General, in his palace, west (ftf 
Mi&bisu and were ordered to re-embark at Minhla, about 4^ mileS' , 
abhto Tbayetmyo, Majors Macneill and Hill were-uttaohed As;, 
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stftff officers* Slid Coraumtidcr J. Dm^ford* ll.N., tvith 
of Ma^ ifter and three privates of the Royal Wclsb ^ 

’^rcre attached to efloct demolitions. Brif^ttchcr-General JSTaWtii,* 
C.B.f and tly Royal Wtlsh Fiisilieis had not arrived thetl» but b0 
4ook command before evening of tho brigade on the right bank# 

14* The I.JM.S. 1? fauadt/i/ fim\ the launch weredit^ctfeA 

to engage GWtgvaung-Kaiuyo at long ranges for two hours after tbJJ 
landing of (icnoral Foord^s brigade, or till the British flag ahottl4 
he hoisted at the white pagoda of Gwogjaung, lialf a mile east 
the Kamyo, ' 

16. The fiisl bngadc advanced from tlie landing place at TatMaaga 
at 10 o’clock, and marched lor about Iwo houis and forty minutes by 
a narrow path over the hills and through the thick jungle to the 
white pagoda. Two pickets of the onem> weie diiven in, but nO 
resistihee was made, the pickets ictiring northwards , not to the 
fort. Ihc Liverpool Regiment occupied the high ground east of tb^ 
<oit which cornniaiids the woiks, and the tneinj, being completely 
•surprised by liic of the soldios from the (ast, when they wore 
prepared for attack fiom the south, west, iintl north-west, but httd 
not a gun hcuiiiig enstwiiid, promptlj fled by tlie north-west gate as 
the British soldiers advanced with a rush. 

16 Of the 1,700 men who, nn lei the command of Maung Sanhla 
Sin Bo, gainsoned the fort in the inoining, only Maung Sin Hie Sin 
Sya, the second in coniiiuUid, and a Inutfiiunt both dangerously 
wounded, and two wounded soldiers, lemoncd in Gwegyaung- 
Kamyo , the other wounded mem were carried ofl. Twenty-one 
guns and ordnance stoics were found in tli fort. 

17* At 11 A.M. roloiiel Rakoi’s force loft Mrlun for the Wun's 
palace, and attei an liour’s march the skirmishers of the 12th 
Madras Infantry J vhiclj wa^ the leading regiment, were suddenly 
checked by a Iieavy mmkctiy fiie fiom apparently ihidk andtboriiy 
jungle. While the 2nd Bengal Infantry turned the enemy^s rigM 
flank thefi2tli Keginjciit r lUicd, and reinforced by the 11th Bengal 
Infantry gallantly broke llKough the thorny seieon, tore over the 
entrenchment and breastwork* of carts and bamboos which non- 
ocaled the enemy, and dislodged them from tlie village pf 
Yinnn. ' ^ 

18. Thtnct the brigade mov<d towards the position whicli oontaiuc^S 
the pahice'and Mmhla pagoda , the plinth of tlie latter was defended 
by field foBlvllery and mitsketry ; the country was difficult, and ihe 
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wifts hot ;*l)ut thoobnlliant leading ol tho oflSooi^ 
tiwf onslaught of the men, prevailed against th© 

•<$jp|injp(J bravery of the Burmans, ulio biuke and fled, leaving shr 
I gdns ad trophies t to the victors. The lltli Bengal. Infantry bor4 
Jpb© Ifftint of the ^ombat. ' 

The brigade then advanced on Minhla redoubt as rapidly ni 
|)p^ibl© by winding?* paths between gardens and enclosi^res, the 12th 
Mflfdraft Infantry on the right, the lltli Bengal Infantry in the 
oentrOx and the ind Bengal Infantry on the left, under the fire of a 
! 7**'pot;)ind^', two wall pieces, and the musketry of the defenders. 

Before the redoubt had been completely surrounded by the 
regiments whioh weie trying to keep down the fire of the defenders, 
Tjentenant-Cojonel R. J. B. bimpson, ot tlio 12th Madias Infantry, 
getijing together a few brave men of the 12tb Madras Infantry and 
llth Bengal I^fantiy, cbaiged up a stetp and bioken ramp that led, 
^from the ground west of the work to the tenoplem of the work* 
g^ore^tiaost amo|ig the btormt is wcie LieuU nants H T. P. Wilkinson 
j g^tftsMadras fnlautiv, and W. K. Downes, lltb B/ngal Infantry,^ 
.» ^^^er of ^bom was si ver^ 1} anil hingciously wounded, receiving 

no swoid-cuts. A footing having L*‘en gained within 

3 t, biipports immedntoly folloWcd and a hot tire was 
|ti^ the Buimaiis, some of whom found shelter in the 
WSonwtteSj^vhilst otheis escaped by the easj^t gate, but only to meet 
2nd l|eug<il Infantry, to whose fire^ they were so exposed that 
shot on land and tlic lemamder, having taken to the 

water, j 

were either feiiot oi drowned in the river Within tho 
fedoujij^ were taken 276 prisonerb, six guns ol cast non, five braes 
guns, and two wall pieces, Ihe redoubt was prepared 
®^]^flyfor attack on the river lace. Our losswasl, 1 officer killed 
^ibffioers wounded, 3 men killed and 23 men wptinded. All the 
/ounded, Biiti&h and Biftman, wcie on hoard the floating hospital 
bat tught. Tlie enemy’s loss was about, 170 killed ^d 40 
wounded. “ 

20. The navy weic employed fiist irf engaging the Wwegyaung* 
Ksmyo for two hours, alteiwnrds the If rauaddi/ 'and Katfi^en 
prooeeded to attack the Minhla ridtiubj; and a masked. battery of 
four guns on the right bank thu opened on them half-a-mile 
below the redoubt The service thus performed ol attracting the 
iftttentioQ of the Barmans was of great value to the force attacking 
by land. 


the redo? 
poured 
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G\vkoya.un^-Kam\ o. 

One company LjvcVpool 
Font oompauies 2nrl Infmtiv. 

company Bengal s ij)pers 

]y}iMiLA 

One company Liv<‘r]) 0 (il Regiment. 
Two compames M I'ongal Infanti\. 
Two guns Bombay Moiuitain Butteiu 


21. On the 18th the detachments showif in the margin were 
detailed to garrison Gwogyaung-Kamyo and Minhla r^peetively, 

and orders were given for lift* 
demolition of the former, and for 
the construction of defensive 
works for the latter, 

'I'lio iM .f^Mrrawaddj^t Palotfi, 
NifUHOoti, and Kathleen, were 
sent ahead to reconnoitre. The 
Italinii officers, Comm.otto and 
Captain Molinari, surrendered to Coininiinder Carpenter, K.N., of 
the Nffatroon. 

22. On the 19th Novemhor the force advanced to Minhn, 58 
miles from Thayetinyo. A barge, containing two G‘3'^ howitzers, 
was unavoidably 4ost. 

23. On the 20di November the force advanced to Ycnangyaung,,.*' 

78 miles from 'riiayetmyo. i 

, 24. On the !^lst November the force advanced to Silemyathad 
miles from Th.netmvo. li-\a8 

25 On tin 22ud November tlA3 'force advanced to ’ 

miles from 'I hayetniyo. 'The l.M.S. Inuudddy and tho'tgan, 

Palow, Yiiaan, and Kalhhoi, engaged ihc enemy’s ha'N^awoon, 
cliff at Nyaungu, were u;llnjurcd by its fire, (hove the %fery o® * 
it, and having landed a p^rty dcstrojed eleven guns a%ctD7 
two king’s stcamei s’ (hat the enemy had sunk ; a flat that^ aocuted 
towed by them was found aground some miles below Pagaii.had ofcif* 
vessels would have been sunk in <lie channel if the enemy ht, TbesO 
time to place them there. 


Two companiefl Li\erpocil Rcf,npput, 
Two guns Bomba’^ 5l«>unUni Battery 
No* 5 f nmpanv Bengal S ippors 
Four companiob lUh Beng.il ififaiitry. 


\d bad 

26. On tlio 23rd Novernber\ 
troops shown in the margin 
landed fft Pagan, uifd the forc^^^ 
advanced six miles. \ \ 

27. It BLUy be well liorc deseribo the usual formation of tbo '' 
force (luriilg ^tho ^ailj^ance^ 'J’he l.M.S. Irrawaddy with the 
^Kailihea took up station soj^rio miles ahead to reconnoitre; 
the Ngawifo^iy commanded <jy Commander Allred Carpenter, ILN., 
followed to survey and buoy the deep-^water channels ; then oame 
the head-quarter bteainor Doqwoon ; and, lollowing her in snoops* 
aion, tlm palow, Ytinan, Aaanda, Ataran, Vaathay, Hhoaynnyo^ 
Burma, ^^i^tnlsawboo, Ashley Eden, Y anheento^n, IrTa^wndliy 
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(tmwftddy Flotillft Oompany*^), Alounffpi/ah, Thooreah, TnUjUf^f 
Rawg&on^ ^indoon^ Paulang^ and Waikcmn^ in signal coludin iip6 
rfifeead at two cables distance. Owing to the difficulty of the navi- 
gation, the steamers frequently went aground, and it was not easy 
to station. Communication was mnintainM ^in a great 
m^sUre by the military signallers under Lieutenant-Colonel Begbi^ 
of the Madras Arm^, and their devotion to duty by day and by 
night was most praiseworthy. Without them it woiifd have been 
impossible to carry on operations with the necessary rapidity, as 
there wer^ but fev/ launchos with the force, and they were in con- 
stant motion. 

28. During the night the flt'et was anchored in the same order at 
distance of one cabh‘ apart, and two armed steam launches, manned 
by blue-jackets, were sent a mile ahead as guard-boats with firc- 
grSpnels and blue lights on board. Crews were aiso hold in readi- 
ness to man all the' boats of the Naval Brigade to proceed, if 
necessary, to their assistance with gun-cotton charges, &c., so that 
any floating obstacle might at once ul destroyid oij^towed into tlie^ 
bank. 

29* On the 24th November the»IIampshir(?Kcgiment^ and Sappers 
landed at Kaunywa, 161) miles above Thay^trayo, to drive the enemy 
from hi^ entrenchments and to cany oflT the guns from a battery 
that had fired on tlie Nf/auooN, survey slfijp, tiio previous evening, 
and had* been silenced by the accuracy of her lire. There were 
no casualties last night or this morning. 

SO* The force then proceeded to an anchorage near Myingyan, 
180 miles from Thayctnno, whence the enemy could ho seen in 
considerable force at a stockade about three miles from the left 
bank of the lirawaddy below !Myiugjan. Gold Anbrellas were to 
be seen moving about in the stockade, ?and col|>mnB of soldiers^ 
dressed sorry:* in scai](‘t,->some in white, were evidently marching 
towards the river. ^ ^ 

81* Oaptttiu Woodward, ll.N.B gives the followi^ graphic 
description of whnt followed; — '‘Tho^Naval Brigade,, assisted by 
the Royal Artillery in the White \f?th®thc and 

gan-barge with the Ataran, were® or(]t red to engage.* Fire 
opened from the Pal/m's barge, and taken up by the other sh^* 
On nearing the bank, smalt improvised Katteries were lound arnip 
with small guns and riflemen. A hot fire was kept up for^eome 
time, the enemy^ retreating into the tall grass m rear of l!ho ha^ 
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Th»^ ships slowlj advanced, silencing Hhf hutteri^i 
pro^efedad. On neanng the upper end of the town, tha^^natti^ 
found to be strongly entrenched and supported by a battery 
naandtng the iiver, Ihe entmy here showed a more datertniftad 
resistance, <ncl"it was not until 6 pm. that the fire slaoka^flj^ 
during the night occa^^ioiuil shots w?ie fired, and the ancihy tj|^s 
finapy dislodged and louted at diylight nc\t mbining/* 

Sa Late in the (vcning the KathUm rctuuied from her statipB 
in front to the head-quai t( rs ship, and oulers weie issued for the 
landing of tlu troops on tlu monow. , 

83- On tht 25ih No\tinbtr pair of tlie loiee disombarlred tb 
dislodge the enemj, wlio wtie eomnmndcd by the' celebrated 5tk 
Thm Atwiu Woon from his cntrenelnne nts hut finding that hl8( 
ingeniously constructed woiks lliat coinmuiidid the river Wefo 
deserted, and Imnng that the itai guaul had hit the stookadQ 
inland, twenty guns were tltstio>td, and the ti oops re-embarked# 
The detachnifnl dtUiltdni the mir^in was Idt in the entrenc.V 

mints I hat liad been laid out ftfld 
comininoid dunng the day by 
hv. Sippcis and Ihoneeis. The 
loice tlun advanced to Yandahoj, 
194 milts fiom j.ha>ett!nyo, the 
head-quarteis’ ship ujchoiing opposite the trto under which the 
treaty of Yandabo was sigiud in 182() 

34- At da) light on the 26th Novtmh \ a laigi flat dnfted down 
towaids tht fleet, she w is taugh* and sent to Myingjan. At 
7.80 A.M the flat, having been dMa)vd b) log, started and pafiSed 
through a hue of boats filled with stones pripaied foi stnklllg^ 
These boats we^ie cast adult biloie the steamers towing fluts 
mlvanced. 

35, At 4 P M. on the iGth ^ovtrnbei, iieai Nagaung, 228 thiles 
from^lliayptm)o, a ^Jiuiman state baigi , fl>iiig th< king^s fldg 
the stern and a flag of truce rfi the how, paddled down the 
was taken "in totv b\ one^ of the steam launches, and brought 
alongside thfe huoihon^ head-quaitci&’ ship. In the baige 
weie — 

(i) Myaung Shoa)-ak Myaung Atwin Wuu, the Mmiefor of 
the Interior. * ‘ ^ 

l^n.) TJ-Shoay-ak Watiiim Wundauk. 

Colduel Sladen met the envoys ut the gangway, and after bt^g 


*Two guns Bomb n Meunt lu 
Two companies Livcij d K(p.]m(iit 
Foul corn] a T »'R 1 Itli Bi n il Is itn o 
Ii fantry * 

One company Bombiv '^appcis 
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pfeteiited to they produced a note, unsigned, in a oow 
the Epyal Peacock seal, of which the following as a trar&ltk 
•tfonj-- 


** IF^tm Evcellencti the ^ Prime Minister to the Commander^ 
in*Chief of ttw Enffhsh Wai Vessels Dated ith decreq^ne 
of Tazaunqmdn 1247 (25/A Noxemhr 1885). • 

1. Although the treaty negotiated at Simla was not concluded, 
the Burnvpse Government were under the impression that the former 
friendly conditions would still prevail, and they could not, therefore, 
believe that the English Government would make war on Upper 
Burma, 

*^2 The Burmese Government have always had at heart the 
welfare and piospority of the English people. Thty have all along 
protected the interest^ ol the Iiiavvaddy Company’s teak trade, and 
the general interests of all British subjects. 

‘^8. We are desirous of still fuither piottcting British mte* , 
rests as far as lies in our power, both at present tmd m all future 
time, • • 

^‘4- The last letter (ultimatum) forwarded by the British Govern- 
ment contained very impoitant political matter, and our sovereign 
regrets that the time allowed was too shprt lo allow of senons 
deliberation. » 

6, Ihe English Government ought to have known that the only 
reason why the Burmese Governmont m their reply to the said letter 
did not freely concede all the demands made was because we 
were iftit allowed siifhoient time for deliberation It must have 
been apparent from the tenor ot oui reply that the BurmeRe 
Government was debirous of umaiiiiiig *c)n terujS of amity and 
fhcadship €/ ^ 

** 6* The Buimese Government did not wholly reject the yghts 
and privileges claimed by the Brilish Government, and we are 
grieved to find that the English GovcrDm^t,^which has always 
been so friendly, should in the present "instance have 
immediate war on us. We have simply resisted in order- to main* 
tain the reputation of the kingdom and the honour of the Burmese 
people. ^ * < 

'*7. The English are renowned for their ]ust and ^straigbi^* 
forw^td action in all matters (political). Wo look fonvard,"ihare- 

26 
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fore, with confidence to their doing w<mt is just and proper in the 
present instance. o 

*'8. The country of Burma is one which deserves justice ani 
oonsiderationy VVe bolit've that it will receive this consideratiOE at 
Ijbc hands of the English G-overnmeiit. 

** 9. If this is granted, the kingdom of Burma need not be 
annexed. It is well to remember, too, that on a former occasion 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Euipross was pleased to 
declare publicly that there was no intention on the part Of the 
English Government to aunex Bunna, unless such a Jitep Was 
necessitated on good cause shown. Ab no buch cause exists, the 
Great Powers of Europe should not have it in their power to say 
that the Royal declaration has not been faithfully observed. 

10. In addition to the rights and privileges already granted in 
our reply to your ultimatum, llis Majohty the King of Burma has 
now declared his.will to concede all the other demands which were 
not at first allowed, because we had not suilicient time to bring 
•them under ou'i consideration. 

‘^11. Hi*? Majesty the King is well disposed (in mind and 
heart), he is straightforward and just, and expects the English 
Government will act in accordance with the wishes expressed in 
this letter. , 

-12. By so doing the world will have no cause to say^thtit the 
English Government have f acted unjustly, or with a disregard of 
the rules of international law. 

- 13. The English Government entered our country and attacked 

us with a number oi war vessels. We wue obliged to resist. Wo 
now desire that .^hostilities shall cease, and we trust the English 
Government will meet us half-way, and enter into a treaty by 
which friendly intercourse may be resumed between the two great 
cou,ntries.’* ^ 

T6^-wbich the following reply was sent: — 

- General. PreujlergaBt begs to inform tin* Ken Wun Mengyi, in 
reply to his letter of date, that, acting in accordance with the 
instructions he lias received froyn the V^iceroy and Governor- General 
of India, h is quite out of his power to accept any offer or proposal 
which would affect the movement of thq troops under bis command 

* on Mandalay. ^ 

- N<j^ armistice, therefore, can be at present granted ; but if 
King Tbfhaw agrees to surrender himself, his, army, and his 
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citeitAl to British arms, anff if the European residents at 
iflway are^all found uninjured in person and property, General 
Pretidergast promises to spare the King^s life and to respect his 
family. 

He also promises not to take further military action against 
Mandalay beyond ^occupying it with a British force, and stipu-^ 
lates that the 'matters in dispute between the countties shall be 
negotiated on such terms as may be dictated by the British 
Government, 

A reply to this communication must be sent so as to reach 
General Prendergast by 4 a.m. to-morrow. 

‘‘ By order, 

E. B. Sladkn, Col., 

**S.S, Loowoon, “ Chief Civil OfBcer, 

The 26th November 1885.’’ Burma Field Force. 

86. While the note was being translated, the envoys stated that" 
the Europeans in Mandalay were^ uninjured. As both notes had 
to be translated, and copies of the letter in English and Burmese 
were requisite, tlie interview lasted about an hour. The Doowoon^ 
which had been leading the column, eased speed, and allowed the 
fleet to pass on, so that the Burmari officials could form some 
estimate of the British force, and nrght'fcel nssuj’cd that time would 
not be granted for diplomacy. 

37. After the interview, Colonel Sladen, with half-a-dozen 
sailors of the Royal Navy, boarded a king’s war steamer that had 
been guarded by the Kathleefi till his arrival. Tlw) envoys ordered 
the crew to surrender her, Bho flew tlit^, Burmese standard, was 
armed with six guns, her decks were barricaded, She had Burman 
soldiers on b^ard, and was lying with steam#>up close to the shj^rc. 
When the stenmer approached, rac^^t of the soldiers deserte\i^ but 
fifty-seven of them wore made prisoners* and a pg-rty of fcbo Kath^ 
crew took possession of her and brougj!t her 'up to the fleet. 
She is in good order, and a valuablii, prize. ; 

88. The fleet anchored seven miles* below Ava. Orders were 

issued for the attack ‘‘on Ava. • 

89. 9^ November the force advanced at daylight, but 

was delayed for an hour and a half by dense fog. After tlm landing* 
place below Ava had been sighted, the •envoys agakw«came in 

26 ♦ 
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gilded boats with forty rowers, bbaring a royal mandate • 

by telegraph, of which the following is a translation „ 

ij ^ 

, “ No. 1 itent by Royal Order. ^ , 

^ ^ From the Hlot Dan to Bo Mhti, , Atwin Wun ; Peu M$0M 
Maythit, Atwin Wun; Kyaiik-Myauny,< Atwin Wun ; Wei 
Ma Su\, Wundauk ; Pendatai, Wundauk. 

\ 

“When the English ships arrive you are on no accoutii to fiife 
on them. Let all the troops keep quiet. Tublish this abroad : 
everywhere. The King concedes unconditionally to all the demands 
made by the Commander of English as contained in his letter of 
yesterday’s date. You are to let the English commander know 
this as quickly as possible.” 

c 

40. In addition to the redoubt of Ava, the fortified walla of 
Ava, the Sagaing redoubt, and the redoubt of Thaybyadan, other 
entrenchments /ind batteries had been prepared, and the river had 

*been blocked irom bank to bank so that our vessels and troops 
might be detained under the fire of the enemy’s artillery. » 

41. Having explained to the envoys that I could not leave a 
large force with artillery in my rear, I demanded the immediate 

, surrender of the arms in Ava and the adjacent works. They 
considered reference to* Mandalay necessary on this pomt ; but, 
while awaiting the reply, \he envoys accompanied me on board 
the Palow to point out the easieot place for making a passage 
through the barrier; and the Pahw advanced to Ava, the other 
ships keeping station. ^ 

42. After a channel lind been found and buoyed out by Com- 

mander Carpenter, R.N.<, I again demanded the arms, and when 
there was still ' delay, 1 signalled to the ships placed under 
Ca^'tain Woodward’s <5Tders to prepare to engage tW battoriea, 
and to the troops to land. On this, one envoy went on shore 
and at ouqO returaod with the royal mandate for the surrender of 
the arms. < * < 

is. Colonel Sladen went ox shore at Ava with the envoys to 
give orders for the giins and muskets to be relinquished quietly; 
the Boyal Welsh Fusiliers landed, and the 'Burmans filing pa^it, ; 
laid hundreds of muskets, rifles, and swords at their feijlli; and 
fatigue parties *of his brigade were employed by Brigadier-Qen^tal 
NormanHiii after dark' in carrying off guns from the batteries , 
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^ from the places where they had beeataid dowil 

S^tftSagamg and Thabyadan* the guns and small arms were tgkes 
.i^y B)dga4ier>General White and his brigade on the afternoon ot 
the 27th| and early on the 28th all the disbanded soldiers were set 
^n&e.j A return o^ordnance captured is appended. . 

' ‘ 44. The three redoubts \jere designed and built by the Italian 
* Barbiari. Those of Ava and Thabyadan are provided with excellent 
easemates. Sagaing and Ava redoubts are very well plaoed,,ibr 
disputii^ the passage of the river at the point where the fairway is 
contracted by natural rocks and shoals. 

46. On the 28th November the force advanced to Mandalay. No 
soldiery appeared, but thousands of peaceful Barmans crowded to 
the bank to see the fleet. In the afternoon the force marched ' 
unopposed to the palace and took cliargo of the gates of the city 
and palace. Colonel Sladen had a long interview, with the King in 
the palace. Brigadier-General White, C.B., V.O., remained with 
Htoara Battery, Hampshire liogiinent, and Ist Bioncers to guard 
.His Majesty. . 

46. On the 29th November, at 2 p.m., accompanied by my staff 
*and the principal Ministers nf,State, I visited the King in a 

pavilion within the precincts of the palace^ and assured him that it 
was for *the good of his country that he should leave it without 
delay« The Queen-mother and Queens* were present during the 
interview. At 8.30 I’.m. Thebaw and the ladies of his family were 
led forth from the palace through the throne room, between avenues 
of British soldiers, to the bullock carriages prepared to carry them 
to the 8,8. Thooreak, in which, guarded by two companies of the 
Liverpool Regiment, and escorted by the Nt/awaon, manned by the 
Roylll Nhvy, they were conveyed to Rangoon. Brigadier-General » 
l^orman, C.B., commanded the escort, cossisting o/ No. 9, 1st Bri- 
gade Cinque Boris Divisgm, Royal Artillery, the Mounted Infantry , 
Corps, Rdyal Welsh Fusiliers, and the 23r(ki'Ma(lra8 Light Infaj^try. 

47. Ai Mandalay were capturcd*not only 1*177 guns, 869^all- , 
pieces, and 6,723 stand of small arm8,4»ut also tbo royal-dookyord, ‘ 
powder factory, saw-mills, gun-factory, drsenifl, aad powder magasrine, ; 
*8ome Crown jewellery, and more liwin a lakh of p'“aoock rupeeS. ^ 

48. A return of casualties from all causes will be forwarded with 

the next despatch.* The -enemy’s casualties included about 180 ; 
killed, 888 prisoners, and 100 woutfded, but cannot be correetjy 
estimated. ' - 
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Fro^i Major-General Sir T. D, Baker^ Adjutant-Gene^l 

in India^ to the Secretary to the Government of india\ 
Miliiarij Department. No. 1673 a., dated Simla, the 28M 
April 1(^86. ^ I > 

^ With reference to this office No. 1465 (camp), dated the 8rd 
February 18^)6, submitting a despatch from Lieutenant-General 
Sir^^Harry Prendergast relaiive to tlu* military operations in Upper 
Burma, and to the report of Major-CieiUM'al liiick with regard to 
the operations in Lower Burma, lecened under Military ^Depart- 
ment No, 352 b.b., dated the Tith March 1886, I am now directed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to forward, lof submission to the 
Government of India, the nccompanying despatch from Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Prendergast, in whieh iliu i^^rvices of tlie 
officers and troopsf engaged in tlie eainpaigii are brought to notice, 
2, The Commander-in-Chief eonsiders that the eminent success 
which attended this Expedition is attributable to the able manner 
yj which the General Officer commanding earned out bis in&truo* 
tions, to the gallant and good service of the officers and^ troops 
engaged, and^to tlie efficient orgamsation of the force. 

8. Tbe Commander-in-Ohief has much pleasure in bringing to 
the notice of Government the excellent ber\iee rendered* by the 
lioyal Navy and KoyaL Marines, and tlie’r cordial co-operation, 
which tended greatly to the {^icco'^s of the Kxpeilition, 

4. In conclusion, I am directed to state, for tbe information of 
Government, that in a supplemental y despaudi received from 
General Prendergast, dated the 31st nltinio, the following officers 
have been brought to notice : — * 

Captain V. A. Sichalch, 11th Bengal Infantry, for good service 
rendered Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant 0. P. Fendall, Eoynl Artillery, r 

Liu'ii.tenant W. 11. Dobbie, 2Gtli Madras Infantry. 

t 

' c 

From Lientenani-GeneVal hir H. N. D. Prendergast, K.C.B., 
V.C., ^Comm/xudinj F^orch in Burma, to the Adjutant^ 
General in India. Dated Rangoon, the 26/A March 1886, 

« i 

In continuation of my despatch dated 14th January 1886, 
reportinfj tto operations of the Burma Expeditionary Force from 
their compiepoement to tlie surrender of Mandalc^ on the 20th 
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Kovember 1885, 1 bare the^hoBour to solicit a reference to my 
jtturoal operations since that date, from which it will appear 
•that the important, towns of Mogaung, Bhamo, and Shwebo have 
beep occupied to the north of Mandalay, and .the stations of 
Nftgyan, Yemethep, Mahlaing, and KyauksC estaftlishod to the 
eastward towards the 8ih?ui frontier, Ava, Sagaing, A16n, aifd 
' Taungdwingyi being furnished with detachments. ^ Several sub- 
idiary posts have also been located in places where the presence 
' Voops has been considered desirable. 

2* TAe object in establishing these stations and posts has been 
the assertion throughout the country of our military ascendency, 
the maintenance of our lines of communications, the repression of 
dacoity, and the protection of the well-behaved inhabitants. 

Though the work upon which the troops have been engaged has 
been of an important and arduous nature, it vftis not such as to 
render necessary special despatches from me relating to the various 
minor affairs which have occurred in different parts ol the 
country. ^ 

3. The rapid success which attended* the expedition to Mandalay 
was mainly due, firstly, to life 'efficient ofganisatioi^ of the force 
employed ; secondly, to the very complete information on record 
regarding the countrv and its resources; and, thirdly, to the 
hearty |ind efficient co-operation of all tljoso who were engaged in 
the campaign. 

• 4. To the officers, soldiers, and sailors of the Burma Expedi- 
tionary Force niy acknowledgments arc duo for willing obedience 
and cheerful discharge of duties under varied and often trying 
copditipns of service. 

Discipline 1ms been well maintained throughout, ^ 

5. 1 would now submit for the favourable cQiisiderution of His 


Excellency the Comma*ilder-in-Cljief and of Government the names 
of officers and others wlio liavc more specially assisted mq^ the , 
oonduA of this campaign ; — ^ ^ 

Major-General L. W. Buck, commamJinjj^He BriSish Burma 
Division, wiio most loyally co-o^erated with me ij pre- 
paring the force for service tin JJppor. Bunnia, and sub^' 
sequontly torgaiiized the column which operated from 
Toungoo. 

Brigadier-General F. B. Norman, O.B., commanding the 
Brigade. " . . ® 
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* Brigadiet-Genefal H* H, Foord, co^^mandin^g the Isl Brtgiidd. 

Biigadier-General G. S. White, C.B , V,Om oottimeudmg thfi Sitd 
Brigade. , ' ® 

To each of these officers and their staff* my thanks are due. 

The judgment and military expeiience of Brigadier-GaniWil 
Norman, C.B., were highly valuable, v'md fully justified me iO 
entrusting thp command at Bharau to Inm at n 8ntical junetute^ 

^To Brigadier- Geneial Fooid was entrusted the duty of capturing 
the redoubt of Gwegjaung-Kamjo. 

Brigndier-General White commanded at Mandalay during my 
absence at Bhamo, and by his tiuigy and determination succeeded 
in quelling the insurrection around Mandahij. lie is an officer ol 
high military capacity. 

Colonel H, Shaw, Madras Staff Coips, commanding at Thnjotmyo, 
protected my base at Thnjetmyo hj cncigetie action against the 
insurgents on the frontier. 

Colonel T. N. Baker, 2iid Bengal Inght Infentrj, commanded 
effectively the c^jlumn that suceessiully attacked Minhla on the 
17th November i885, and has bineo then coinniaiided the garrison 
at that station, ‘ ‘ 

Colonel W. Carey, E.A,, commanded the Kojiil Artillery during 
the campaign. From the fust organisation of iho suge-train ho 
has been conspicuous bj the zeal and ahilily winch he has brought 
to bear on all matters connected with Ins aim of the service. Ho 
contributed materially to the liiLclligenc Bianch by publishing 
notes taken when he was on a Msit to Mandalay a short time before 
the declaration of wai. 

Colonel P. H. F. Hams, llih Bengal Inlanlr}, gallantly 
manded his fine legiment at Minhla, and has commanded ftho 
garrison of Myugyan suV^^e its establishment. Ho has shown 
great energy and zeal m organising flying cjluinns for the pacifioa- 
tion the district, urd Eas been well supported by the officers and 
men of the detachments. ^ 

Colonel u E. L. S, Sanfoid, E.E , Commanding Eoyal Engh* 
neer to the foice, luis afforded me, m addition to his profos$mnai 
- assistance, vry efficient aid Chief Engineer of Public Works 
after the occupation of Mandalay. As a Staff officer he is 
invaluable. 

Colonel B. M. Bengougb, Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster^ 
General, so organised the ^tali and conducted his duties that thora 
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h«ji b«6iQ i^'fiiotaon. * H« is m offie# remarkable for ener^, 
ze«l, iQ)d liQowledge of military affairs. • 

• *• OoloBat W* P. Dicken, Madras Staff Corps, Commandaot, 8rd 
Madtim Ogbi Infantry, commanded the Toungoo column, atid 
eohllrred a rapid and well*merited success. • 

Oblonel J. C. Anchinleckf K.A., has commanded the line of com* 
munioation vith'ffrfimess and discretion. « 

Colonel iTohn Tilly, commanding the 1st Battalion Boyal Welsh 
Fnsiliers, has commanded his battalion with zeal and ability, and 
when entrusted with an independent command accomplished satiS' 
faetorily the duty confided to him. 

Colonel W. U. B. Kingsley, commanding the 2nd battalion 
Hnippshire Bcgiment, returned to bis post from sick-leave at 
the earliest opportunity, and has ably commanded his regiment, 
which has done excellent service throughout the Idle operations. 

Colonel A. A. Le Mesurier, 2nd battalion .“The King’s” 
Liverpool Begiment, has commanded his battalion tbroughoot the 
recent operations, and has been successful in action ks a commander* 
of a field column. 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. *M!bN. Donnyiy, as Prin- • 

cipal Medical Officer of the Force, has organised and administered 
the very Efficient hospital arrangements, afloat and ashore, to my 
satisfaction. • 

Lieuteoant-Colonel W. T. Budg^'n, deserves credit for the “ 
geod service performed hy bim and the officers and mep of the 
Royal Artillery under Ins command. 

jtieutenant-Ooloncl A, F, Laughton, Assistant Commissary- v 
Gepefl 0 il,^in commissariat charge. To this officer ^nd to the officers 
and meti ol the department my acknowledgments are specially : 
doe* Owing to the numerous columns fumshedoby the force, the - 
strain on this department has been unusually severe; but no, ' 
instance of failure has occurred, and this can*only be attributtlTiiO 
the untiring zeal and energy of Lieutenant- Colonel Lpiughton and ' ; 
his subordinates. . « ^ ' 'i 

Xisntenant-Colonel J. H. Gordon, Commandant, 23rd Madras J 
'Light Infantry, deserves credit lor the swimijable state of the regi* 
m^nt which he commands, and has distinjguisbed himself when in / 
oorntnand of field columns."' 

Lteateuant-Colouel M. Protheroe, O.S.I., Deputy .Asaiatant. 
Adjatabi and Qaartermaater-Geimral, aerved o& the staff : ot whh^f 

•f . 1^* 
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hi& ability, industry, tact, lituper, tand judjVment made him an 
invtfluable member, and by his knowledge and official (^^xperieuce 
has lent valuable aid to the department, . ^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel K. J* B. Simpson, 12ih Madras Infantry, 
commanded (.he assaulting party at Minhla redoubt, and conducted 
fhe attack on the rebels at Kado on the 18th January 1886, until 
severely wounded. ^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. W. Begbie, Madras Staff Corps, has been 
in charge of the Array Signalling of tlie Force. I have already in 
my former despatches had the lionour to place on record ^he great 
value that the Expedition has dfTived from visual signalling 
throughout the campaign. Lieutenant-Colonel Begbie, by his 
sustained personal interest lu and unrenntting personal superintend* 
enco of the working of Ins depaitment, has conduced much to the 
sueocsalul results^attaiiiod. 

Lieutenant-Cojonel J. (}. K. D. Maciieill, Madras Staff Corps, 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant and C^uarterinaster-Central conducted 
•the (luticft uf tlje Intelligence Department until wounded when act- 
ing as guide to the column at the attack on Miiihla. It is to this 
officer’s previous labours in thc^ Intelligence Branch that I was 
indebted lor the ^ery complete information afforded me from the 
office of the Quartermaster-General in India. ^ 

Lieutenant- Colonel G Baker, HaijJT'c>inre llcgirnent, commanded 
the battalion till the arrivatof Colonel Kingsley after the surrender 
of Mandalay, and has been twice selected for the command of 
detached columns. 

Major F. VY. Hcmraiiig, 5th Dragoon Guards, Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant and Qu^rterraabter-Gcnorul, took over the charge of the 
Intelligence Department on his joining the force, and showed zeal 
and activity in acquiring aud formulating iniorniation. 

Major (now Lieutemmt-Colonel) Jl. F. Williamson, Sloyal Welsh 
Fusi^ers, admirably commanded the detachment at the important 
post of Sl]\^ebo- In this command he displayed high ® military 
qualities, fou^lix ibur^ successful actions with the rebels, and did 
^ mucji to secure the pacification of the district. 

Major W, P. Symoi^p, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
mubier-General, has proved himself possessed cof the highest quali* 
fications lor staff duties in the field and in the office, and merits 
recoguitioii. 

Major ^ P. Law, ,Koyul boots Fusiliers, commanded for 
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some months the Taungdmngyi column with signal boldtiess 
aiM succ^B* • 

• • Major B* H. T. Jlill, Madras Staff Corps, as Diiector of Trans- 
port to the force, has rendered valuable service. Great demands 
were made on the Transport Department for the imany flying 
columns despatched lor thc*8uppressiou of rebellion, and, thanks to 
Major Hill’s energ*y iind rt3Source in organising a local transport, 
the wants ol the Expeditionary Force have been aatislied. 

Major W. B. Warner, 2nd Madras Lancers, commanded the 
first cavalry detachment sent to Upper Burma. Ho has on several 
occasions been selected for the command of columns, and has 
exhibited zeal, energy, and knowledge of his profession. 

Major E. 0. Browne, Iloyal Scots Fusiliers, perhonally organised 
u body composed, ol mounted Volunteers, mounted Infantry, and 
mounted Native Police for service with the es^jedition, a force 
which proved itself ol great utility. 

Major A. J. iStead, lltli Bengal Infantry, commanded the 
detachment at Pagan and successfully operated ujfuinst the insur-» 
gents in the district. 

Major E. 1\ Omnianny, llth Bengaf Infantry,, successfully 
commanded a column against the enemy neui Myingyan. 

Majol' 0. II. Sheppard, lllh Madras Infantry, officiated as 
Deputy ^Judge Advocate to the Force Jn the absence of any 
regularly appointed officer of that department. 

•Major J. E. Collins, 2nd Hampshire Regiment, for skill and 
energy in command ol several expeditions against the enemy near 
Mandalay. 

Mrfjor^C. C. Campbell, 23rd Madras Light In^fintry, commanded 
the expedition scut up the Chindwin to Kundat in December 1885, * 
and showed much ability and perseverance in Jurying out his 
mission, • • ^ 

Major C. W. Walker, Ifftli Madras lufantryt performed thediities 
of Deptfly Assistant Adjutant and* Quartermaster effli^ioutly, both 
in the field and m quarters. , » t* • 

Captain A* R. F. Dorward, ILE., commanded the Queen’s jOwn, 
Sappers and Miners, and wUs a most oefliejent field engineer. He^ 
showed eminent quahlicatious for command when selected to com- 
mand tt mixed force in the ’field. 

U V 

Captaio E. L. Milne, Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarier* 
masier-tieueral is a Stall' ulUcer ol merit, and deserving o^re^ognitipn. 
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Oaptam D. A. A. Meopherson, Fi^ld Paynmster, ha$ ooudaeted 
the duties of'^is department with much ability and oottrtesjfi » 

Surgeon-Major C. Sibthorpe, in medical eharge of &e head-.' 
quarter staff, has shown himself always ready to afford aoy pro- 
fessional or personal assistance in his power. ^ 

*Oaptain K. 0. Lloyd, R.E., owing rto his knowledge of the 
Burmese language, was very valuable as a field engineer. He was 
' severely wounded. 

Captain W. Aldworth, Bedfordshire llcgiment, has not only 
efficiently performed the duty of aide-de-camp, hut has also given 
me most valuable assistance as Military Secretary. 

Lieutenant G. A. Ballard, fi.N., proved a most efficient aide-de- 
camp. His knowledge of bis proiussion, and his willing assistance 
as secretary were of great advantage to me. , 

Lieutenant C. D. Leuroyd, 11. E., was a must useful Orderly 
Officer. His professional knowledge and skill as a surveyor 
enabled him to iperform valuable service with detached 
cplumus. <■ 

Captain T. P. Gather, R.E., is an invaluable Transport officer, 
and has reiparkable talent for organizing and commanding 
men. 

The following junior officers have been brought to nudoe by 
officers commanding brigades and lieuds of departments ioi this 
force; and I would hope that His £xcel1..ncy tbc Commahder-in- 
Chief will be please'd lu take them iiuo liis favourable oonsiderar 
tion : — 

' Captain R. A. P. Clements, South Wales Jiordurers, Brigade 
Major ; severely wounded. * 

' Captain M. 0. i^arton, R.E. ^ 

Captain J. E. Pjeston, I2th Madras Infantry. 

Lieutenant W. K. Downes, lltli Bengal dntantry ; digtiiiguisbed 
gallantry at Mnlila. 

Lieutenimt G. L. Angelo, 28i'd Madras Infantry. « 

Lieutenaht J. A/Xanner, R.E. 

Lieutenant H. E. Fbrtcr, 24th Madras Infantry, Transport 
officer. c ^ * 

Lieutenant P. M. Carnegy, I2th Madras Infantry, severely 
wounded. * * 

Lieutenaqt W. A. Caimes, ft.E. 

Lieute&ant R. D. Burlton, 2nd Madras Lancers. 

• •• 
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P. H. Hookler, Boyal Warwiokahiro. 

^ * 'rtaosport officer. • 

li^tatiant W. B. H. Beresford, Boyal Welsh Fusiliers. 

' jLiedteQSQt H. Y. Cox, 2 lBt Madras Infantry. ^ ' 

Idhoteiumt O. H. H. Gouchman, Somersetshire Light Infantry. 

. Lieuteiiant T. D.* Wilkinson, 12 tb Madras Infantry ; 
dangerously wounded; distinguished gallantr 3 »at Minhla. 

Lieutenant H. L. Dodgson, 2 nd Bengal Infantry. 

Lieutenant B. D. Anderson. Boyal Artillery. 

Lieutenant B. C. B. Haking, 2 nd Hampshire Regiment, 

Lieutenant . 1 . B. Dyas, 2 nd Hampshire Begiraent.* 

Lieutenant B. J. Forbes, 2 nd Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant B. Holloway, 2 nd Madras Lancers.. 

Lieutenant A. P. D. Harris, 11th Bengal Infantry ; success in 
command of a detachment. * 

Lieutenant A. G. P. Gough, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant W. A. J., 0 ’Meara, B E., severely \younded. 

Lieutenant 0. C. A. Sillery, 12th Madras Inhintry; severely 
wounded. 

Lieutenant R. A. P. Drury, ^Bengal ^Staff Oorps^; attached to 
^ ^Ith Bengal Infantry ; killed. 

Lieutenant H. P. Brooking, 2 l 8 t Madjas Infantry. 

Lfeutenant L. de R. Jervis, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant J. II. Gwynno, Royai Welsh ^Fusiliers ; severely 
* wounded. 

Lieutenant Q. G. K. Agnew, 4th Battalion Scots Fusiliersi 
Transport officer. 

6 . I^rust the European warrant officers, non-cfimmissioned officers 
and privates, and the Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and* 
men mentioned by Brigadier-Generals commanding and heads of 
departments will receive suitable recognition of their services.,^ 

7. The Rev. E. T. Beatty and^the cbapltAns of the ChuSihh of 

England and priests of the Church 9 ! Rome ^appointed to serve 
with the force have shown much zeal (md^ earnestness in the 
discharge of their duties. ^ j .* 

8 . To Captain B. Woo'dward, R.N., and t» the \)ffioers au^ 

crews of the Naval Brigade serving under his orders, my thanks 
are specially due for valuable co-operation rendered afloat .and 
ashore with the heartiness and thoroughness characteristic of the 
Boyal Navy. , ' > , ^ ^ 
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To Captain Woodward personally \ am indebted for the enerfj;y, 
wrllingness, and professional skill continuously placed at my^ 
disposal. 

I would beg lo endorse the recommendations of Captain Wood- 
ward of the Officers and men s(?rving under him, hoping tbat^the 
services of Commander W. li. Olutterfiiick, R.^., Commander J. 
Durnford, R.^^., Commander C. J. Barlow, R.N,, and Lieutenant 
F. P, Trench, R.N., may receive special recognition. 

Commander Clutterbuck, in command of Her Majesty^s I.M.S. 
Irrawaddy^ in concert will) Lieutenant Trench, in commanfi of tbo 
steam launch Kathleen^ gallantly captured a King’s steamer under 
the fire of a battery, at the outset of the campaign ; and from that 
time to the occupation of Mandalay, these two officers have led the 
van of the river fleet. Commander Durnford .served on my staff 
until the occupation of Mandalay: jn'jJ ])is tact, energy, and pro- 
fessional knowledge were of ^rent service to me. CoinAander C. 
J. Barlow’s march of, .l^Q miles through the country, Vith a 
detachment of liue-^’;\'Ql^(>tSj reflects great credit on that officer arid 
his party. I he in winch Commander A. Carpenter, Her 

Majesty s I.M.S. ]\n:eHiiyaior^ conducted the duties of the river 
survey, is deservingiQf special recognition, and liis labours vv;|ll, I 
am convinced, prove of great practical value. 

Major W. M. Lai|^lj( 3 ^.t^^ Royal Marine Artill erv, and the “non- 
commissioned officer^ jrreir of the Royal Marines attached to 
the Naval Brigade, ht^y^. lent me very willing assistance whenever 
possible. 

officers and men of the Indian Marine have worked 
admirably througlmut tlie expedition, and I trust some recogni- 
tion of their excellent services may be afforded to the following 
officers : — 

Cwtaiii A. Campbell, ^Her Majesty’s Tinfian Marine. ^ 

C. W. HeweU,‘'l8t grade gfficer, Indian Marine. ^ 

Mr. H. S. Blacklist grad»; officer, Indian Marine. 

Iftr. W. Chavd}er„,lst^^grade officer, Indian Marine. 

. Mn G. A. Lye, 1st grade oflict-r, Indian Marine. 

Mr. G. L'^E. Mefchias,ilst |[rade officer, Indian Marine. 

Captain A. Campbell, Heyr Majesty’s Indian Marine, as senior 
Marine transport officer, was<of invaluable service in organising 
and marshaflitig the large fleet of river steamers Hhat conveyed the 
force to Me 4 J»dulay, 
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10. I would beg to tender ‘-my sincere acknowledgments to Mr, 

0. E. Bernard, O.S.L, Chief Commissioner of British Burma? for 
*t1ho hearty support and co-operation which ho has extended to me 
from the commencement of the expedition ; and to Colonel Sladen 
ray thanks are due for the able assistance which fiis extended 
acquaintance with Upper Barrnah has enabled him to place at my 
service, * ^ 

11. 1 would also wish to acknowledge t}>e services *of Mr. 
Kennedy, the Manager of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, and 
of the (^f)mmanders and crews of the steamers of the Company, 
who, by their skill and willing co-operation, have contributed so 
much to the safety and comfort of the troops and to the success of 
the expedition. 

12. I would solicit the attention of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief to the special opportunities 'afforded by this 
campaign, in its latter phases, to officers of comparatively junior 
rank, to show the military qualities that they possess, owing to the 
great, number of independent minor operations wi!ich have been 
undertaken. It has thus been possible" to select a considerable 
number of junior officers as desbr^ing of special notice, and I trust 
that each may obtain some recognition of Ids services. 

As regards the officers of the Madras Army thus brought to 
notice? I^would venture to invite His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief to bear in memory that the Cetast Army has lately had few 
opportunities of seeing service, and I would very respectfully 
submit that the present is a favourable opportunity to give pro- 
motion to comparatively young officers who may appear to merit 
it, thils jnfusing a new life into the army without injury to the 
professional feeling of those who have not been fortunate enough 
to participate in the campaign. * / 

[Let US repeat L^rd Dalhousie^s famous words concernmg 
Pegu, and hope that — “As long as the sun sWnes in the hea.'ens, 
the Britfth flag shall wave over'’ U^pper Ihirma! — W.^F, B. LJ 
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APPENDIX- C. 

u ^ 

“ The Native Armies of India. ” ^ 

Before extracting the valuable motter on this subjec^, a few 
words may be considered necessary. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to an old Indian officer than to 
see an interest taken at home, not only by those who have long 
and faithfully served the great East India Company, but by officers 
who have never been directly connected with it, yet have long been 
fully alive to the merits«and advantages it possessed, in the greatest 
Eastern local military combination — in days gone by, commorcia! 
Xis well as iiiili^iry — the world oversaw/' And well may Major- 
General 8ir F. (joldsmid, ilt the beginning of a most interesting 
article on The Native Armies,’*^ remark that '‘it is pleasant to 
see, on so enlightened a‘ platform as that of the Royal United 
Service Institution, an attempt made to call attention to Ihe three 
Presidency Armies of InQia, not only as the) exist in figures^or as 
a statistical fragment, but as an aotaal living body, ca))able of 
offence and defence^, and not unlikely to be required some day to 
furnish proofs of loyalty and devotion.’' 

The three lectures, or “ statements,” delivered respectively on 
the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay armies, by Major-General 
Gordon, General Micbaei, and TMajor-fionoral W, E. Macleod, 
contained many nuggestive remarks. The distinguished author of 
the article himself rose in the 37th Madras Native Infantry 
{Gr6t^adiers), raised in that Presidency June 1800, and bearing on 
its colours and appointments \i ‘‘Dragon” and " Chine.^’ He 
served with tlie ei^pedition to China in 184.0-42, and was present 
at the taking of Chhenpee and Bogue Forts, on the 7th January 
'and 25lh February 1841 respectively. •As a brevet-major, in June 
1860, he was still serving in Sindh as an assistant to the Com- 
missioner for Jaghcer Inquiries; and Eventually rose to a high 

* Artjcjp hf Aajor-^Ieneral Sir F. J, Uoldfluiid, K.O.S.L, O.B., Asiatic Quarterly 
lUvtotv, vol.jVi., p. 17. (1888.)t * 




** A pbuD, «trflighUbrwttrd aooouAt of ^ KdtifO A^f 
mta giwo %j Majo]vG«aer&l GKufdoo, vbo )A» -amm^ 
the of ft well-iiuali&ed ttl^niiifta, Sir 
Bedamg bia oigbt beads of eft|K)ffiiioa into three attil 

iaterpolfttisg en oocasiooal d<^ or eoonntebti ftn ibe; efttota^ee 
^0 Btfttement as foUoirs ; — . ^ 

1, His army, inoladiOg the Paojib FrooMor ?oroe, eoasistft of 
tweoty-foor regimsots of eavalry, mxty-foar bftt|alidits of io&mtryv 
a corps of sappers aod miners, and fettr mountaiQ-battetisB of 
wtillery. These, with 'the Corps of Gddes, nfay he oonsidered, 
tot the sake of Inoidity, as the Bemgd army pn^. There are, 
hoover, besides, nnder the orders of the (SoeeraOmat of India^ six 
regiments of oayalry, twelve hsttalion* of infiuitrjr^ and ^nr field* 
baUeries, eomptising the HmdaJ»bad oonting^t, B^puthna apd 
Centraliindia looal levies, and the Omtrsl Ihdlft Horse, all, except 
the ||BBt>named, organised on the <dd irrt^dlar systeoi, with two to * 
four BHtisfa oGBicers attached to each ooipe. Two'thirds of the 
Jinny of Beagat proper are rscruitel fiom Northern Injdia and 
Nepdl, and ohe^third from the North-West Brovinoes. Of the 
twenty-fonr eavalry regiments, three designated as * olass ' are 
wholly Ifnhammadan, and two Hindd; the renudniog nineteen 
have * elass * troops, formed separately as the tegiments. In ihsi* 
infantry, twenty*two of the sixtyxfou# ht^idioins, i»e. thirteen 
Onrkha, five S^h, on^Bogra, and three Hnftm, are 'class/ and 
fi>rty*two %ave 'class’ oompanios. Thfi |«^pni!s have ‘oftss* 
oompugies. Of the rnoontam-hfttiieries pothtng is said in this 
rnqpoot; but, according to the JnHff .there is one 

IfnhmninadBn among the three natTre offioefe of*No» 1 Battery, 

' ihnce dte two Hnbmnmadans oftt iho ihres i» ]|o, fi.* The 
oavfllry regiments are narahered fir^ t to 219 otaM in 
Note JI«] as Bengd Cavalry ; of B>ese» the 9th, IBih, IXth, 19%^, 
Idlib, SBth, and 1.9th axe Banoerss*^ fsttaining 
nattily sdUMb^ted. as Fattlhh (^avaliy# j^asii 
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ttoops or four squadroDS^ with a oomDlement of 9 British officers 
(iooloding commandant and adjutant), 17 native officers 64 uotr 
commissioned, 8 trumpeters, and 686 sowArs. Among tne natm/ 
commissioned lene is rissaldar major, and one narive adjutant. 
Foot regimeqjis are numbered 1 to 45 as Bengal Infanhry ; 1 to 
5*6arkfaa8, each with two battalions; 1 to 4 Sikh; and l.to 6 
Panj&b. Th^re are eight companies to the btRtalion, and eight 
British officers; but as these include a commandant, two wing 
commanders, an adjutant and a quartermaster, there are but three 
left for ordinary regimental duty. Of natives there ^re 16 
commissioned (including a subadar major and jemadar adjtftant), 
40 havildars or sergeants, 40 naiks or corporals, 16 drummers, and 
800 privates. The Corps of Guides of the PanjAb Frontier Force 
conrists of six troops of cavalry and eight companies of infantry, 
under one commandant. It has 14 British officers, and a 
strength of 1,881 natives of all ranks. The Corps of Sappers 
has six service and two depdt companies, 20 European officers, 
inclusive of commandant, adjutant, superTntendeut of park and 
superintendent of instructibn, a warrant officer and non>oommis> 
sioned officer; of Boyal* Engineers, «nd a total of 1,481 natives. 
Each mountain-battery of* six guns has with it 4 British officers 
of Boyal Artillery, 8 native officers, 98 gunners and nou-9ommis- 
sioned officers, and 188 jtrivers. A British medical officer, .with 
native hospital establishment is attached to every regimenf. The 
question of reserves* has not been lost sight of, and a system is 
now under formation providing for two kinds — active and garrison.” 


* ** General Michael’s paper on the Madras army takes us back to 
1758 , when the Ipcal Government began to raise regiments com- 
posed of inhabitants from the Carnatic. Sirst, compaijies of one 
hatred men were duly formed and officered ; then these companies 
became parts of battalions, of #hich there were ten in 1765 , and 
sixteen in In the r^-organisation of 1796 , the establish- ‘ 

ment pf native*infantry Was ^xed at eleven regiments, each of two 
Battalions ; .and ip 1887 , tjie fear of- Her Majesty’s accession, * 
there were fifty-two single battalion regiments^ Half a century 
— or at the present tiufe — the infantry of the Madras army is 
oopsist of thirty-two l:egiments only. 

^^^Hl^ion of native^ artillery, consisting of ten companies. 
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Was formed in 1784,* prior ^bio|i date native Gun Lasomrs bad 

Men ati^ohed to the £aropean|arti]lery. Thia arrangement appears 
•to have been shorttlived; but in 1796 th^e were two battalions of 
five companies each ; and in 1887, three troops of 'Horse Artillery 
and one battalion of Foot Artillery. Now, we look «n vain for the 
Golnnddz, or native gunners, in Madras. * 

Four regiments,- taken over by the East India Company in 1780 
from the Nawab of the Carnatic, and permanently enlisted by their 
new masters in 1784, may be considered as forming the first nnolens 
of Madras Cavalry. In 1796 the same number of regiments held 
good, with much the same strength in troopers, but a slight reduo-' 
tion in native ofBoers ; and in 1837 there were no less than eight 
regiments. At present the number has been reduced to the old 
standard of four. The Madras Sappers and Miners date from 1780, 
when they were called ‘ Pioneers * and offloeredTrom the line. In 
1831 Engineer officers were appointed tfi command and instruct 
them ; and under the ^designation which it now bears, this dis- 
tinguished corps has continued for more than halloa century to de 
credit to the presidency in which it originated. Two regiments on 
the strength of the Madras Native Infantry, made I Pioneers ’ in 
1888, may be considered, in some sense, practically qualified to 
act as Sappers. ' ^ 

“The present strength of native regiments is put down as 
follows ; — • 

• Cavalry . — 9 European and 12 native officers ; with 514 non- 

commissioned, rank and file. 

“ Sappers . — 22 commissioned and 67 non-commissioned 
European officers; with 24 commissioned and 1,884 non-com^ 
missioned native officers, rank and file. ^ 

''Infantry.—^ European and 16 native offio&s, with 878 non- 
commissictfied, rank and file. ^ ^ 

In the cavalry the proportion of Musalifians is beyond three* 
fourths* or 1,278 out of 1,683. Of the^Sappers ntore thtm an eighth 
are Telingas, nearly a sixth are Chostians, qJboHt,ofle*-fonrth are 
' Tamils,’ and considerably more than a 'third are of unspecified 
caste. In the infantry, while more than a third are Mtfbammadans, 
more than a tenth Tamils, and more than three-eighths Telingas, 
there are not a fifteenth* part Cbrjptians. At the same time it^ 
should be noted that of the higher native castes — ^here designated 
Brahman and Bajput-~there is'not to be> found one in Uiirty. 
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' The standard height for recruits is^ 5 feet 6 inches for cavalry, 
and 6ieet 6 inches for infantry and sappers; aged from sij^teen fid 
twenty-two* Much the same discipline is exacted from the enlisted »* 
sipahi as in Bengal. The British commandant, whose confidential 
officer is the s^badar major, is paramount in his regiment. Next 
below him in rank is the second in command, who is the senior 
wing or squadron commander. Wing and squadron commanders are 
answerable for the appearance, discipline, and officering of their half 
battalions or squadrons, and for the instruction of their officers, 
European and native. The quartermaster of a native regiment 
is responsible for all the public buildings used, and generally for the 
lines and bazar. Subadars command their troops or companies on 
parade, instruct them in drill, and are responsible for their order in 
lines and barracks, and the due intimation to them of all legitimate 
orders. Jemadars^are the native subalterns, taking their turn of 
duty with the subadars ai^ regimental officer of the day. Punishments 
awardable without court-martial are, with little exception, such as 
extra drill withm prescribed limits, inflicted by the command^ing 
officer. A prisoner has the option of being tried by European or 
native officers. Public* quarters ‘arfi not provided for the sipAhi, 
who pays for his hut as well as his food, and receives a grant in aid 
called butting money, according to rank, on every change of station. 
These liuts, being the property of the men, are purchased by one 
regiment from another on relief, at a valuation set upon them by a 
committee of native officers. In order to encourage the establish* 
ment, in the lines, of regimental bazars, advances to tradesmen for 
the purpose are made under authority. The sipahi is nominally 
allowed to have oply two adult relatives living in his hut, or one 
*^adult with unmarried daughters or young male children ; but much 
is left to the discretion of the commandant, and it often happens 
tbi^t the native officer or^ soldier has several' members of?, his family 
living with and depeiident on him. In the cavalry the pay is from 
Bs. 50 to Bs, 15Q for commissioned officers not on the stAff, with 

0 c , u ^ 

an allowance fpr^ oa^rin^e of,Bs. 80 in the field or marching, and 
II 3 . 50 more for a subadar major, ^or Bs. 17 i for a jemadar adjutant ; 
while it ranges from Bs«9 to Bs. 20 for rank and file and non-oom- 
missioned, with field batta from Bs. to Bs. 6, and staff allow 
^knoes from Bs. 8i to Bs. 21. ^or the infantry and sappers, the figures 
are from Bs. 40 to Bs. 100 ; oommissioned officers, ezolusive of 
field batt%. ^om Bs. 7i to Bs. 15, 'and staff allowances Bs. 17} to 
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Bs.50; and Be. 7 to Bs. l4fof rank and file and non-commissioned^' 
with field ^atta from Bs. to Bs. 10. Promotion to the raifik of 
• ftative officer is usutilly made by selection from the nOn-commis- 
sioned ranks ; but Government has the power (exercised in two 
instances only known to the lecturer) of bestowing direct commis- 
sions on gentlemen of position.” 

1 » 


Major-General W. E. Macleod, an officer of regimental and 
staff exj^erience during an Indian service of thirty years, is the 
lectured on the Bombay army. He states that when he joined in 
1888, the native cavalry was represented by three regiments of 
regulars and Poonah Irregular horse ; the artillery consisted of 
Golundaz. There were twenty-six regiments of regular infanbry, 
one marine battalion, apd some local irregular#. In later years 
the strength of the cavalry was increased by Jacob's Irregular 
Horse, the Guzerat Irregular, and Southern Mahratta Horse; 
and ^f the infantry by tbfee native regular and two Bblueh battalions.. 
A Sindh 'Camel Corps was also raised, and the ' Aden Troop ' 
formed from drafts of irregular tsavalry. It would somewhat 
foreign to the purpose of this sketch to* follow General Macleod 
in his aAiount of the services of particular regiments until 1844, 
when* the withdrawal from AfghanistaS, has been effected and 
Scind annexed to British India; bpt we may extract a few 
practical paragraphs, or portions of paragraphs, illustrative of the 
old system, under the bead of ‘ Interior Economy ’ : — ‘ Each com- 
pany under a British officer was divided into sub-divisions and 
sections, each sub-division under a native officejj and each section 
under flon-commissioned officers, responsible for the supervision* 
of the men. As to the state of their arfts, accoivtrements, ammu- 
nition, eqi^pment, anderegimental necessaries, the oleanlines^ of 
thdir lines, and all matters of duty and discipline conducive to 
good behaviour, each section had ^due proportion o^ 'caste’ and 
'country.’ .* •,*•,*' 

‘‘A return of ‘country,’ ‘castp,’ ‘a^e,’ ‘height,’ of. each 
* rank in a company (prepafed by company; officers) was furnished 
in ‘ one regimental .form ’ to army bead-quarters periodically. 

“ The periodical promotion rolls furnished by company officerff— 
received the careful scrutiny and attention of the commanding 
officer before the promotions wrere confirmed and ^nbfished in 
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' regimental orders ; and this sorut^ny iiad' regard to length of 
sen/ioe; but the system which guided such promotioiy^ tbroBgh 
the different grades from laDoe>naique to native officer was diif* 
tinotly that of - selection, and with regard for efficiency and a dne 
balance of caste and nationality. 

* " The men’s lines were subject to the supervision of the quarter* 
master, butreacb of the company authorities were responsible, 
through him and by constant inspection, to the commanding officer 
as to their general cleanliness and neatness. No strangers were 
allowed to live in the lines without (through the company’ autho* 
rities) the permission of the commanding officer. 

“ In the Bombay army the men were never separated from their 
arms, accoutrements, and ammunition, either in quarters, on the 
march, or service, except at sea, when, according to the Bombay 
arpiy rules for such occasions, they were lodged in the places 
pointed out for the puVpose by the vessel’s authorities. 

" The word ‘ fatigue duty,’ in garrison^ field, or hoard ship, in 
■ the Bombay Native Army, included every employment undc]( that 
head as performed by British regiments, and the men were detailed 
for it as they stood on the oompdhy roster, without auy reference to 
‘ caste or country ’ ; ancf within my long experience of regimental 
duty I know of no ' faUgue duty * that has not been al^iays per- 
formed by the sepoys with readiness and cheerfulness. 

“The adjutant of the <Tegiment was responsible to the com- 
manding officer for every detail of the regiment connected with 
drill, duty, and discipline, theoretical and practical, and, except on 
holidays, was expected to be on the ‘ drill ’ (recruit) ground or 
parade every morning and evening. His immediate subordinates 
were the native adjutant, havildar major ; and the staff of drill- 
masters (in pro^rtion to the number of recruits) were selected by 
him for efficiency an^ smartness, and 'without any (reference to 
* caste.’ Some of tiie old stamp of Bombay men were very smart 
drills and gqpd Usachers ^ v 

“ Though 1 ) 0 * cojapiete statement of the actual strength in these 
dayaof the Bombay Army under the new organisation is given, 
the numbel' of infantryc corps is alluded to in the following passage, 
referring to the possible quarters of disturbance in Western 
•India;— 

" ‘ All these . . . may any day call forth again the services of 
tb^ Bdm))py Native Army, which in 1888 numbered twenty-six 
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regiments for service «rit1IiQ ^e strictly-speaking Bombay limits;* 
again, now in 1888, twenty-two regiments only, with their service 
(^tended to Soinde,, Quetta, Sontfaeru Mahratta country, and Etg- 
pootana; for, of the present thirty regiments, three Belooch and 
one marine battalion are, so to say, .local, and four good old 
faithful regiments have, for* financial reasons, been recently sweiil 
away from the Bombay native infantry/ • 

*' Seven cavalry regiments (irrespective of the Aden Troop and 
Body-guard), of which two are lancers, two ‘Jacob’s Horse,’ one 
is ‘ Pooya Horse,’ one light cavalry, and one so-called * Baluch 
Horse.* ... A commandant, four squadron commanders, and 
four squadron officers are attached to each as the European com- 
plement. The strength in natives is seventeen commissioned and 
608 non-commissioned officers and troopers. 

“ Two mountain-batteries of native artillery ; finiform dark blue 
and gold, with scarlet facings. Strength*; fouy European and 
three native officers, with 98 non-commissioned trumpeters and 
gunimrs ; drivers and others of all ranks, 208. • • 

“Sappers and miners, of which there are four working com- 
panies and one depot company? for these fhere is a commandant, 
a superintendent of instruction and second in command, an ad- 
jutant, aft instructor in army signalling and telegraphy, five com- 
pany commanders and five company officers, and five ‘ unattached ’ 
— all Ifoyal Engineers. Uniform saarlet and gold, with blue 
facings. Strength: one warrant officer, two staff sergeants, and 
thirty-four European sergeants and others ; fifteen native commis- 
sioned, eighty havildars and naiks, and 772 sappers, including 
bngldlrs and recruit boys. Of native infantry thfire are twenty-six 
regimenfs, including the marine and three Baluch battalions men- 
tioned above. Two of these are grenadiers, six light infantry, and 
one is a oo^s of rifles. Cen have red unifoj^s with yellow facings ; 
fouf red with emerald green ; four red with white ; three red with 
black; one red with sky blue ; thre? havedask grgen qni forms with 
scarlet, and one rifle green with red fapings., Sfrength :* one com- 
mandant, two wing commanders, and five* wing officers; sixteen 
*native commissioned, and 816 non-coumigsioned, rank and file, 
and others.” , 

V ^ m 

• # 

Although space prevents any more extracts from Sir Frederick's 
most interesting and useful essay, as regarding the Native 'Armies, 
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we cannot conclude without highly recommei^ding the entire article 
to Qur readers, and citing an excellent passage wherein, with the 
dignity of a Whitefield while appealing for funds to build a churcl^, 
I)e sends round the hat to Government for a suitable building — one 
in keeping with the now far-famed Boyal United Service Institution : 

“ Would it be State extravagance,” ^e says, ” to give it a habita- 
tion from the public purse worthy of the only ospresentative society 
of the interests generally of the British army and navy ? Would 
it be State economy to throw the onus of a new building upon the 
shoulders of naval and military olBcers, who, take them all in all, 
can hardly be classed with the wealthiest sons of tin/ wealthy 
country ? It is no exaggeration to say that much time is given to 
the discussion, by our legislators, of questions less weighty than 
these.’’ The very fact of the Institution being the scene where so 
much light wastthrown on the ‘‘Native Armies of India,” alone 
shows its utility ; for, jvithout it, such an important subject would 
probably never have been brought before an intelligent public, in 
general ignorant of, and indifferent to, evtn weighty Indian affairs. 
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Abyssinian War, origin of, 382 ; storm- 
ing of Magdala (1867), 383. 

Acheen, in Sumatra, K. 1. Company’s 
factory at, 24. 

Adams, Maj., victor of Ghdriah and 
U'ndwah NAla (1763), 229-^31. 

Adlercron, Col., in command of Madras 
anw (1754), 1«0 * 

Adiio^ Capt, killed at Condore (3758), 
277, 

African Company, formed 1662, 42. • 

Afzul Khan, murdered by Shivaji 
(1652), 48. 

AhmedabdQ, celebration of Queen s Jubi- 
lee at, 326. 

Alimecf S|iali, son of Mahomed Shah, 
succe(‘d8 his father (1748), 127. 

Aislabie, appoinled Governor of Bom- 

•bny(I708), 100. 

Akbar, Emperor, his reign, 9. 

Albuquerque. Alphoiiso, first Portu- 
guese Viceroy in India, 12; his con- 
quers and death, 13 

Alexander the Great in India, G. 

All Verdy Khan, Nawaub of Bcjiigal. 
ICG. 

Alompra, King of Burma, ^his per- 
sonality, 3i6 ; his early career, 357 ; 
c<5nquer.s Pegu, 356 ; and founds 
Rangoon, 358 ; receives English en- 
voys (lf5f), 1757), 358 ; his massacre 
of English at Negrais island, 359 ; he 
invades Siam, and dies, 1760, 356. 

^Amalgamation of Presidential Armies 
with the Imperial forces (1858),* 370. 

Amarapiira, sometime capital of Burma, 
362, 363 ; founded by Minderajqe Prau 
(1783), 304 

Amboor, engagement near (1749), 134. 

Amboyna, Dutch mnssacro of British 
at (1623). 29, 35 ; compensation paid* 
for same (1654), 89. 


Amery, Capt., a notorious pirate 
leader, 87. 

Amoy, E. I. Company trade in, 74. 

Anandraz, Rajah of Rajahmundri, ally 
of English (1758), 266, 268; his 
crooked policy ,^80. 

Andrews, Capt., commands Bombay 
detachment at Devicotah (1749), 
133«. 

Angria, Konoji, Admiral of the Mara- 
tha fleet, takes 1 to piracy, 108 
attaoks European vessels, 109; died 
1730, 110^, 

• Angria, Toolaji, a Maratha pirate, 110 ; 
efforts for his extennination (1756), 
162-64. 

Aiinesley, Mr., President at Surat 
(1085^, 85 ; seized and imprisoned 
by Mogul governor (1695), 86; re- 
loi^ed 1696, 87; dismissed the ser- 
vice (1699), 90. 

Anwar-oo-doen, Nabob of the Carnatic, 
117; his conduct towards Eiigli.sh 
and French, 118 ; his army routed by 
the French (1746), 119; siding with 
the English, js attacked by the 
French, 120; ^tached from English ♦- 
by French intrigue, 120 ; defeated 
and lulled (174q^ 134. 

Arabs, their early commerce between 
East anil West, 3 « 

Arab Mahomcfaiis in India (about 1500), 

^ 10 , 11 , ^ 

Arcoif taken by (Ihandah Sahib and the 
French (474% 134; seized by Clive 
(li 51), <442; •besieged by Chandah 

, Sahib and the French (1751), W3. ^ 

Arm^on,^first rfortifie^ position in 
India occupied by E. 1. Company, 36. 

Armenian merchants encouraged at 
Bombay and Madras, 83, 

Arfillery, origin and progress of Indian, 
237 et s€(j. ; the gun-ro^m crew 
(1711^ 240; descri^tiqn of Euro- 
pean ittrtillerymen, 2il^, reduction of 

28 
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• Artillery — cmu 

the Native artillery (1779), 245-7; 
sa’rSe of its successes, 248. 

Artilleryuiau (European), pay of, under 
Aurungzebe, 104. 

Asoka, Edicts of, 6. 

Assada Merchants, or Gourten’s Asso- 
ciation (^.r.), o8. 

struc, Mens., in command of French 
on Island of goringham (1733), 132. 

Aungier, Mr., Governor of Bombay 
(1009), his administration, 54 ; deals 
with mutiny (1G74), 72; his death 
(1677), 74. 

Auningabad, founded by Aurungzebe 
(1653), 47. 

Aurungzebe, his wars with Shivaji, 
47-50 ; attempts extermination of tho 
Englisli, 69 ; but grants another fir- 
man (1089), 69 ; liis death (1707), 102; 
his jiartition of his empire, 103. 

Ava, the ancient capital of Burma, 351 ; 
founded 1364, 364 ; Chinese army 
before the city (1416), 355 ; captured 
by Peguers (1752), and retaken by 
Alompra (y.?’.), 356 ; English onvovs 

• at (1750, J 76711, 358; new ^palace 
built (1824), 367'; seat of Government 
transferred to Mandalay fl860), 368 ; # 
description Of the city in 1855, 364 ; 
and in 1879, 367 ; its surrender to the 
British (1885), 403; geograpliical de- 
scription of tho kingdom, 36(^ 

Azim Oosbaii, JMognl Govoiinv of Ben- 
gal, assists Bahadur »8hah ^bout 
1707), 103. , ^ 


^0 

B. 


B^or (Mahomed), establishes the 
lifogul Empire in Indi%, 9r 
^ Bagwell, Commodore, commands opera- 
tions against the^Marftha Pirates, 
110 . • 
Bahadur Shah, nulos a^Defhi, 103^, dies 
17 i2, 104. 

•Baboor, bat% at (17^2), 150. . • 

Baird, Gen. Sir Davi'd, at fitormiDg of 
Scringapatam (1799), 318, 377. 
,^Baj-Baj=Budge-Buclgo (y.r.), 235. 
Bajirav, Peajiwa, loader of the Mara- 
thas (y.n.)| greatly extends his king- 
dom (4724-38), 111; his reply to 
envoy frataJBombay (1739); 113-14, 


B^e, ^r., «Engineer and Surveyor- 
general of Bombay (1671 ), 55. ^ 

Balaji Bao, assisted by # British in 
operations against Toolaji Angriif • 
(y.v.), 162. 

Bamian, march of Bengal Artillery to 
(1839), 831. 

Bandoola, Maba, great Burman com- 
mander, 362, 363. 

Bangalore, stoAiing of (1791), 809. 
Bankot, Island of, taken and occupied 
by English (1755), 168. 

Bantam, E. I. Company's factory at, 24, 
36; English expolled from (1682) by 
tho Dutch, 76 ; but restored ,^77. 
Baniet, Admiral, commands squadron in 
the Indian seas (1745), 117. 

Basaein, in Portuguese possession, be- 
sieged by Marathas (1739), 112. 
Batavia, disputed possession (1618-19), 
33. 

Batta, first mention of (1678), 75 ; ques- 
tion of (1766), 257. 

Bclaaoro, Company’s factory established 
at (1661), 38, 61 ; taken and pillaged 
by the«Company (1688), 69. 

Bells, Burmese, 248. ^ # 

Bengal, E. I. Company establish fac- 
• tones in (1634), 37 ; state uf aftairs 
in, 1620-50, GO, 61 ; and in 1654, 39 ; 
French first appear in (1672), 62 ; 
the Darios obtain commercial privi- 
leges in, 62 ; its Agont first entitled 
Governor (1681), 62; caiisos^of w'ar 
with tho^ Mogul (1685), 6^; struggle 
with the Nawab (1686), 67 ; trade in 
Bengal abandoned (1688) for a tinib, 
69 ; military establishment reduced 
(1694), 90 ; Calcutta fortified (1695), 
91 ; and mado head-quarters (1703), 
99 ; President pays tribute tef Nadir 
Shah (1739), 114; invadedi by Mara- 
thas (1742), 116 ; Calcutta Militia first 
enrolled (1742), 116; state of affairs 
previous to 1756, 165; Dutch power 
in, d^troyed by Cliv^ (1759), 220; 
Moor Jafficr deposed and Moor C(^lisim 
mado Nabob (1760), 226 ; the Na- 
bob’s army improved b^ Gurghin 
Khan, 227, 229; war beWoen Meer 
Cossim and tho English (1762), 227- 
32 ; war with Sujah Dowlah (y./’.) of 
Oftdh, 233; Nujun-ood-dowJa 
made Nabob (1765), 234; return of 
Chve to (1S65), 260; a Government 
of flotation, 266 ; first English coins 
off stfuck 1757, 215; first dockyards 
in, established (1780), 207; notes on 
• Native Army of, 417. 

Bengal Army, ^nucleus of (about 
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Bengal Army — cont. 
iI660), ill ; increasing in 1683, 

, army and navy strengthened for war 
^ with the Mogul (1685), 65, 66; de- 
tachment from, assists Clive at 
Coverypauk (1751), 145; list of offi- 
cers who perished in the Black Hole 
(1760), 171w ; Bengal Rogimants at 
the Wtle of Condgre (1758), 273, 
280 ; defeat of Dutch* near Chinsurah 
(1759), 218-21 ; defeat of Shah Allum 
at Patna (1760), 224-5 ; battles of 
Geriah (1763), 230; and [Vndwah 
Kala, .231 ; mutiny of .the officers 
(1766)7258. 

Pay of rank and file (1694), 90; 
strength (and officers) of, in 1759, 
253; organization of, in 1766, 257; 
and in 1778-79,303; stronglh of, in 
1889, 253«; ‘^Lord Clive’s Fund,” 
262. 

Bengal Artillery, Grst ^company 
raised in 1749, 238 ; state of, in 1769, 
241; c#ess of the regiment, 243; 
r(‘giment improved by Lieut. -Col. 
Pe^'so (1769), 241 ; practice-ground 
at ^Jum-Wum (1775), 243-4 ; casual- j 
ties of the regiment (1788-95). 329: J 
anecdotes of officers. 330, 334, 3tHi; * 
extraordinary uiurcli across the 
Hindu Kush to llamian (183ti), 331. / 
Bengal Olfvalry, regiments of, 376. 

Bengal European Ucgt , organized by 
'Ch^e ^175t>), 202 ; list of services, | 
235 and n, 279n, 302« f notes on, j 
370. I 

Bengal I’usiliors, anecdote of, 372. 

Bernard, Mr. C. E., Chief Coimuissioner 
of British Burma. 41,5. 

Best, Capi. Thomas, commands E. T. 

Company’s expedition (1612), 27, 31. 
Biderra, Hear Chinsurah, decisive battle 
of, 218-21. 

Black Hole, Calcutta, list of officers who 
perished in (1756), 17bi. ^ 

Bl^kwoll, Dfr., his treachery (1694), 

84. 

Bombay, origin of the name, 293 ; early 
history of, 30 et seij. ; held by Portu- 
guese, English propose to attack 
(1626), 36 ; proposal to purchase, 41 ; 
coded to Charles II. by Portugal , 
(1661), 41 ; offered to the Company, 

43 ; occupied by the Finglish (1664), 

44 and «; made over^lo tho Company 
(1668), 45; Sir G. Oxinden’s^ adminis- 
tration of, 51-64; threatened by the 
Dutch (1672), 66 ; growth of its im- 
portance, 70 ; war with tho Mogul af 
(1687), 68 ; wrelted from the Oom- 


Bombay — cont, * 

pany by Capt. Keigwin in the*King’s 
name (1683), 77; restored (1684), 
79 ; seat of Government transferred 
from 8urnt to (1686), 80; a plague 
and other troubles in, 99 ; conquests 
of the Marathiis tjireaten Bombay, 
111 ; operations against TooHiji 
Angria ((/.r.), 162; least troublesome 
of the three Presidencies, 293. 

Defences of — in 1669, 63, 54; in 
1671, 55, 56 ; in 1673, 71 ; in 1695, 
85; in 1705, 101; and in 1739, 112; 
small forts near (1707), 105; wall 
round completed 1716, 107. 

Military force in (1668). 45, 52 ; 
dangerous measures of economy 
(1678), 75 ; its garrison — in 1671, 54- 
56; in 1680, 76; in 1682. 76; in 
1695, 85; and in 1706, 101, 102; 
European for<|e augmented (1742), 
116 ; notes on Native Army of, 421. 

Revenues of (1667), 51 ; population 
of (1715), lOu ; present population 
of, 70rt ; the Parsi's of, 295 ; Mint 
established at, 73; courts of jus» 
tico^formed (1670), 54 and n ; Court 
of Admirally established for trial of 
pirates, 95. , 

Bombay Army, nucleus of (1668), 
62; military regulations, 52; troop 
of horse raised (1676), 73; men en- 
Iiste#for seven years, 74 ; unreason- 
able toductious (1678), 75 ; com- 
p,*nioB of Rajpoots enrolled (1683), 
77 : lirst regular regiment (1741), 
115; first company of Artillery 
(1748), 239; Swiss Artillery in (1753), 
15271; pay in 1676, 73; and in 1741, 
115 ; mutiny among troops (1674), 
72. 

In engagement near Gar war (1718),» 
107 i^detachmeiit from, takes part in 
expedition agaj^st Devicotah (1749), 
I31n, 133« : hostilities with tho Siddee 
atBur<4 (1752), 151 ; supplies IriPOps 
to Madras ^1754), 155, 161 ; Prince 
• of WalesJj Own Grenadier Regiment • 
ofjBombay I^ffanlry, ri^'cord of ser- 
vices of, jJ21 et set/. • 

Bombay •lEurojKoan Kogimont at Ohan- 
dernagore (1757), 183. 190. * * 

Bom4»ay fusiliej®, theii** origin, 131 n ; 
note on, 109n. 

Bombay Infantry, Prince of Wales* 
Owm Grenadier Regiment of, recortf 
of Borvices, 321 et 

Bombay Light Cavalry, regiments of, 
377. . . ^ 

Boscaw^dh, Admiral, witti fleet, assists 

28 * 
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Boscawen, Admiral — coni, r, ^ C. 

thq ^ Company against the French, 1 
123, 129. 1B6.‘ 

Boughton, Mr., obtains firman for the Cabral, Alvaros^ commands Portuguese' 
Company (1651-52), 61. expedition to India, 11. 

Brenier, M., in command of French Calliaud, in action near Trichinopoly 

near Trichinopply (1753), 163. (1754), 155; at Trichinopoly (1768), 

Bronton, Lieut., conducts negotiations 273 ‘y, Coinmander-in-Chiof, at Patna 
at Chandernagore (1757), 185. (1760), 224-5.,. 

Bristol, Capt., rat battle of Condoro Calcutta. Ohuttanuteo, the site of, 67, 

(1758), 275, 280. taken by Mr. Charnock (1690), 70 ; 

Britannia, derivation of, 2. origin of (1695-0), 91 and n; made 

British Fimpire, extent, &c., 2w. head-quarters in Bengal (1703), 99; 

Brooke, Lord, reports on trade with Surajah Dowhih quarrels with B'ng- 

tbe East (1600), 23. lish at (1750), 166; the attack on, 

Brown. Mr. Walter, attacks Maratha 168; siege of, 169 ; capitulation and 

pirates at Gberia (1720), 109. the Black Hole, 170; Clive’s march 

Bryce, Prof., M.P., his visit to India, to and recajituro of (1756-7), 177-9. 

ix. Defences of — in 1742, 116; and in 

Buckle, Capt., Bengal Artillery, his 175(>, 167, 168; Militia first enrolled 

death, 249 and w. ^ (1742), 116. /See alao Fort William. 

Buddha, his influence in India. 5. Calicut, Portuguese first land at, 10, 11, 

Budge-Budge, anecdote of taking the Cameron, Capt., imprisonod in Abys- 
fort of (1756), 178?o- ainia (1863), 382. . . . 

Buggesses, or Javanese soldiers, KK). Campbell, Con, Goo., incidents in the 

purma, origin of the name, 353 ; its life of, 3'65 ; list of his services, 338. 
ancient capital Ava (^.r.), 351f civil Carey, Mrs., survived the piack Hole 
war in (1740-52), 356 ; English mis- (l7o6j. 171». 

sion to (1795), 8(J1 ; English Embassy < Oatiinc, Maj., in command at Patna 
to (1855), 365, 367 ; capital trnn.H- (1763), 230, 233, xix. 
ferrecl from Aniarapiira to Mandalay Caruac, Licnt. Jacob, xix. 

(1800), 368. Carnatic, Anwar-oo-decii (7.r?*), Nabob 

First Burme.so War (1824-21'). 363», of, 117. 

365; Second Burmese War (1852), Caron, pioneer of the Freiicb in ‘'India 
352; Third Burmese War (1885- S7). (1672), 57 

355, 365; details of* operations in Ca'T, Capt., his insulting conduct, 99. 
Upper Burma (1885-6), 388 et .ser/. ; Covv^ar. Company h fort and factory at, 
with names of oflioers menlionod in j 105 ; besieged by tht‘ Dessaree (1718), 
despatches, 407 ; storming of Minhla, 107. 

397; engagement at Myingyan, 399; Castro, Don Juan de, Portuguese rulm* 
letter from the Burmese Prime Minis- in India, his administration. 15. 

' ter, 401 ; the .surrender of Ava, 403; Cavendish, Mr. Thomas, his expedition 
the British at Mandalay (lS8f0, 405 ; to the East (1686), 22. 
annexation of Upp^oy Burma fl886), Ceylon, Island of, Dutch lake possession 
351, 366. of (1()5(>1, 40. 

Buenese, anecdote of. 363. , Chancellor’, navigator, atte nptod iiortli- 

Bury, M., conducts FrenLh expedition east passage to India (1553), 21. 

against Fort St. David (1746), 120. e Chanduh Satiib, a soldier of^ fortune, 
Bussy, M., commands <• french troqps in supported by Dupleix for his own 

the Deccan* (‘1749-51), 13^4. 138-40; ends, 134, 137; victorious at Vol- 

at Golconda (P752), *149; 'letter of conda, marches on Trichinopoly 

t- urajah Dowlah to, 206; taken pri- ^ (1751), 141; besieges Arcot without 

'^Roner at Waudewast, 287,, 292; his Huc(?es8, 140, 148; his death (1752), 

character and conduct, 28o, 290-92. 148. 

Chandopagoro, « first mentioned as 
* French settlement 1700, 201, 198; its 

defence^, J 84 ; French garrison of, 
202; Clive’s attack on (1757), 184, 

* 188 ; English forces at, 203 ; story of 
the French deserter, 188, 
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Charnock, Mr., foundev of* Calcutta, 
takes Chuttanutoo (1G90), 70. 

Cftild, Sir^Johu, Governor of Bombay, 

* appointed Governor-General (1686), 
66, 80 ; conducts hostilities with the 
Mogul, 68 ; dies 1690, 69, 81 ; his 
character, 81. 

Child. Sir Josiah, President of Court of 
Directors, 81 ; on Indian trade* 29B. 

Childers, Mr., M.P.i his visit to India, 
ix. 

China, Portuguese embassy to (1518), 
14. 

Chinese War of 1860, storming of the 
Tiilt^i^orts, 381. * 

Chingleput, fortress reduced by Clive 
(1762), 151 ; strengthened against the 
French (1758), 274. 

Chiiiflurah. Dutch in, intrigue against 
the English, 219. 

Chuprassies, why so called, 116w. 

Churches in India, curiosities of, 201. 

Chuttanutce, site of the ‘present Cal- 
cutta,^?. 

Circars, Northern, ceded to the French 
by the Nizam (1752), 1441, 267; re- 
stored to the Nizam by treaty (1754), 
1,57 ; canipaign in (1758-59), 274, 283. 

Clarke, Capt,, with detachment at '^[ri-^ 
chinopoly (1751). 142. 

Clifton, Capt., commands company from 
Marquis of Westminster's Regiment 
for f]. J. Company (1685), 66. 

Glivei Lieut, (afterwards Lord), leads 
stormtng of Devicotah (1749), 131; 
at Volconda, 141 ; with reiiiforce- 

• monts for Tricliinopoly, 142 ; seizes 

Arcot, 142; and holds it during 
siege, 143-4; makes alliance with 
Morari Rao, 144 ; gains victory over 
tl^ French at Arnee, 144 ; besieges 
and captures Conjivoram from the 
French, 144 ; defeats the French at 
Coverypauk, 146; at relief of Trichi- 
nopoly, 146 ; defeats French at Sami- 
avoram (^762), 147. • 

• Lieutonant-Colonol and Deputy 
Governor of Fort St. David (1756), 
164 aifd It ; with expedition to Gheria, 
164 ; his division of loot taken there, 
165 ; expedition to save Bengal from , 
Surajah Dowlah, 173-5; he attacks 
the Nawaub*B camp at Calcutta, 182; • 
his attack on Chandernagore, 183; 
marches towards Plassey, 204 ; at 
the battle of Plassey (1767), 1i08. 

Governor and President* of Bengal 
(1758), 266; assists Madras against 
the French, 266 ; destroys Dutah 
power in lndia« 220; his return to 


Clive — cont » 

England (1760), 221, 223; is en- 
nobled, 250 ; goes out as Comrilander- 
in-(Jhief and Governor of Bengal 
(r/G5), 260; invested with the De- 
wanny by the Mogul Emperor Q765), 
25 J ; suppresses mutiny of Bengal 
olficers, 258; agaiif returns to E^- 
land (1767), 269 ^ 

His services in India, 151 ; recog- 
nition of his services, 156, 214; his 
influence over the natives, 146 ; his 
organization of the Sepoys, 180; his 
^ administration of the Army, 264 et 
seq. ; his reforms, civil and military, 
251, 256, 258 ; letters to officers of 
Bengal Army, 255 ; hie death (1774), 
259 ; his character and conduct, 188, 
189, 205, 222, 260, 265 ; his charity, 
260; “Lord Clive's Fund,” 261. 
Cochin, ceded to English (1615), 32. 
Cochin China, •French endeavour to 
possess (17th century), 58 and n. 
Coilady, skirmish with French near 
(1750, 142. 

Coj.xh Latiff. his , treachery at Surat 
(1752), 152. • ‘ • 

Colt, ^Ir. , President at Surat (1690), 90. 
Condore, decisive battle of (1758), 275. 
Conflans, Marquis de, commanding 
Frcn*ch in the Northern Circars 
(1758), 268 ; at the battle of Condore, 
275^ surrenders Masulipatam, 281. 
Conjivoj:ara, taken from the French by 
Clive (1751), 144. 

OoJko, Mr., ling’s Governor of Bombay 
(1664), 44 and ti, 

Coole, Capt. (aftei'wards Gen. Sir 
Eyre), in the re-capture of Calcutta 
(1757), 177-80; at Chandernagore, 
185 ; takes fort of Kutwah, 204 ; de- 
feats Frenclto at Wandewash, 287; 
besieges Pondicherry (1760-61), 287* 
rettft-ns to India as Lieut. -General Sir 
Eyre Coote, tfommander-in-Chief at 
Madras (1779), 303; at war with 
Hyde?*Al^ 304 and n; at batflo of 
Porto Novo (1781), 319-20; died 
(1783), *06. . , 

Oojre, Capt., dbmmands • expedition to 
Tanjor# (i74^, » 129; lakes the 
Pagoaa of Atchavaram, ne%r Dovi- 
^tnh, 132; attempt to reconquer 
iSaduAi (17ffl), 140; in campaign 
against Chandah Sahib, 141. 
Cornwallis, Marquess, arrives as (Jp- 
•vernor-Genoral -(1786), 308 ; cam- 
paigns against Tippoo Sultan (1791), 
309 ; first siege of Seringapatam 
(17S(^), 313 ; anecd^jj^f, 330. 
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poaaimbaiar, Company’s factoiy estab- 
lished at, dl. 

Courteci’s Association competes with 
E. I. Company (1035), 37. 

Covelong, fortress reduced by Clive 
(1752), 151. 

Ooverypauk, Clive defeats the French 
at (1761), 145. ' 

Oilddalore, taken by the French (1758), 
269. 


D. 


D’Achc, Count, commands French fleet 
in Indian seas, 289, '2P?>. 

Dadoji Pant, guardian and tutor of 
Shivaji, 47. 

Dalhousie, Lord, his annexation of 
Pegu, 300. 

IJalton, Capt., in command of garrison 
at Tri chii lopo ly ( i 7 5 3) , 1 52 . ' 

Dance, his portrait of Olive. i{60. 

Danes, the, rivajs uf English in India 
(1623), 35; they procure commercial 
privileges from the Mogul (cir. 1676), 
62. 

D’Auteuil, M., commands Krone lAroops 
in the Deccan, 134, 137, IS'd; sur- 
renders to Clive at Volconda (17^), 
147. 

Davciiant, Mr., establishes a Court of 
Admiralty at Bombay for trial of 
pirates, 95, 

Davis, Arctic navigator, made voyage 
to India, 21 

Deccan, disputed succession in (1748-9), 
133; intrigues of Dupleix, 

Dc Kerjean, M., taken prisoner at 
Bahoor (1752). 150. 

Dc ^ Haye, M,, commands' French 
fleet, and lands in iBdia (1672), 
56,67. ^ 

De la Touchy, M., H? command of 
French troops Sat Giagee (1750), 139. 

Delhi, taken by Kotb-ol-doofi, comes 
iindor*Mahometan rule, 7 ; ruins of 
ancient cityatrToghlufe.abnd,(8 ; tafiton 
by Timourlang, 8-9 ; E. I. Company’s 
embassy to (1715), 106; sacked by 
Vadir Shah (1739), 114. 

Deoghuj’, aftervj^ards Dowlatabad, q,i\t 8, 

D'Eiitaigtjf Count, French commander, j 

m. ^ - / 


Dovicotahf storming of (1749), 131. 

Diafij Bartholomy, discovers Cape of 
Good Hope, 4. ^ 

Dowlatabad, formerly Deoghur, Maho-* 
metan capital 'transferred from Delhi 
to, 8. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his expedition to the 
East (1577-80), 21, 22. 

Drake, «Sir Thomas, takes Batavia from 
the Dutch (IGl^S), 33. 

Drake, Mr. , Governor of Calcutta (1756), 
166, 169. 

Dufferin, Lord (Marquess of), his an- 
nexation of Upper Burma (1886), 366 ; 
on India, 101. ( 

Dum-Dum, first used as Artillery prac- 
tice-ground (1775), 243. 

Diingum, English factory at, plundered 
by Maratha Horse (1674), 72. 

Dupleix, M., Govcvni'r of Pondicherry 
(1744), 117 and n; quarrels with La 
Bourdounais, 119 and n ; prefers mili- 
tary power to peaceful commerce, 
127 ; sends expedition agagist Fort 
St. David (1746), 120; and attacks 
Nabob tlio Carnatic, 120 ; in- 
trigues with the Nabob and dott>;dies 
him from English, 120^ his .suc- 
cess at Pondicherry, 124; his in- 
fngues in the Deccan, l33, 137, 138 ; 
he installs Muzziifor Jung as Nizam, 
with advantages to himBol|. (1750), 
139 ; intrigu(\» with Marathas, 149 ; 
negotiates with Madras for }v.?acot 
154 ; is superseded (1754), '157 ; his 
charaUer and ndmiiiislmliun, 192-94. 
193, 198. 

Dupleix-Futtcliabad, dostrovod by Clive 
(1751 ;, 145. 

Dutch, the, revolting from hipaiu, seek 
trade in the East, 17 ; early settle- 
ments, Java, &c., 18 ; the Dujph East 
India Compaiiy (1602), 18 ; first Dutch 
factory at Kurat (1617), 33; struggle 
with the Portuguese, 18 ; conflicts 
with Enghsh, 83 ; massjgicre of Bri- 
tish at Amhoyna (1623), 29 ; frir 
which Dutch Company pay compensa- 
tion (1664), 39 ; Dutch established in 
Formosa (1624), 18, 19 ; trade with 
Japan, &c. (1641), 19; extent of 
their possessions, 19 ; decline of Dutch 
I powfV' in the East, 20 ; Cromwell de- 
clares war against, 39 ; they threaten 
Bombay (167i}), 563 ; Triucomalee 
taken ^rom the Dutch by the French, 
57; pr(^jocted English expedition 
against (1G83\ 76, 77 ; British strug- 
gle with, at Obinsurah 216. 
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i 

p^asl India Ijompatiy, origin of, 23; in 
1600, 10; their early voyages and 
establishments, 24-27 ; prolits on 
ditto, 24, 25, 28, 31 ; Emperor 
Jehangir grants British free trade in 
India (1613), 27,31; joint-sto^k tra- 
ding (1613-17), 27,'^ ; second joint- 
stock formed (1617) ; Company’s 
possessions at this time, 32 ; progress 
nnder protection of Mogul Emperor, 
31, 32; establishment of trade in 
Bcng|ilp (1620-50), 60, 61^ difficulties 
with the Dutch, 28, 29, 31 ; struggles 
with Dutch and Portuguese, 36 ; third 
joint stock subscribed (1631); Com- 
pany’s affairs to be regulated at homo 
by Governor, Committee, and Court 
of Adventurers, 37 ; factories con- 
trolled by President and Council at 
Surat, 37 ; trade with Persia (1632), 
37 ; faj^orics established in Bengal 
(1634), 37; acquisition uf Madrasa- 
patam (1640), 38; war # with tho 
I)ni|ch, 39 ; the new charter (Charles 
11. ), 41 ;• rights on tho Gold Coast 
made over to now African Company 
(1662), 42; Bombay made over to 
(1668), 45; strength of trading fleet 
(1671),«66; they obtain trade privi- 
leges from Shivaji (1674), 72; im- 
•poriant Bogulationa of 1675, 73 ; 
dangei1)ua reductions at Bombay 
(1678), 75; the Mogul imperor be- 
• gins to oppress the Company (1682), 
63 ; Bombay wrested from the Com- 
pany by Oapt. Keigwin in tho King’s 
name (1683), 77; restored (1684), 79; 
soiWi of Government transferred from 
Surat ^0 Bombay (1685), 80; Soobah 
of Bengal causes Company’s first war 
in India (1685), 64-66 ; trade in 
Bengal abandoned (1688) for a time, 
69 ; a new charter gi*aiitdt (William 
Und Mary;, 83 ; their monopoly dis- 
puted in England, 86 ; sums spent on 
gratifications,” 86n; successes of 
pirates cause mutiny on Company’s 
vessels, 87 ; depressed state of Com- 
pany's affairs (1696), 87 ; they suffer 
great losses at sea by tho Freiwh, 88 ; 
rivalry of a New English Company 
chartered 16ip8, 89, 90, 94; 
artial union of the New tnd Old 
ompany (1702), 96, 97 ;• complete 
union in 1708, 105 ; embassy to tho 
Imperial Court at Delhi (1715), 106^ 
attempts to si^ppress the Maratha 


East India Company — cont 
pirates, 108, 109-1 1 ; missions to the 
Maratha rulers (1739), 113;*eoin- 
morcial treaty with tho Marathas, 114 
Madras taken by the French (1746), 
119; but restored (1749), 124 ; expe- 
ditions in Tanjore (1749), 129-33 
treaty with Nizam# of Hyderabad 
(1766), 299 ; Company passes to tie 
Crown (1858), 370. 

List of principal factories in 1702, 
98n; ditto, maintained after reduc- 
tions (1707), 106; their imports of 
tea, 53 and n; social condition of 
Company’s servants (about 1703), 99 ; 
their dishonourable conduct in Ben- 
gal, 260 ; Clive’s Commercial Society, 
252; measures of self-defence, 105; 
re-modelling of the Artillery (1748), 
121 . 

Edicote, defended from the French 
(1761), 151. • 

Edwardes. Mr., obtains firman for trade 
in Mogul's dominions, 31 . 

Egypt, tlio Portuguese destroy her com- 
merce with the F|^Bt, 12. 

Elizabeth, Queeif, (frigin of East Indi* 
Confpany under, 23. 

English irs India, early history, 20 at 
mi, ; first English- expedition to 
India* (1582), 22; East India Com- 
pany’s (v.r.) first factory in India, 25, 
31 ; Emperot Jehangir grants the 
British free trade in India (1613), 27, 
31; defeat of Portuguese fleet by 
i^itish in Suiat Roads, 27, 28 ; treaty 
with the Zanjorin (1615), 32; treaty 
with Mogul Court to resist Portu- 
guese (1618), 33; conflicts with tho 
Dutch (1618), 33 ; troubles at A hmod- 
abad and Surat (1622), 34; Com- 
pany’s Agentsigrantod power of com- 
mon and martial law (1624), 36 f 
Madtasapatam, first independent posi- 
tion of Englisn in India, acquired 
1640, 38; Madras made a Presidency 
(1653)?i39^ chief Presidency at Sffrat 
(1657), 40; occupation of Bombay 

* (9•t^). 44 ; early history of Bengal,* 
f/.f ., 60 et .scf. ; th6 Mi)gul Emperor 
begins omiroSs ^he E. I. Company 
(1682)f 63 ; tho Dutch expel tj^e Eng- 
lish from Bantam, 76 ; the Compands 
fifst wfr in llidia (lff86-87), 64-68 ; 
Auruugzcbe attempts extermination 
of •the Ei^lish (1689), 69 ; fir^ 
actual hostilities between Freneh ana 
EngUsh .(1001), 82; iMadrae {q,v,) 
supersedes Bombay as head-quarters 
of Indian Gorernzi|^ (1094), 84; 
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English in India — conf. 

* Persia applies to the English for 
assistance 87 ; state of affairs 

in 1700, 93-96 ; death of Aurnngzebe 
(1707) and fall of Mogul Empire, 
102, 103. 

The three Presidencies declared 
separate and independent (1708), 105 ; 
smilitary forces in 1708, 105 ; civil 
administration of the military depart- 
ment (1718), 107 ; quarrel with the 
Portuguese (1719), 108 ; attempts to 
suppress the Maratha pirates (1719), 
108, 109-11 ; missions to the Maratha 
rulers (1739), 113; commercial treaty 
with the Marathas, 114. 

Clive (q.v.) arrives in India (1743), 
117 ; relations with the French (^/.r.), 
117 ; first campaign on land against 
a native prince (1749), 128-33; rival 
factions in the Deccan supported by 
the English and thfO French, 13G ; 
campaigns in Southern India (1750- 
61), 140; campaigns (under Clive, 
(j.i\) against the French, 147; cam- 
paign with French at and near Tri- 
, chinopoly (175344)y- 152-66; cessa- 
tion of hostilities, 156 ; treaty with 
France, 157 ; contrary to freaty, the 
British again assist 31ahomod AH 
(1755), 161; treaty with Surajah 
Dowlah (1757), 183 ; struggles with 
the Dutch at Ohinsurah (q.v.)f 218; 
Madras (7. r.) besieged by the French, 
284-7 ; gift of the Dowanny from the 
Mogul Emperor (1765), 251; %ar 
with Hyder Ali (7.V*) of Mysore, 
301. 

English East India Company, a rival 
to the old (London) Company char- 
tered 1698, 89, 94 ; Sir William 
Norris’s mission to ^he Mogul Court 
*• (1701), 96 ; partial union of the two 
Companies (1702), 96, 97 ; nee? com- 
pany’s factors depftved of consular 
titles (1703), 98; complete union with 
old East India Compady (v.r.), 
1708, 105. * 

^Exchange, rate of, in 1705, 401. * 

Eyre, Lieut. , Aorm&g of Bangalore 
(1791), 312. ^ 


F. 


Fake, Corj)oral; executed for mutiny 
(1674), 72. 

Famine in Madras 1782, 306. 

Faulkon, Constantine, a Greek ad- 
ventttrer, Prime Minister of Siam 
(about 1663), «8. 

Fenton, ^Ir. Edward, has charge of 
English expedition to East ludios 
(li>82), 22. 

Forroksherc, Mogul Kmporor, 104 ; em- 
bassy froiA E. 1. Company (1715), 
106. ' 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, besieged Allah- 
abad (1765), 235; in command at 
battle of Ealpi, 253 /j. 

Forbes, Capt., in campaign near Tri- 
chiuopoly (1754), 156. 

Fordc, Col., defeats the Dutch near 
Ohinsurah, 220; and invest h that 
town, 221 ; commands expedition 
against the French at Vizagapatam, 
268; hij command of Madras Army. 
273 ; campaign in the Oircars|f274, 
283. « 

Formosa, island of, Dutch established 
in (1(!24), 19. 

Fort 8t. David, site purchased 1685, 
269/i ; erected 1692, 83 ; rodqubt built 
(1697), 88 ; iU garrison (1746), 119 ; 
French attacks on, 120 ; taken by tWj 
French ^1758), 269. < 

Fort St. Gobrge, built about 1640, 38 ; 
threatened by King of (^olcoiidab,* 
43», 45 ; besieged by Nabob of 
Carnatic, 54 ; its defences — in 1683, 
77 ; and 1703, 100 ; its garrison — in 
1654, 40; in 10<3, 71; in 1679^76; 
and in 1690-91, 238a. ^ 

Fort 'William, Calcutta, its building 
(about 1700), 91, 98; cost of, 2l5n ; 
its garrison— -in 1706, 102 ; and 1707, 
105. -r. ^ 

Foxcroft, Mr. , appointed Agent at F««-t 
St. George, but imprisoned by Sir E. 
Winter (1665), 45, 51 ; releajted 1668, 
63. 

French in Lidia, fleet equipped for the 
East, 1663, 42; their arrival in India 
(1665), 43, 44; leaving Surat, the 
French take Trincomalee and St. 
Thom^ (1672)^^56, 57 ; they purchase 
Pondkherry and make it head- 
quartero (1683), 67 ; their short- 
lived success in Siam, 58 ; they try 
^ for Touquin, Cochin China, and Mada- 
gascar, 58 and n. , 





French in India — cont, • * ^ 

. First actual hostilities between 

*Fronch#nd English (1601), 82; Pon- 
dicherry conquered by the Dutch 
(1604), 84 ; Froncll captui’e two of 
the Comi)any’8 ships (1607), 88 ; posi- 
tion of affairs in 1744,117; Duploix 
(y. 17.) Governor, 117; FreneJj attack 
and take Madras (1746), 118 ; attacks 
on Fort St. David*, ^20; Madras re- 
stored to the Company, 124; the Eng- 
lish besiege Pondicherry (1748), 123 ; 
French and Eugli.^h support rival 
factions in the Deccan, 137 ; siege of 
Ar<4p#(17r>l), 143; ancf of Tiichiuo- 
poly, 146 ; Northern Circars ceded to 
French by the Nizam (17o2), 140 ; 
French defeated in battle at Dahoor, 
150; joined by the Marathas, 152; 
war at and near 'rrichinopoly, 162- 
54; cessation of ho.stilities, J56; treaty 
with British, 157 ; contrary to treaty 
the French assist Salabut Jung 
(1755|| 161 ; varying success in the 
Deccan, 172, 173, 180; Chanderna- 
gore attacked by Olivo (W757), 184; 
Giunt de Dally (7.V.) in the Oarnatic 
(1758), ^?U4 ; decisive battle of Con- 
dore, 275; Masulijaitam taken # by* 
British, 281 ; siege of Madras, 2b4-7 ; 
French intrigue with and assist llydcr 
All (f. t'.), of M\soio, 300, 303; 
French Ucvolution in Chaiidcrnagorc, 

• (1503) lO'I ; vicissitudes of foituiie 
(1701^^1815), l'J7 ; Frei^h officers of 
Nizam’s army compelled to leave 
India, 100. 

French East India ^ Company formed 
(1664), 33, 42 ; ostahlished 1665, 44. 
/See French m India. 



Gama, Vasco de, discovers sea-route to 
India* 1, 4 ; his expedition and expe- 
rience at Calicut, 10, 11. 

Gary, Mr., Governor of Bombay (1667), 
51. 

Gayer, Sir John, appointed Lieht.-Gen. * 
and Governor of Bombay ( 1604), 84 ; 
troubles with Miigul governor of 
Surat, 86 ; becomes Govo^or and 
General (1695), 87 ; tronblhs with the 
New Company (1700), 95 ; is impri- 
soned at Surat, by order of the 
Mogul, 07, lUOjilOD 


• 

Qeriah, battle of, 229, 230u. • 

German element in Presidential Armies 
(1676), 73. • ‘ 

Ghazi-oo-deeu, son of the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, contests succession to the 
Soubahship (1748-0), 133; his death 
(1752), 140. 

Ghcria, Maralha piAtes attacked 
(1720), 100; expedition against An- 
gria Pirate.s at (176||p), 164; its forti- 
ricatioiis, 164. 

Gillam, Capt., a pirate in the Indian 
seas (about 1700), 05. 

Gingco, fortress of, taken by the French 
(3750), 188; expedition against 

(1752), 160. 

Gingens, Capt , in campaign against 
Chaudah Sahib (1751), 141 ; takes 
command of campaign south of Cau- 
very, 148. 

Giretty, Garden of, French Governoi’s 
house at, lOCff. ; society at (1770), 221. 
Gladstone, Mr. W. E., M.P.,on our rule 
ill India, 297 ‘j'on the Abyssinian War, 
384. 

Goa, Portugue^ iit, 12, 15. 

Godqfion, M., replac^^s Dupleix at Poft- 
dicberry (1754), 157. 

Godwdn, Gen., in Second Burmese War 
(185^2), 352 ; anecdote of, 372. 

Golden Kock, near Trichinopoly, battles 
at (1753), 152, 163. 

Gold<j^borough, Crtpt. (afterwards Sir 
Johi*), appointed Commissary and 
Superior over all the Company’s 
a 11 airs in bidia (1602), 83, 84 ; his 
death (1605), 84. 

Goldsmid, Maj.-Gcn. Sir F. J,, his 
services, 416 ; on the Native Armies 
of India, 416. 

Goodyear, Maj., appointed to command 
in Bombay (lT48), 122. 

Gordon, Capt. , envoy to Maratha Kajah 
(1739), 113. ^ 

Gordon, Maj.-G5n., on Native Army of 
Bengj^l, 417. ^ 

Governor oftPresiden^y, first appointed 
1668, 43 n. 

Gojernor^ienenal of, Company’s settle- 
ments, first Tippoint(?d*1686, 66. 
Govern^r*Gr«4Genepal, original title of 
Company’s principal officer in India, 
40 and n. , ' 

Granthain, Sir' Thomas, English Vice- 
Admiral (1683), suppresses Inter- 
lopers in Bay of Bengal, 77 ; Ki^ig’s 
^ representative at Bombay, 78, 79. 
Greeks in India, 6. * 

Greville, Fulke, ofternfards Lord 
Broike (9.1?.), 23 
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OuxitobT; one ol the Northern Gircars, 
282. 

Gurj^hfn Khan, improves the Native 
Army of Bengal (1760), 227, 229; his 
death, 281. 

Gwalior, taken by Hoomayoon, 9. 

Gyfford, Mr., Agent of K, 1. Company 
(;iG83), 03. ^ 


H. 


Hamilton, Dr., medical oflicor to an oin- 
bassy, cures the Emperor Foroksbero, 
and obtains important grants for the 
Company (1715), 106-7 and n. 

Harris, Gen., in war against Tippoo 
)Sultan (1799), 316. 

Harris, Air., E. I. Confpany's Agent at 
Surat (1687), 68. ^ 

Hawkins. Caj)!., establishes E. I. Com- 
pany’s first factory in India, 25. 

Hay, Sir J., on thcccossion <»f Pondi- 
^ cherry, 200. ^ ^ 

Heath, Capt., commands E. I. Company’s 
ships (1688), 09. ** 

Hedges, Mr., appointed Governor of 
Bengal (1682), 62. 

Heligoland, remarks on its c.vchango 
with Pondicherry, 200, ^ 

Heron, Lieut. -Col., in command of 
British forces (1755), 161. ^ 

Hindu Kush, march of Bengal Artillery 
across (1839), 331. 

Hippon, Capt., founds first English 
settlement on east coast of India, 27. 
Holkar, Mulhaji, sets up independent 
rule, 50, 

l^olwcll, Mr., in the siofee of Calcutta 
(1756), 169. 

Hoogly, Company’s factory ostabTished 
at (1651-2), 61 ancT n. ; details of 
dispensation demanded frohl Fauj- 
dar of (1686), ,67 and a. ; the New 
Company establish factory at (1699), 
91 ; sacked by l^Jarathas (J742), 116 ; 
fort taken by slerm (l757), 180. ^ 
Hgutman, commands t)ut^h fejpedition 
to therEast, 17, 18. 

Hyderabad, Nizam of, rabble tro<j[)8, 
312 and n, , ' * 

Hydcr Ali, ruler of Mysore, 299 j com- 
‘?*iands Mysore Horse against* the 
English, 154, 166; dashes upon 
Madras, 300', at war with British 
(1780), 80i ; died 1782, succeeded by 
hia son Tipp^orfy.v. j, 304. t 


0 * 

Inchbird, Capt., sent with force to aid^ 
the Sidoe of Jingeera (17,33), 110»; 
his operations against the Maratha 
Pirates, 110-11 ; his mission to the 
Maratlia at Basscin (1739), 118, 

India, ancient history and literature, 
6; early Arab' commerce with, 3; 
various routes to, 21 ; invaded by 
Persians, 6 ; and by Greeks, 6 ; Tar- 
tars overthrow Greek power in, 7 ; 
Sultan Mahmood’s conquests in, 7 ; 
commoncciflont of MahometaO power 
I in, 7, 8; Moghul Empire in, 8-10; 

1 Portuguese in (<7.1’.), 4, 10-16; the 
j Dutch in (y.r.), 17-20; the English 
in (v-r)., 20 et seq, ; arrival (1665) of 
the French in (^.r.), 44 ; Persian in- 
vasion of (1737), 114 ; decay of 
Mogul Empire ((/.i’.), 115 ; extent, &c. 
i of British Empire in, 4 and n. 

Indian Institute, Mr. II. S. Ki<|g’8 fund 
j for, ix., X. 
j Ingellee boeiegod 1687, 68. 

I Inncs, Lieut., in command of reinfsreo- 
j inonts for relief of Clive* in Arcot 
|e 144. 

I Interlopers,” free traders in the East 
1 80 called, vi., 293; their suppression, 

1 41; troublesome at Bengali (1684), 

! 63; penalty for (1718), 107. 


J. 

Jains, origin of, 6. 

Jamaul Sahib, commander of Company’s 
Sepoys (|j756), 162. 

James, Commodore, comman«?B in opera- 
tions against Pirates (1766), 162 ; In 
command of Company’s fleet at 
Ghoria(1766), 164, 183. 

Java, Hatch settlements in, 18; the 
English in, 34. 

^Johangir, Emperor, his reign, 10; 
grants the British free trade in India 
(1613), 27, 81. 

Justice, Courts of* established in Bom- 
bay (1670), 64 and n. 
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K. 

N^alpi, battle of (1765), 25». 

Kaye, Lieut. E., with Bengal Artillery 
(1839), 331. 

Keeling, Capt., commands E. L Com- 
pany’s third voyage (1607). 2^ 

Kcigwin, Caipt., Governor of St. Helena, 
has command in Bomlfay Army (1676), 
73 ; dismissed, 1678, 75 ; but again 
engaged, 1670, 76; wrests the Govern- 
ment of Bombay from the Company 
in tho Kind’s name (1683), 77 ; de- 
livei;p#it to King’s rffpresentalivo 
(1684), 79. 

Kerridge, Mr., his tirst commercial 
transactions with India, .30; obtains 
tirman for trade in Mogul’s dominions, 
31. 

Kidd, Capt., notorious pirate (1698), 
89; poized and executed (1702), 98. 

Kilpatrick, Maj.. at Arcot (1751), 144. 

King, S, , M.P., his visit to. and 

aclioir in, India, ix. ; his fund for 
Indian Institute subscriliod to by 
Mfiiarajah of Mysore, x. 

Kirkee, baftlo of (1817), 321, 

Kirkpatrick, Maj., with Madras 
iaclunent to assist Bengal (1756), 172, 
176, 180; at battle of Plassey, 211. 

Knox, at battle of (.’ondore. 275; 

at Patna (1760), 225. 

liohijmr, Nasarvanji, Agent of the 
Dutch^it Surat. 296. ^ 

Koregaum, defence of (1818), 322. 
*lCotb-od-doon. rules at Delhi, 7, 8. 

Kutwah, fort of, taken (1757), 204. 


L. 


La Botrdonnais, M., Governor of 
Mauritius (1744), 117 and a; attacks 
and takes Madras (1746), 118 ; 

quarrels witli Dupleix, 119 and n. 
Laklia Bag at Plasscy, 207. • 

Lall Pultun, or Red Battalion, raising 
of (1757), 181. ^ 

Lally, Count dc, Governor-G«icraI of 
the French Settlements, #269; his 
previous services, 268; at war with 
English in tho Carnatic (1758), 264; 
takes Cuddalore^and Fort St. David, 


Lally, Ooimt de — cont . 

269; marches to Tanjoro, 270; rup- 
ture with the Rajah, 271; attfkok on, 
and retreat from, Tanjoro, 272 ; 
operations against Chingleput, 274; 
the siege of Madras (1758-9), 284-7 ; 
besieged in Pondicherry (1760-61), 
287 ; his end, 288. I 

Lambert, Commodore, anecdote of, 1(J5, 
207 and «. 

Lancaster, Mr. James, ^commands expe- 
dition to the East (1591), 23 ; and in 
1601-2, 24. 

Langford, Capt., has command of troops 
at Bombay (1674), 72. 

Law, M., defends fort of Ariancopang 
1748), 123; at siege of Trichinopoly 
1752). 146-7 ; spiTenders to Law- 
rencei 148, 

Lawrence, Maj., appointed Commander- 
in-Chief (1748), 122; taken prisoner 
by tho Frenclf. 123 ; with expedition 
to Tan i ore (1749), 130; at relief of 
Trichinopoly (1752), 146; defeats 

French at Balioor, 150 ; campaigns 
abiut Trichiuoj^ly (1753-4), 152- 
56 ; defeats Pronch at the Goldoa 
Roc*k, 152 ; in the siege of Madras by 
the French (1758 >9). 285; acknow- 
ledgment of his services, 156. 

Lorniiifc, Regiment of, 27 In. 

Lucas, Sir Gorvaso, Crown Governor of 
Bon^ay (1666-67), 45, 61. 

LyttleiM, Sir Edward, factor of the 
(rivat) English Company, 89 ; his ap- 
pointment rqyoked (1705), 100. 


••M. 

** » ** 

Macartney, Lord, Governor of kladras 
' (178l-83i^, 305; his vexatious pro-® 
c(^dingB, 306 j® ’ ^ • 

Macaulay,* Lord, •big estimate of Du- 
pleix, ^94. ^ ^ 

Mackenzie, Lieut. M., in command oof 
Blng:il*Artilli?ry^(1839), 331. 

MacLcan, Capt., at battle of Coudore 
(1768), 275. 

M^cleod, Maj. -Gen. W. E., on Native 
Army of Bombay, 421# 

Madagascar, French expedition to (17th 
cent.), 58 and n* 
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Madras, early history of the Presidency, Madras {^pperrs and Minors, Queen’s 
30 et seq.\ subject to President and (Xwn, dctfiils of 'Services, with officers 

CoHifcil at Bjintam (l(i40), made mentioned in dospatchos, 

a Presidency (1653), 31); state of Madrasapatam, drst independent posi-** 
affairs in 1668, 53; and in 1673,71; tion of English in India, acquired 
declared an independent power (1687), 1640, 38. 

80 and « ; supersedes Bombay as Madura, English attempt to re-conquer 
head-quarters af Government (1694), (17i>p, 140. 

o4 ; precautions against Fronch fleet Magdala, the storming of (l<i67), 383. 

(1695), 85; eij^v attackiMl and taken Mahim. an out ffirt of Bombay, 85. 

by the French (1746), 118; restored Mahmood, Sultan, son of Sabaktagin, 
to the Company (1749), 124 ; Govern- his coiuiuests in India, 7. 
ment again established at (1752), 149 ; Mahomed Ali, son of the Nabob of 
the French under Lally in (1758), i Arcut, asks aid of the' British, 135 ; 

270; siege of the city by 1 gains theii* support, ISC'; defeated by 

Fi'cnch (1758-9), 284-7 ; war with 1 the French, joins Nazir Jung (1750), 

Hyder Ali (y.r. ). 301; grievous | 138; ready to resign to the French, 

famine in (1782), 306. 1 still supported by the English (1751 ), 

Foitifications of the city in 1644, j 140; makes alliance with Regent of 

38; defences strengthened (1684), 79 ; | Mysore, the Maraihas. and Kajah of 

garrison of — in 1692, 83; in 1706, j Tanjore, 146, 148; defeated by 

102; and in 1746, Pi 8 ; pay of the j French at Vicravandi (1752), 150; 

gammon (1(J7(>), 73;Voluntfcr Horse I again helped by British contrary to 

of (16. 5), 85; notes*on Native Army | treaty (1755), 161. th 

of, 418. i Mohomed Issoof, commander-in-chief 

Madras Army, strcwigth of European j of Madns Siipoys (1754-56), 162; 

• forco (1749), 129?/; nTimbcr of 8 e}) 05 's j defeats Polygjir army (1756), 17#v 
in, 147 ; lira! company of Artillery i Mahomed Reza Khan, civil and criminal 
ordered, 239; the gun-room crew, L pianager to the Nabob. 250. 

240; Madagascar slaves and Swiss j Mahomed Shah, IMogul Emperor, his 
trooj)s fur, 150; Swiss Artillery in, j ])o»\er crippled by Persia (1739), 114 ; 

152» ; strengthenod with troop.s from ■ Ins dominions again invade<‘ by Per- 

Bombay (1754), 155 ; Royal ^troops j siaiis (1748), 126. 

and the Mutiny Act introduced (1754), : Maliomedanism in India, 216. » 

KJO; organization of (1755), ‘^02; \ Malabar co^st comjuered Portu- 
officers of the 39th Hegt., 175a ; and | gr.cse, 13. 

of the Madras Infantry (1756), 176; | Malabar Hill, dcfeiicos of (1695 and^ 
foimation of Governor-Genera Ts Body- ' 1886), 85 and n. 

Guaid (1799), 375 ; its services. 376 ; | Malacca, laken by Portuguese (1511), 13. 
Queen’s Uwn Sappers and Miners, Malcolm, Sir John, in war against Tip- 
notes on. 338-50; Fourth P.W.O. poo Sultan (1799), 316. 

Madras Light Cavtflry, notes on, Malleson, Col., tutor to the Pajah of 
" 372. Mysore, 319. 

English expedition (1749) intb Tan- Mandalay, made capital of Burma 
jorc ((/‘V.), 129; st'bnning of Dovi- (1860), 368. 

jg)tah, 131 ; attempt to take^Madura, Maphuze lahan, elder son .gf Nabob of 
140 ; expedition agajirst **’Chai]dah Arcot, taken prisoner at Amboor, Ibo, 
Sahib at Volconda, 141; siege of Ar-^ 155. 

cot (1751), 1^3 ; qamprfjgn (under Marathas invest Surat (1663), k3 ; their 
Clive, <7. V.) against thtf French (1/52), iiifluonce on Bombay, 46; division of 

147 ; war at Triclitnopoly (lftg-4),152; the Empire, 50 ; besiege Surat (1703), 

serious British losses, 154 ; expedition 100; threaten Delhi (1738), 111; 

‘io save Bengi^l from S^urajah Dow,lah, ’ attack the Portuguese near Bombay, 
173; campaign in, the NorlJnem Cir- 111; commercial treaty with, by 

cars (1758), 274, 283 ; battle of Con- Capt. Keigwin {1684), 113; they rule 

<dore, 275. ® in Tdiijoro, 128 ; join the French 

Madras Artillery, rapid march «of (1763), '152. 

(1858), 334. Maratha Pirates, account of, 108-11. 

Madras Light Cavalry, regiments of, Marryat, Oapt., served in the first 
377 ; notes th Aw.O, RegL, 372. Burmese war, 364a 
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Maitial law, Company's •servantfl Jrst 
^xercising (1(574), 72 ; royal code of, 
applied 0ompany*8 forcos (1685 ), 80. 
^*^fartin, M., pioneer of the French in 
India, 67, 68 ; founded Pondicherry 
(1688), 201. 

Mastora, Mr , aervos the Company 
(I67»i), 62. 

Maaulipatatfl, E. I. ComDany’a factory at, 
36 ; taken by the French (1760), i37 ; 
taken by British (1759), 281. 

Mathiaoii, Lieut, anecdote of, 831. 

Matthews, Gen., murdered by Tippoo, 
304. ^ ^ 

Mazago#, an Ait fort of Bombay, 86. 

Medows, Maj.-Gon. Sir W., Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras (1790), 309 ; anec- 
dote of, 312. 

Me«3r CoHsim, made Nabob (1760). 226 ; 
war with English over trade duties, 
227 ; the last of him, 234, 235. 

Meor Jaffier Khan, olTonded liy Surajah 
Dowlah, intrigues with b^liglish, 166 ; : 
at bat(|b of Plassey (1767), 208 ; his , 
treacli cry to Surajah Dowlah (1 757), | 
211; is made Nabob by ilivc, 214; i 
iii#iguo8 with tlie Dutch, 219; his 
death (1765), 234; his character, 
205; his rule, 218; his legacy Jio a 
Clive, 261. 

Meerun, son of Meer Jaffier, his in- 
famou# conduct, 224 ; and death. 225. 

Mein, Geii, J. D., rapid march of Ar- 

• iilliry under (1858), 334. 

Meiig-Kfiau ng, Burmese ^ing (1416), 
365. 

^Michael, Gon., on Native Army of 
Madras. 418. 

Middleton. Cnpt. (afterw^ardsSir) Heiiry, 
commands E. I. Company’s lieot 
(l1»04-()), 24; and again in 1610-14, 
26. • 


founder ^of 


Amnra- 


\^hir 

(1/50), n;9. 

Minderajec Prau, 
piira, 864i 
Mmhia. Btox*ming of, 397. 

Mint, es^bliahed at Bombay (1671), 65. 
Mirza Uaja, Subahdar of the Deccan, 49. 
Mogul Empire in India, its ri.se, 8; 
reign of Akbar, 9; and of Johangir, 
10 ; conflict with the Maratlias, 47- 
60 ; civil war in, on death of i?urang- 
zebe (1707), 103; decay of, 115, 127. 
Monackjie, Tanjore General, Ids attack 
upon Daily's camp, 272, 

Monghir, siege of (1763), 232? 
Montague, Lieut. -Col., killed at siege 
of Soringapatam (1799), 330; ane#- 
doto of, 830. . 


9 

Moodeen Khan, killed at Plasseu 
(1767), 210, 212. 

Moorhouso, Lieut. -Col, at stortdihg of 
Bangalore (1791), 310. 

Moorshedabad, taken by British (1763), 
229. 

Morari Eao, leader of Maratha Horse, 
186 ; makes allianie with Clive at 
Areot (1761), 144 . * 

Munro, Gen. Sir Hector, at battle of 
Porto Novo (1781), 319-20 ; his stern 
discipline, 233. 

Mustees, or half-castes, 115. 

Muti-jil, description of, 262. 

Muzzufor Jung, son of the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, claims Soubahship of the 
Deccan (1748-9), 133; assisted by 
the French, is proclaimed Nizam, 
134-5 ; ho gives up, 137 ; liberated 
by the French and proclaimed Nizam 
(i750), 139; his death (1751), 140. 

Mysore, llyder Xli (</.»',), ruler of, 299 ; 
war in ^nd conquest of, 301, 308. 

Mysore, Maharajah of, his subscription 
to fund for Indian Institute, x. 


N. 

• 

Na^r Shah, King of Persia, invades 
tho Punjab »and sacks Delhi (1738), 
114. 

Napier of Magdala, Lord, obituary 
notice of, 379-88; in the Chinese War 
of 1860, 381 ; storming of Magdala, 
383 ; his personal qualities, 384. 

Native Cavalry,* establishment of a 
i-egjjn^nt of (1785), 373 ; notes on 
regiments of, 3^6. 

Native troops, first mentioned in garri- 
son (^ Bombay, 45; regular ^jxn- 
panios *of,» first ennollod (1683), 77; 

^ to bo enlisted from same caste (1 694), « 
8^; first?enIia4men1»of, in Bengal, 91 ; 
constitvEion of,, in 1708, 105; first 
detaclj&n oi^iservie^ from their Presi- 
dency, 1748, 121 w ; confidence? placed 
i% Native c^mmaneVirs, 162 ; for- 
bidden the tfse« of Artillery, 245 ; 
reduction of Native Artillery, 245-7 ; 
notes on Native Army of Bengal, 417 ; 
•of Bombay, 421 ; and of Madras, 418 ; 
j>ay of those under Atirungzebe, 104, 

Nazir Jung, son o{ the Nizto-ul-Mulk, 
claiAs tho Soubah^fiiJ), 133 j ‘ sup- 
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Na? ir Jnngr — cont. 

}>'ort^cl by the British, 13(5, 137 ; 
si^ns treaty with the French, 183; 
but is attaeked by them, and killed 
by traitors (1750), 130. 

Newport, Capt. , conducts F. I. Com- 
pany’s expedition, 31. 

NJf?hol8on, Capt.,^ commands licet f<u' 
E. L Company (1085), 05-67. 

Noble, Cnpt., rriscs troop of Madras 
Horse Artillery (1805). 374, 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador to the 
Moj<ul Court (1700), 05 ; his mission, 
and death (1702), DO. 

Nujnn-ood-dowla. son of Moor .Taffier. 
made Nabob (1705), 284 ; makes 
treaty with Calcutta Council, 240. 


0 . 

f 

Omichiind, a Hindu merchant useful to 
the British, 181-84; oljoated and 
milled, 218. , 

Osicuid CompHiiy, for tradinj,^ in tho 
Ksst (1717-1720), 107. 

Oxinden, Sir Ceorge, Presidrmt of 
Surat (1002). 42 ; first Gon-rnor of 
Presidency, appointed to Bombay, 
1008, 41 45; his nd«iini strati on of 
Bombay, 61 ; and death (1000), 54. 

Oxinden, Mr., attends coronation of 
Shivaji (1074), 71. 



r « 

Pagoda, value of, 41,101, 307. , 

Pnnipat, near Delhi, birttlo (152^), 0. 

Paradis, M., defeats JVabob Carnatic, 

119; attempts ^1;o reduce <^ort Bt. 
David (1747), 120, 

PdraiB, in Bon? bay, a^v^ount ^of, 2^95; 

enrolled as Volunteers, vii. 

Patan Chiefs, treacherous conduct of 
41750-51), 138-40. 

Patna, attempt to fix a factory at (1(520'), 
00 ; massacre at (1703). 232 ; siege 
and storili of, 232 ^ British victory 
at (1760), 2Sr4M»5. ' 


Peacse, Lieut-TJol^, commands and im- 
proves Bengal Artillery (1769), 2fl, 

Perez, Portuguese ambassador to China 
(1518), 14. 

Persia, E. I. Company’s trade with, 28,29, 
31, 37 ; applies to the Company for 
assist^'ncfi (1696), 87; early invasion 
of India, 5 ; N^ndir Shah invades India 
(1737), 114. 

Persian Gulf, as trade route, 13. 

Peshwa, office of, becomes hereditary, 50. 

Potapoli, E. 1. Company’s l^ictory at, 26. 

Petit, Sir Diyshaw Manocieo, and «. 

Phayre, Gen. Sir Arthur, amboltitdor to 
I Burma (1855), 367 ; his account of 
I Ava (7.1?.), 352. 

' Phceniciana. trade between East and 
West, 2-3. 

Pigot, Mr., Member of Council, takes 
reinforcements to Trichinopoly (1751), 
142 ; Governor of Madras (1755“63). 

I 286, 290 and n. 


Piluji Gaekarwar, sets up in^ pondent 
rule, 50. 

Piploo, poi\ of, in Bengal (1634). 37, 38. 

Pirates, their suec(‘s.sos off VV?8t Cofist of 
India (H>1)(5), 87; under (Japt. Kidd 
(•1698), 8!); the English, Dutch, and 
French c mbino against ilic marauders 
89 ; nourishing in 1703, 99 ; and in 
1705, 100, Marathiu pirates (7.1;. ),1 08 ; 
iriemorable sea light with (1722), 109 ; 
extermination of tho Angria Wrates 
(1756), I{i2-G5. 

Paha J<,(;(i, holy place at Pla.sRcy, 207. 

Pitt. Mr., factor of the (rival) English 
Company (1(>99), 89 ; appointed to 
Fort Bi. David (1703), 98; dies, 99. 

Pitt, Mr., Governor of Madras (1697), 
88, 89«. ; appointed Governor and 
President (1703), 98. ^ 

Plassey, description of place, 2.^'7 ; 
battle of (1757), 209; roeults'of, 214, 
215. ^ 

Pocock. Aa’miral, with eaipedition to 
save Bengal (1756), 174, 184; killed, 
185. 

Polygans of tho Collerios, conquest of 
(1756), 161, 162; again troublesome, 
175, 


, Pondicherry, purchased by tho French 
(168^), 7)7 ; founded by M. Martin, 
201 j .siogo of (1748), 123 ; French 
rccoiv^ considorablo territory round 
(1750), 139; besieged by British 
(1760 -6f), 2^7 ; restored to the French 
(1763), 299; vicissitudes of (179.3- 
•'1815), 197; remarks on its exchange 
with Heligoland, 200, 
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Porto Novo, decisive battl^of (l781)|^9 
P^^tugaese discover *8ea-roatc to Mat, 

0 ; lan(yn India (1498), 4 ; at Cali- 
% cut under Vasco de ^Gama, 10, 11 ; 
second expedition under Alvares 
GabVal, 11, 12 ; Albuquerque, first 
Viceroy, seizes Goa, 12; his further 
conquests, 13 ; conflict witl^Egypt, 

12 ; embrffcsy to China, 14 ; and trade 
■with Japan, 14; Extent of their 
power in the Ea8t‘(l*^»38), 15; the 
administration of Don Juan da Castro, 

15 ; decline of the Portuguese power, 

15, 10 ; thSr fleet dofoat(*d by llritish ^ 
at ^ik'at, l7, 2H ; English cjuarrel j 
with (1719), 108 ; attacked by ; 

Mdvathaa, 111; apply to Bombay for 
aid (1739), 112. 

Pratop Sing, rules Tan j ore, 128. 
Prendergast, Lt.-Gon, Sir H. N. D., 
commanding Burma Field Force 
(1885-6), 388 ; his account of opera- 
tions in Upper Burma, 392 ft seq. 
Prcsido|^ and Council, 'titles first | 
aa.sumod by Company’s servants in ■ 
Java (1622), 31. ‘ • I 

Presfcleritiiil Armie,s, organization of i 
(1748), l22 ; origin and progre.qH of 
Artillery (y.r.), 237 et sfq.; origin t 
of Artillery terms, 242 ; ro-modeijing 
of the Artillery, 121 ; pay of olliceis 
and Hen, 121-22; description of 
Eiirojiean soldiers in India (1711), 

• 24(4-41 ; oflicers in Society (about 
1770)? 243; discontent ^ind mutiny 
among troops, 232-3; mutiny of 
• Bengal officers (1760), 257 ; Bombay 
and Madras detjjchmerits incorpo- 
rated with Bengal Army, 202 ; notes 
on Indian Regiments of Cavalry, 376 ; 
sftindards first delivered to cavalry 
reginaonts (1788), 374 ; Lord Clive 
and the Army, 263 et seq. ; transfer 
T^i^BiOompaiiy to Crown (1858), 370 ; 
Army of British India (1889), 253 n . ; 
questionj^of re-organiz*itifefii, xi 
^ ^ Honours of Plassoy^ 213 ; victories 
of certain regiments, 213; war with 
TipJ^db Sultan, 308, 310; second 
siege and storming of Soriugapatam 
(J1799), 310. 

Prideaux, Lieut,, with mission to 
Abyssinia (1804), 382. ■ * 

PEnce of Wales’ Own Grenadier Regi- 
ment of Bombay Infantry, record of 
Bcrvico.s, 321 et seq . ; state and com- 
position of (1887y, 1527. • 

Pulo Coudorc, near Boineo, massacre of 
Company’s servants at (ITOIJ), 102.» 
Putta-waliahs, why so called, 116?j, 


Q. 

Queen’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, notes on, 338-50. 

# 

R. * 

Rajbullut, Deputy Governor of Dacca, 
cause of quarrel between English 
and SurajahDowlah (1756), 166. 

Rajpoots, companies of, first enrolled 
for Bombay (1683), 77. 

Ramnarayan, Rajah, Governor of Patna, 
224; his end, 230. 

Ram-Rajah, King of Marathas (1690), 

81. , 

Rangoon, founded by Alompra, 358. 

Rassam, •Mr. Hormuzd, his mission to 
Abyssinia (1864), 382. 

Ratanapfira, or Ava (r/.r.), 354. 

Raymond, Mr^ecl’go, commands oxpq- 
ilitk;n to the East (1591), 23. 

Renuud, qi* Renault. Governor of Chan- 
dernagoro (1757), 185, 189. 

Rjvett^Carnac, Col. E. S., sketch of 
career and services, xvii. 

Rivett-Carnac, Mr. James, Director, xi. 

Robe#s, (xcn. Sir Fredk. . his march to 
Canckhar (1880), 192, 334. 

Ro%, Sir Thomas. Ambassador to the 
Mogul Court (1615), 10, 28, 32, 33. 

Holt, Mr., Governor of Bombay (1677), 
74. 

Royal Artillery, men of, reinforce 
Madras Array (1754), 160. 

Runjeet Singh, ^laharajah, anecdote of, 
336. * • 

Rupc^ ♦alue of, in 1707, 103?i. 

s. 

• . 

• * * 

Sabut Jgng, (Jlive sd entitled, 207. 

Sagsiing, seat of Shan kings, 35^. 

Salvji, ^arathfl Cbief, applies to Bom- 
bay for jiid, 1T)6# 

Salabut Jung, placed on throne of 
DiJocan by the French (1751), klO, 
•149 ; deserts the French and joins 
tho English, 172. 

Saldanha Bay, t^ken n^os^ssioTi of by 
English (1620), 34.«^ ** 
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lalanda of, tikon by Marathas | 
(1739), 112 ; taken from the Marathas 
(1774), 80. 

Sambttji, son of Konoji Angria, Maratha 
pirate (v-#'*), 110. 

Sambh^ji. son of SHivaji, 49 ; succeeds 
his father (1080), 76 ; commercial 
treaty with (1683), 79; liia death. 

So. 

Samiaveram, Clive defeats French at 
(1752), 147. 

Sanjolii, Maratha ruler of Tanjore, de- 
posed, seeks aid from the English, 
128; English expeditions into Tan- 
jore on his behalf (1749), 129; sold 
by the English. 132. 

Saris, Oapt., commands E. I. Company's 
expedition (about ICll), 2()- 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of Madtas, 
sends reinforcements to Trichinopolv 
(1751), 142. 

ScindjE. I. Company’s factory in (1035), 
38. 

Scotch East India Company established 
1095, 80 and v. 

Seddee, title of Mogul admirals, 08 
^‘aud ji, ' ' ^ 

Soleucus invaded India, 6;<. 

Sepoy, peons or puttawallaln fto called. 
11.5, llOin ; organization of (1748), 
122 ; Sepoys in Bombay Army, 115 ; 
number in Madras Army (1752), 
147n. ; services of, in Madras estab- 
lishment, 162 ; their value as 9gliting 
material, 126 ; their gallant beha- 
viour on various occasion, 159 ,* first 
instance of diHaffoction among (1748), 
122; Clive’s training and org.aniza- 
tion of, 180. 

Seringapatam, capital of Mysore, first 
siege of (1792), 313; second siege 
^ and fall of (1799), 31^. 

Seiingham, Island of, abandoned by 
English (1750), 141; French ’ again 
established at (1753), 152 ; strength 
French forces at (1754), 1^4. 

Shah Allum, Em^neror, iiv^ad^s Bchar 

^ (I7o0), 223 ; defeated at Patna, 
-^25. . ^ ' 

Shah Johan, Emperor^ bj firnian from, 

E. I. Company establiij^h fftj^orics in j 
Bengai (1634), 37. 

Shfthaji, father,; of Shivaji, 47 ; j^his 
death, 49. • • ® 

Shahisti Khan, Mogul commander-in- 
48. 

Shaxton, Oapt.. Factor of Bombay, 5 k ; 
found guilty f>f mutiny (1674), 72 

Sbiljingo, Oil^t. , takes possession of Sal- 
danha Bay (IdflO), 34, ^ 


Shipman, Sir Abraham, , appointed. Gq^ 
vornor of Bomtfay (1^62), 4^^; 
success, 42, 43 ; and death,*^.- . ^ 
Shivajii, his early hi4toryi 47 ; Ws 
conflicts with' the Mogul, 87-40 ; 
seizes on Tanjore (1670), 128*5 
coronation (1674), 71 ; his doiitli 
(1680)^ 50, 76. 

Siam, Company’s factK^ry 27; 

b'ronch trade >Wth, 58. 

Silladar, a four-horse, 104 and to. * 
Sindia, Nanoji, sets up independent 
rule, 50. 

Sion, an out-fort of BombaSr, 85, 

Sladon, Col. fc. B. , with ^urm|C:i«i^‘eld 
^ Force (1885-6), 389,403, 415. 

I Smith, Mr. Charles, in defence of Cal- 
i ciitta (1756), 108. 

j Soaroz, Lopez, Portuguese Viceroy in 
1 India, 14. 

i Solyman, Sultan, his fleet destroyed by 
, Portuguese (1538), 15 
j Su])hie, Shah. King of Persia, grants 
1 firman to E. I. Company (16^1), 37. 

I St. Helena, colonized (1057) and pos- 
sessed (1001) bv IheE. I. C’ompany, 
42. 

St. John, T)r., King’s Judge at Bombay 
, 0084). 79. 

St. Thome (8t. Tliomas’ Mount), taken 
I by the French (1672), 56; made per- 
j manent hcad-LjuarterK of Mjid, as Artil- 
lery (1774). 244. 

Staunton. Capt., his doftmee of Kore- 
gaum (18] 8), 322. 

Stavelev, Sir Charles, at faking of Mag- 
da],^ (1807), 383, 

Stavoriims, (’apt., liis desenption of 
GireUy (1770), 221. 

Stuart Gen. Jas., at battle of Porto 
Novo (1781), 319-20 ; English forces 
in Madras under (1783), 304.'i, 306; 
story of the roeket-nian, 307. 

Stuarf, Lieut. James, in wa’-^against 
Tippoo Sultan (1799), 316. 

Siiakin, E. 1. Company ’.s t irade Avith 
(1045). 38. ^ 

Sugar Loaf Rock, near Trie-hinopoly, 
battles at ( 1 75.3), ] 53. ‘ ^ 

Siijah Dowlnb, Soubalidnr of Oudh, 
opposes the British (1703), 232-34, 
25 In. 

' Sukaji,*Boii of Konoji Aiigria, Maratha 
pirate (v.?’.), 110. 

Sumatra, E. I Company established in 
(I691)t 83. 

Suraj-ad-U’owlnh, or — 

Surajah DoAvIah, quarrels with English, 
c'lOO; his attack on Calcutta (175fl) 
(r/.r.), 108; ho a^^oiri marches on 
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Siiwah ]>owlahh— ^ ' 

161 ; iiakee treaty* with 

• Britislk 183: but sidea with the 
Frencn^ l$8,'tl83 ; marchea to Plaafley, 
208; hk letter to*M. Buaay (1767), 
206 ) at lltottle A PlasBey, 208 ; 
Meer ^ai^er’s treachery to, 212 ; his 
and death, 214 ; his character, 

Surat, E. I. Companffs first factory in 
India at, 26, 31 ;*^rst Dutch factory 
at (1617), 33 : it is made chief Presi- 
denegr (1667), 40,41; invested by Mara- 
thaa (l(i88), 43; and attacked and 
pjjjgdere# by Shivaji Xl670), 49* 66; 
again raised to a Presidency (1681). 
76; the seat of Government trans- 
from there to Bombay (1686), 
$0; besieffed by Marathas (1703), 
100; troubles at, 1706. 101, 102; 
hostilities with the Siddeo (1762), 
161. 

Suree, an out fort of Bombay, 86. 

Swiss troops in Presidential Armies, 
160,^62 and n, 

Symes, Col., his mission to Burma 
(4795), 361. 


Theebaw, King^ of Burma, 366 ; a cnri6iis ' 
ceremony at Mandalay (1874)| 368. 

Theodore, King of Abyasima* war 
against (1807), 882. 

Tillicherry, encounter at (1761), 161. 

Timourlang (Tamerlane) takes Delhi, 

8, 9. 

Tippoo Sultan, sonfof Hyder Ali, suc- 
ceeds his father in Mysore (1/82), 
304; treaty of ji^aco with (1784), 
304, 308, andn; campaigns against * 
(1790-91), 309; comes to terms at 
siege of Seringapatam (1792), 3l3, 
315 ; his sons delivered as hostages, 
314 ; intrigues with the French, 316; 
second siege and fall of Seringapatam 
(1799), 316; his character, 817; his 
dreams, 8X9. * 

T^i^hlukabad, remains of aaoient Delhi, 

8 . 

Tonquin, the French try to establish 
themselves at (17th cent.), 68 and n ; 

E. I. JUompany trade in, 74. 

Toolaji, a Maratha pirate (sen Angria). 

Topasses, who they were, 62fi; they 
piuve their^d^ty, 43». 

Toxi^rson, fJapt,, Acrent at Ambo^ba 
(ft23), 34. 

Tnchin^oly, prince of, threatens Tan- 
jore (1670), 128 ; preparations for de- 
fence of (1761), 142; besieged by 
Ohandah Sahib and the French, 146 ; 
w at (1753), 162. 

Tyi^bf, Capt., commands reinforcements^ 
jbo the East (1688), 78. 


Tagaung, the first Burmese capital, 
362. / 

Taku Forts, storming in Chinese 
War of 1860, 381. 

Tamerlane or Timourlang (^.r.), 8. 

Tan j ore, description of, 128 ; falls under 

**•^8111^^0! the Marathas, 128; English 
interlSle in native disputes, 128; 
English expedition (17p) to assist 

^^anjohi^^.r,), 129 ; king of, comes to 
terms with the Frenih, 136; French 
attack upon and retreat from (1768), 
270^72. 

Tea, first order to the E. I. Company 
for, 63; the Company's imports of, 
53a. n • 

Temneau, story of, at Chandemagore, 

Thadomengbya, a famous Shan chief 
(1364), 362 ; founded the city of Ava 
(^/.v.), 364. 

Thamas Oooly Klmn, bettor known as 
Nadir Shah (<?.r.), 114. 


“ Uneqrenantod,” the, vi., lx. 

U'n(i^ah Nala, decisive battle of (1763\ 
230. •• ^ 

United Company of Merchants oLAj^ 
land%iadjpg with ^leEast IndSs, 98. 


Van Speult, Duto& Agent at Surat, 36. 
Vauft, Mr., Deputy Governor of BomMy 
• (1693), 83. 

Yelore, battle near, SOCf 
Vicravondi, French victoiy at 
150# 
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V‘ 

Vrlconda, diagracaful behaviour of 
Europ^n detachment at (1751), 141* 
Von Nect, Admiral, commands Dutch 
expedition to the East, IS. 



Waito, Sir Nicholas, factor of the (rival) 
English Company (1(599), 89, 95 ; his 
treatment of the London (Old) (Com- 
pany’s officers, 9G ; abuses his powers, 
101 : dismissed (1708). lOG. 

Walcott. Ensign, the only officer too 
survived the Black Hole (1756), 171 m. 

Wandewash, battle of, 28^. 

Warwyck, Admiral, Dutch pioneer in 
the East, 18. c 

Watson, Admiral, brings reinforcements 
for Madras (1754), 157, 100; with 

English fleet in seas, 164; 

sent with expedition to '"save Bjfflgal 
(1750), 173, 190; at taking of Onan- 
dernagore, 105. ^ 

Watts, Mr. , President at Cosaimbazar, 
107 ; resident at Moorsbodabaa, 200 
and n. 

Wellof#ley, Lord, (toverndr (x^;^ral 
(1708), 315 ; at war with Tippor , .316 ; 
his policy with the French in Ind,'a, 
^ 198. 

Wetwang, Sir John, English Admiral 
(1683), 77. 

Weycondah, near Trichinopoly, fortress 
of, stormed (1753), 153. 


Wiikmson, ftr.,4n defence of Oalcufta 

(iric), 168,' , 

Willoughby, Sir H. , English ^vigator, 

20 . 

Winter, Sir £d^||it'd, St, 

George, coins p^odas 41 ; his 

extraordinary conduct 45, 51 ; 

and reton to England (1660), 53, 
Woodward, Capt. R., R.N.,Wh Naval 
Brigade in Upi^r Burmt^j' 888, 309, 
418. 

Worlee, an out fort of Bombay, 85. 
Wyborne, Sir John, Deputy Governor of 
Bombay (16^5), 80 and n, 


Y. 

i 

! Yonge, Capt. W. A., first eomttandant 
I of Madras Light Cavalry, 372. 
j Yule, Sir Huiry, with mission to Burma 
(1855), 367. , i 

■i 

Cl (, 


z. 

i 

Zamorin, the, or Prince Governor of the 
Malabar coast, makes treaty with the 
British (1615), 32. ^ 

Ziiizan, Mr., temporary Go ornor of 
Bombay (1684), 70. 
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(SECOND SERIES.) 

* By COLOjfteL W. F. B. LAURIE. . * 

With Lord Mfeaulay’s Brilliant Essay (“Great Minute"; on 
Education In India, 


, • • SXETCKS8. 

Davia, B.C.y., and the Domestic Therniopylse at Benares— Gen. Sir Kobert J, H. 
Vivian—Gen. John Eeid Bocher— Col. G. B.MalleBon— Sir John Morria— Sir Joseph Fayrer— 
Hon Sir Aahlcy Eden— Sir Auckland Colvin —Henry Woodrow, the “N^tor of Education in 
Bengal." Biukf Noticeb of Distinguikhbd ANt^iO-lNDiANfl Sir Frederick HaUiday^ 
Sir Walter Elliot -Generals Sir Janios Aleitandet, George Campbell, Jeftm Colpoys 
Haughton, and H. Lawrence— Colonel William Price— Conductor James— Lieut.-Gem 
Eichard Strachey— Sir John Strachey —Sir Alexander J. Arbutj^ot— Sir Thomas Douglas 
Forsyth— Edward J'^rancis Harrison— Sir Augustus Kivers Thompson— Sir Alfred Comyhs 
Lyall— Sir Steuart Ciilvni Baylef-*-Sir Lepel Henry Grifl^i -David Thomas Eoberts, B.C.S. 
— Gon. Sir Arthur Mitford Bceher— Colonels Sir J, U. Batoman-Champion, Sir Charles 
MacGr^or, and Sir Joseph \\ est Jtidgeway— Field-Marshal Sir William Maynard Gomm— 
Sir Eoper Lethbridge, JVJ.P., C.^.E.— Anglo-Indian Ani;olote8 and Ir^idcuts, &c, 

OPINIONS *OF TUE* press. 

•—t 

The Standard. 


*iot t#ni in^India, ami no buttuu nKAUivo cam UEooMMiiNDKD fok this use of^' 

YOUN(4 mfiN THAN TUL LIVES OF UlhTlNQUlSHKP^NOLO-lNDIANS.” 

Dally Telegraph. • 

“Included in the list of biographicnl references are brief notices of many well-known 
men. In connection with Woodrow, the author roprinfis Macaulay’s groat minute, and 
valuable u|fri intorowting extracts from bis other minutes, on education in India.'* 

Globe. 

H Colonel W. F. B. Laurie gives us a second series of those ‘ Sketches of some distui- 
guishod Anglo-Indians’ (W . H. Allen and Co.) which wc had ocoMion to praise highly when 
they Unit appeared. Here C 3 oloucl Laurie continues admirably the good work which he»so 
jaBU began. . . . Notably Henry \^’^oodrow, ‘tho Nditor of KduQation in Bengal,’ weU 
ilc? 5 *':js|ji^hc honour here conferred upon huu. Comiiol Laurio also reprints Macaulay’s 
fam6us7M||uto on Indian education, and furniBhcB some interestiifp; Anglo-Indian auecdoteu. 
His book wll be accepted as a valuable supplement to its predecessor.” 

^ ^ Overland Mail% ^ 

Colonel Laurie’s virm this time is a varied and an extensive one, tnd the Augij^udian 
muHl^e hard to phrase wflo does not find enough of interest^ this attractive-looking volunie 
to mw^han recompense him for the cost.” ^ ^ ^ * 

Manchester Guardi^. a * * 

“It contains much interesting iiilormation that is ^oi to Ae foulftl elsewhere in similar 
coinpass. Most of the longer skqjichcs may be road witb profit, and in the account of the life 
of Henry Woodrow there is matte* ol greait interest conoenilng the education questitn in 
India. ... We recognise the value and good intenfton q|the bc%k." 

Dally News. ^ 

“ A companion volume, bristling with iUu.stnouf names, is one that tbe English reader 
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omiovft mss. 


TImss. 

(Dacoiiy in BiTEUA.)^Ailsdjng to the hrst and second Bomsso Wsrs^ the 
writer says (26th January 1886) : “Those who are desirous of tuastering the details 
of these eatnpaigns cannot do bettif than refer to Colonel Laurle^s work, ‘ Our 
Buxtnese Wars and Relations with Bui’niat* of which a second edition has been 
opportunely published.” ^ 

Morning Post 

(Ofekiko op Trade ReuAcions wmr the Shan e.>~ With reference to the 
fchans, and trading with them, the writer (November 28th, 1888) says; <*^3aoh a 
oonrso has long been upcoww»^nded by some of the able^ administrators and oflSeers. 
frSm Lord Dalhousie to u^onel L^rie and Mr* Thomas Cooper, as tending ta the 
advantage alike of the interesting clansmen the Lao country and our gre^t 
Eastern dependency. ... * Eore/ wrote Oolsnel Laurie eight years ago, - k a 
people, or two or three million of them, with vast trading oapabhities. and inhabit- 
ing aome of the fairest and most productive countries of the earth, apparentls^ seeking 
to wheel into the ranks of civiliaa^on if we only give the word of command.’ ” 

Th« Athenaaum. * 

“ No one is better capal^e of tfeat^ the Subject than Oolonel Laurie.” 

Thu Broad Arrow. 

“ Valuable to the merchant and the politician* as well as to the Serviceu” 

Saturday Raview. ^ 

;*His narrative of the* events of 1852, in which be took an active part, is ^irited 
and correct.” c 

Dally Newa 

^ “Co lonel Laurie is well informed on the subjeot on writes, imd he has 

conveyed a large amount ofutniwwotihy kdormatiou in a vwy readable form.” 
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